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PREFACE. 



IN the case of the Emperor Julian, Historic Truth 
possesses the very rare advantage of having 
two portraits of the same person^ taken from diame- 
trically opposite points of view — and both of them 
by painters intimately acquainted vrith their subject 
during the whole course of his career. Gregory of 
Nazianzus^ a city of Cappadocia, sometime Bishop 
of Constantinople, had been a fellow-student of 
Julian's at the University of Athens, and had been 
treated by him with marked kindness and considera- 
tion (for which the worthy Father was subsequently 
forced to invent a very malicious motive) , after his 
elevation to the purple. Libanius, a teacher of 
EloquencCj or, in modem phrase, a Professor of Greek 
Literature, had been summoned and established at 
Antioch by Julian's ill-fated brother the CsBsar Gallus; 
in which- city during the nine months whilst the em- 
peror was making his vast preparations for the Persian 
War, he lived upon terms of the greatest familiarity 
with him. They then renewed the friendship formed 
some seven years before at Nicomedia, where Julian, 
as yet in a' private station, had greatly benefited by 
the lectures of the Pagan Professor, although debarred 
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fipom personally attending them by the jealoasy of 
his appointed Tator, Bedioius. The satirist and the 
panegyrist were both of them men of the highest 
education their times could afford. I leave it to the 
reader of their respective prodnotions to decide which 
of the two had reaped the greater advantage from 
that education. Bat the careful perusal of their 
Attack and Defence will throw a clearer light upon 
the state of feeling that distracted the civilized world, 
at this, in every sense, the most critical period of its 
history, than can be gained from the study of all the 
Church historians that have written, from the gigan- 
tic treatise of Philippus Sidetes in a thousand books 
(''equally useless to the learned and the unlearned"), 
down to whatever of the kind may be most in vogue 
at the present day. I may however remark, paren- 
thetically, that some of Gregory's charges against 
the emperor, require a very prejudiced construction 
to give them the blackness aimed at — as for ez- 
amfde, his refraining from actual persecution from no 
other motive than that he begrudged the Christians 
the honour of martyrdom to which they so aealously 
aspired. The history of this, in every way, remarkable 
man, has hitherto been considered merely in its con- 
nection with Religion: and, so treated, it is become 
the most threadbare of all themes. I, therefore, take 
some credit to myself for discovering a totally new way 
of investigating these records of his life, and that is, 
for the valuable service they afford to archeology. A 
glance at my Index (compiled spedally with that view), 
will show how many ourions questions of antiquity 
dmv« fresh light from the casual remarks of the two 
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writers. To instance a few — we get descriptions of 
ancient '' University lifo '/' the course of study there 
pursued ; military matters, such as the system of 
carrying on distant campaigns; and what is unexplained 
from any other source, the true nature of the Draeones 
(yentoaa draconum pallia, as Prudentius calls them) ; 
the transformation of the materials of the ancient 
temples into the decorations of private houses; the- 
inner life of the later Imperial Court, with its swarms 
of rapacious officials and domestics, so comparable to- 
that of a Turkish Sultan ; the duties and the abuses- 
of the Agentes in rebus ; the constitution and the 
burdens of the Provincial Curiales; the British corn- 
trade, and the route it followed; and the solution 
of the problem that has so long vexed every intelli- 
gent numismatist — the existence of that incalculable 
quantity of billon denarii, of various degrees of 
baseness, but nevertheless all pretending to be the 
actual mintage of the emperors of the third century.^ 

The Manes of the saintly Gregory himself (''si 
quis sensus in illis") will doubtless rejoice at my 
thus making use of the unintentional service he has 
render^ to archsdology, for that he, despite hia 
austere Puritanism, was a lover of Antiquity, is- 
abundantly shown by the hundred and eighty-two 
little poems, full of good feeling and good taste,, 
which he has directed against the bigoted, or rapa* 
cious, destroyers of ancient monuments. 

To complete my portrait of the imperial philosopher,. 



* TIm KanMratkNi in the tnt of libaiiiat n$Bn to Btisko's •diiimi^ 
iMd for thii TkmntUitkm. 
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I have added a translation of his only two thoosophical 
treatises stUl extant; from which the reader will be 
able to form an nnprejadiced view of the religions 
STstem adopted by him. These Uttle "Confessions 
of Faith'' are evidently coloured by the careful 
study of certain Treatises amongst the " Moralia " 
of Plntarch : bnt they exhibit the fnUest and latest 
development of notions only briefly sketched out by 
the earUer writer. Plntarch and Julian, therefore, 
enable ns to contemplate Platonism and Neo-Pla- 
tonism side by side, and I know not where can be 
found so Indd and able an exponent of the latter 
system as the emperorshows himself in these writings. 
in these our days, when we are gravely assured 
that "Cotmie Thetam is the future reUgion of the 
World," many thinking men (bnt nnable to wade 
tiipough the diflBculties of philosophio Greek) wiU 
be thankful to know what " Cosmic Theism " meant 
in the ages when it imm the religion of the World 
(o^ at least, of its educated portion), in the form 
under which its doctrines are here set forth by a 
nan of acute inteUeot and high education, and who, 
•t a mature age, and dissatisfied with all other systems, 
bad embraced it out of a deep oonviotion of its truth. 

0. W. KING. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Fromtispieoe. 

No. 1. Constaniias XL Eev. The emporor standing, 
crowned by yictorj, and holding the labarumj emblazoned 
with the monogram of Christ. The legend Uoc iigfto 
victor eriBf adopted from the celebrated vision of Constan- 
tino, makes it probable that this reyerse was chosen as a 
hopeful angnrj of success when the pious emperor was 
making his rast preparations to resist the invasion of the 
bold usurper Magnentins. The letter in the field indi- 
cates that the value of the coin is one-third of the FoUit^ 
the largest copper piece, which afler the monetary reform 
of Diocletian, was made the unit of the curroncj. 

No. 2. This fine portrait of Julian must represent him 
nearly at the close of his twenty months' reign, to calcu- 
late from the ample growth of his beard. He did not 
venture sapicntem pcucere barbamt and io assume that 
outward and visible sign of a "philosopher," which then 
meant an adversary of Christianity, until he was become 
the undisputed master of the Empire through the sudden 
death of Constantius. In fact, Ammian mentions that, 
on Julian's departure from Ghiul to contest the purple 
with his cousin, in his march through Yienne, he attended 
the Church service of the Epiphany, in order to conciliate 
the favour of the Christians, an important element of the 
provincial population. In the Mithraio religion (even at 
that date predominating in the Bomaa world) the BuM 
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WM the emblem of the Earth ; and the representation of 
the Persian piercing the animal with his acifiaeei signified 
the peneiraium of the solar raj into the soil. The Two 
Stars are in antique art, the regular symbols of the Twin 
Diosenri, whose apparition, when invoked bj tempest- 
tossed mariners, quieted the winds and oalmed the waves. 
The tjpe of this coin therefore meant, and certainly was 
understood bj the generality, as signifying the restoration 
of Tra$iquiUUy to the world after all the civil and foreign 
wars of the three-and-twenty years of Oonstantius*s reign 
— and this is the proper translation of the legend Secu« 
BRAS RBiPUBUCii. At first sight, it appears unaccount- 
mble why Julian, with all his zeal for the ancient worship, 
did not restore the Grecian gods to their old place upon 
the coins, and should have contented himself with such 
inoffensive symbolism. It may be that he was guided by the 
Pythagorean rule forbidding the profanation of things holy 
hj exposing their representations to the touch of vulgar 
jiands; for which very reason, as Plutarch (*'Numa'*) 
hnd found on record, the Romans placed no figures of 
gods in their temples for the first five centuries after the 
■building of the dty. The name of the mint, Heraelea^ is 
given at/sB hngih in the exergue, the sole example of the 
kind known to me, such indications being usually much 
^abbreviated. It would seem that the mintmaster gloried 
in the new liberty of using a Pagan device. The coin is a 
FoBif, twelve of which went to the 8Uiqu€^ small denarius 
•of the period. Julian has made good his boast of being 
** a votary of the Sovereign Sun " by an elegant reverse 
of a gold coin, in which we see the cities of Home and 
Cfamstantinople holding up between them a larg^ shield, 
emblaioned with the established emblem of the Sun — a 
great eight-rayed star— a type without precedent or imi- 
tation. And what is more^ the same emblem, within a 
njrtle crown, is the sole type used for the reverse of the 
ibw ooins that can with osrtainty be assigned to his wife, 
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No8 3 and 4. The obverae of one of the«e piece, u the 
bnst of Julian himself: the other in the character of 
Serapis. The reverse of the one bears leis carried upon 
her cow, and tinkling the nslrum as she goes. Tbey are 
^tZ^ent coins, for they lack the mint-mark, the ind». 
pewable stomp of the Sacra if on«te(lcgal cnrrency) in those 
times, but are medaU in the modem sense of that word. 
Fioor^ni has published in his " Piombi Anbch.. <»p. 
ixxvi., a stone mould for casting square medals (Bre at a 
time) of the same nature. They have on ope side Isi. 
Btonding, holding up the sistrum; on the other, the 
Ltmm alone. There can be little doubt that they were 
meant for tiekel$ to be given to those mitiated mto the 

Hrsteries of Isis. , , . . • v 

No. 8 presents us with the Jaokal-headed Anabis, bear- 
ina the caducous, in his character of Guide of Souls in the 
Lower World, whilst in the right hand he lifts up the 
BiBtrum. The legends Vota Publiea seem to imply that 
the restoration of tho ancient religion was the " universal 
wish." There are many varieties of these types, thougb 
individually they are extremely rare. Some bear heads 
of Serapis and Isis eonjwfoUd, others the same confronted, 
where the goddess is supposed to represent the *>^V«^* 
lost Helena, but on no sure grounds. I am inclined to 
plftce tiiese memorials of a dying cause in *he dass of the 
posthumous portraits of Julian, mentioned by his pane- 
gyrist as introduced into tho Temple. 

Xofo.— Ko. « to drawn to th. .ctual mm, th. other* m. enlargod. 



WOODCOTS IK TM T«XT. 

Page 85. Bpicurus : inventor of the Atomic Theory, and 
denier of the eternity of the universce 

Page 121. Aristippus : on each side are placed ftill- 
length figures of Venus and Bacchus, the deities who in- 
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^'i£2?. '^*^ "^ PM<»ophy.-ABUq„e paste. 

fh^^^t^T^ f^^' «^» «^«^ ««« "aster of 

h.1. . iV^ « , portrait of the monarch in the Beah 
bnt as his Ferhouer, the Jewish Ann^i «r*i. , ' 

This k •imJo&SM^"'*?* '? *^ "^'* ''^ 0™«<»- 
•loft wTdd ri.^^ S quadruple «f«^. that bear it 

B*«ir^i^^:S*tisp!Ld"'^r?ehif 'r !f 

"^ Pi~ /S*«*puW, "Of tSr^o'torrn^ SJ^" 'S 
^i^i^^ ' **««»«»•<*» *»»• Persians chanted 

Page 258. Confronted heads of SotAttm ..^a t>i x xi. 

pI-TJ^^ •Mnficial implements. 
8«J— fi«d. (Berlia.)^^ Inmortahtj of the 
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GREGORY NAZIANZEN'S FIRST INVECTIVE 
AGAINST JULIAN THE EMPEROR, 

*< TLTEAR me all ye nations, give ear nnto me all je 
-'' ^ dwellers npon earth/' for I am calling on yon all, as 
it were, from a conspioaons and lofly watch-tower, with a 
orj both high and loud. Hear ye nations, tribes, tongues, 
every kind of men, and every age, as many as now are, 
and as many as shall be ; and in order that my proclama- 
tion may be greater, every Power of heaven, all ye Angels, 
whose deed was the putting down of the tyrant^ who have 
overthrown not Sihon, king of the Amorites, nor Og, king 
of Bashan — insignificant princes, and injuring but a 
small part the land of Israel — but the Dragon, the Apos- 
tate, the QretLt Mind, the Assyrian, the public and private 
enemy of all in common, him that has madly raged and 
threatened much upon earth, and that has spoken and 
meditated much unrighteousness against Heaven I 

2, *'Hear, heaven ! and give ear, O earth ; " for it is 
the fitting season for me to exclaim the same things with 
that loudest- voiced of all the prophets, Isaiah ; save that 
he calls out and testifies thus to disobedient Israel ; but 
J, over a tyrant who also was disobedient^ and has &llen 
a fitting victim of his own impiety. 

8. Hear this, thou Soul of the great Constantius l-*if 
thou art sensible of things below,— and ye souls of all the 
^/^ B 
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•mperora befofW him that were lorera of Christ ; but of 
Urn (ConsUntins) above all the rest, inasmuch as he had 
grown up together with the inheritance of Christy had 
augmented it to the utmost of his power, had made it 
strong through duration, so that he became on that ac- 
count the most celebrated of all the sovereigns that had 
gone before. Alas for the oontumelj done him I He 
committed a mistake highlj nnworth/ of his hereditarj 
^pietj; he perceived not that he was bringing up for the 
"t/hristians the enemj of Chriat, and this one alone of all 
he did not well in showing kindness, Ac, in saving » and 
crowning him that was saved and was crowned for evil. 
And verj greatlj will he rqoice, as much at the over- 
throw of impietj and the restoration of the affairs of the 
Christians to their first condition, as at this speech of 
mine : for I am about to offer unto the Lord a sermon of 
thanksgiving-:K>ue more holy and more pure than any 
sacrifice of heart; not after the fashion of iluU man*$ 
criminal and idle speeches, and his yet more criminal 
saerificee, of which the superfluity and the effect was the 
power of impietj, and the wisdom, to give it the right 
name, foolishness : because all the power and learning of a 
this world is but " walking in darkness, and faUing awav 
far from the light;" but that of Mb was of such sort, 
lying in such things, and bearing such fruits, that it was 
•' like grass quickly withered up, and as the herbs of 
gimss quickly falling off"," and clinging unto rocks tum- 
bling down in ruin with a crash, and more conspicuous for 
lAi &11 than even for its impiety. 

4 But as to me, sacrificing the sacrifice of praise to-day, 
and kindling the bloodless ofiMng of words, who will 
flmush me with a stage commensurate with my thankful- 
aesB) or what tongue will sound it forth to such a dis- 
teaoo as I dedre | what audience wiU be equally eager 

> lasOMrMf jruliaa,tk«aehiUoraiajMrsokl,to«Mipe,wh«ibe 
- - 1^ MMmw of Ut fiitte sad bfoOien. 



with my speech? For not merely are thanksgivings in 
words most suitable unto that " Word," Who, of all the 
names whereby He is called, especially delights in thU 
appellation, and in such a sense of the title, but also a 
fitting judgment is it for that man to be punished by 
means of words for his transgressions against wordi,\ 
which, though the common property of all rational beings, 
he begrudged to the Christians, as though they were his 
own exclusively; devising as he did a most irrational 
thing with respect to words; although, in his own 
opinion, the most rational of men. 

5. In the first place, because he wrongfully transferred 
the appoUfttion to i^ pretence, as though the Greek speech v 
belonged to religious worship exclusively, and not to the 
tongue ; and for this reason he debarred us from the use 
of words as though we were stealing other people's goods 
—just as if he would have excluded us from the practice 
of the arts that are found in use amongst Grceks,« and 
thought it made any difference to him on account of 
the identity of name ; and in the next place, because he 
fancied he should escape our notice, not in his attempt to 
rob us of a benefit of the first class— we who so utterly 
despise these mere words— but in his apprehensions of our 
refutation of his impious doctrine, just as though our force 
lay in the elegance of diction, and not in the knowledge of ^ 
the truth, and in arguments or syllogisms, from which it 
is more impossible to preclude us than to hinder us from 
acknowledging God as long as we have a tongue. For 
we offfer in sacrifice this thing along with the rest, that is 
to say, our speech, in the same way as we do our bodiest 

I It it impoMible to pieienr* in Engliih thii string of miMrtbls |mnt 
on the word Wyoc, in lu munerottt senacs of tlie Word, BoMon, litora* 
ton. Speech, &c, on which the pMcher cTidenUy pridee hlmeelf not a 

little. „ ^ _ ^ - 

• Another plaj opon the doable meening of E^XfMc» "^Greeks, 

and <* FMigane." 
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tiircmgh their maaniieM of spirifc, and their leyitj, in the 
-prondneaa of the nngodlj," are kindled and set on fire. 
wnther do bear •• the peaoe of einnew," as the Psalm says. 
-nrtr endure the oonnsel of God, neither do they wait 
patiently nnto the end," being ever slaTes of things 
present, and of things Tisible, by wonders like these are 
made strong for the reoeption of truth. 

9. I Mil also to the souls that stand amazed around tho 
•oene ^dgreat theatre of this world, and I call unto them 
m the words of Isaiah: "Te women rotumiug from the 
•how^oome hither, and turn towards me the eye of the 

^ -^ "iLT^^T?^ ^''"^ *°* ^»i* «^»d ^now that 

^t^ ^' °^ .'^}^« ^^"^^ •°^^°^* *»»e heathen, 
«ating Himself in the great things that He hath done, in 
si^s, ^d in the things now done yet more manifestly." 

10. Would that part of our choir were that company * 
which of old chantBd together with us a hymn to God, 
one neither feigned nor inglorious, but deemed worthy 
oim of • place at His Bight Hand, and which I am confi. 
djn^ ihaU be again (after a litUe time) thought worthy 

Boi what offence, sUnds aloof, and revolts from us. and 
ckwi not eren (what more astonishes me) through the 
!!r!!^ ?^,^* ooEimon joy, come to meet together with 
M, but is holding a festiTe dance on its own account-one 
!*•» IS neither good in measure, nor danced to tune (for 
thus nanch, perhaps, eren they themselyes will allow me to 
JWMrk)— but of what kind, and what a dance I ! But if 

I diaU check thehardmemi of my speech out of r«pect 
for iny hope. Still do I cherish my own members : ^ 
iL^^!^ "^"^ ^J"^^ ^^^ *^ ^ present jealousy, 

llJS^^!!!l!^ ^ ^^•^^^ ^ long^aifering than thii 
1 slKwld npbraid them in wanner terms. 

oTKaiiMnt, who hsTfag MmabUed with tbmr bidbop 
-^j^^ "" ^ dWpHat , hsidi Urn •?§& OMNrt Umm they did 
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11. One party, one kind of souls, do I exclude from the 
festive assembly, though I groan and am pained, and 
grieved for them who perhaps understand me not. neither 
are sensible of their own ruin, whom I bewail (for this is 
the most pitiable part of their affliction) : nevertheless I 
exclude by proclamation, all who have not been sown 
upon the solid and immovable Bock, but upon the dry 
and barren ground.^ These be they who having come 
unto the Word superficially, and through not having 
depth of earth, forthwith springing up and peeping forth, 
upon a brief assault of the Evil One. and a slight blast of 
persecution, have withered up and died away. And those 
yet worse than they, and still more worthy of exclusion 
from tho festivity — all those who did not for oven a little 
space hold out against the times and against those who 
were leading us into an evil captivity away from Him 
** Who ascended up on high and made captives of us for 
our good ; " but ihe$e did superfluously show themselves 
good for nought, and mercenary, inasmuch as they did 
not resist even for a little while, but were straggling plants, 
though not even a slight affliction or trial had be^dlen 
them on account of the Word ; but for the sake of tempo- 
rary gain, or court-favour, or brief power, these wretched 
fellows bartered away their own salvation ! 

12. And now that we have purified by speech the entire 
body of our choir, let us sanctify ourselves both in body 
and in soul, and joining all together in one spirit, let us 
chant the song of triumph which Israel sang of old over 
the Egyptians overwhelmed in the Bed Sea, while Miriam 
led the choir, and brandished high her timbrel. ** Let us 
sing unto the Lord, for He hath glorified Himself mar- • 
velloual^, the horse and the rider He hath cast" (not into 
the sea, for this part of the song I alter, but) ** whither ' 
it was pleasing to Him, and in what way He thought it 
fit; the God that doeth and changeth all things ** (as saith 

^ An mifortiiiuus timile— a " lolid rock * being •vta toon mi&?oiur* 
able to tbs germination of teod than a "dry grooad.* 
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somewliere in bia propbeq7, Amos, most diyinely philo- 
■Qphiiing). ** He that turneth into monrning the shadow 
of death, and that* darkeneth the day into nighty" and 
WhO| as it were, by means of a certain rerolntion, directs 
and ooneots the whole world, as well as onr affairs, 
whether tempest-tossed or not tempest-tossed, shaken and 
upset by its changes, and subject to constant Yicissitndes, 
thoogfa by the ordering of ^ Providence they be fixed 
and not to be shaken, even though they move through con« 
inu7 oonrses — ^ways that be clear unto the Word, although 
unknown to us. ** He that putteth down the mighty from 
their thrones, and adometh with a crown him that ex* 
peoted it not " (for this, too, I borrow from Holy Scrip- 
ture). ** Who dotheth the feeble knees with strength, and 
fareaketh the arms of the sinner and the wicked " (this is 
fram another song, just as each occurs to my recollection, 
there being many ready to complete my hymn, and to 
contribute their part to my song of thanksgiving). **He 
that giveth to be seen of the ungodly both the exaltation 
above the cedars, and the plucking down into being no 
more ; when we may be able with safety and swiftness of 
Ibot to escape from the ungodliness of the same." 

13. Who shall sing these things as they deserve, and 
relate them amongst those who relate things divine? 
*" Who shall tell the mighty works of the Lord, shall 
make to be heard all his praises? " What voice or what 
f Otoe of speech shall he find equal to the miracle? Who 
hath broken the shield, the sword, and the batUe P Who 
liath bruised the heads of the dragon upon the waters, and 
given him for food unto the nations to whom Thou hast 
delivered him up P Who hath stilled the whirlwind into 
i^ bceewP Who hath said unto the sea, Be thou silent, 
be ihoB muBiled, and thy waves shall break themselves 
within thee? He Who hath crushed him that was lifted 
up and boiled furiously, but not for long« Who hath 
giftn us to walk upon serpents and scorpions, no longer 
lying eeorolly in wait for the heel of the passer-by (as 
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their sentence directed), but publicly rising up and lifting 
on high the head that they were condemned to have 
trampled under foot P Who is He that hath made an 
unexpected condemnation an acquittal P Who is He that 
hath not completely ** suffered the rod of sinners " (shalj 
I venture to say) *• in the lot of the righteous *' (or, what 
is more modest than this expression) in the lot of those 

that know Him P 

14. For it was not as righteoui that we were delivered 
up to Him (for this is what few men, on few occasions, 
have experienced in order that they, like noble ^thletes, 
may put to shame him that tries their strengtl^ but as 
offenderi who have been condemned, and afterwards par- 
doned out of His fatherly compassion ; having been beaten 
only that we may be reformed, and admonished in order 
that we may turn unto Him. " For He hath tried us, 
yet not in wrath ; Ho hath chastised us, but not in anger: " 
having manifested his loving-kindness through both things 
—his admafUtion, and his remUnon. "Who is he that 
hath wrought vengeance among the heathen, rebukes 
amongst the nations P " " Even the Lord strong and 
mighty, the Lord mighty in battle/* 

15. I find but one voice, one song in any way worthy 
of the present occasion — that which Isaiah hath shouted 
out before us, exactly suited to the present times, and 
vying with the magpiitude of the blessing: "Let the 
heavens above rqjoice, and let the clouds drop down 
righteousness ; let the mountains break forth into joy, 
and let the little hills exult" inasmuch as the whole 
creation and the heavenly powers, such, at least, is my 
opinion, take an equal interest in these events. For not 
only does the " whole creation groan with us and is in the 
pangs of labour, being made subject to corruption *' (I 
mean to things below that are bom and perish) " expect- 
ing the end of these things and the revelation,'' in order 
that itself may then obtain the hoped-for deliverance, as 
being bound fast to them against its will through the 
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He hsth done nwroUons thbss and Hi. ^^:- 7®*°"® 
«»««MeI, the which wm *a k7 r 5 ancient, trne 

th^ftiffim JSthThotetSr""* ^'"'*' "»••" 
He hath hfok^ aH .^ ^^ "'"V* fonwmuch as 

to oth«iri^t l;i ^ ' " '* ^"^ '^^ '''»* belongs 

Snuui inStii/; ;.■?»« eTerTthing hnmble and 
•S; Md^!j *^?" "^ J'''™''^ "«» «»i»g with 
:^5S. ^^* "*" "»• ''»»»• 'hat belong, to the . 

W. Afore^e the wonderfal works of God were •ho.n 

• -mdl lirk^^' T"? f ^ "«»• 5 ««• whole world in 
ii^SSSg ^ S'^L**."' *^« ^habitable land, 
i-l-KntoV A^^ "'??*> ■^''"'** "•«» »«"• godly 

-pw « ftie age^ a. a pledge of another promised Seed, 

^Tf T" ^I f***""/ ^rittta, b* iNtag the «■]* 
naat* bMwwa Bhoeh ud Voah. -~» -• "uj 
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and offering np his onlj begotten son a willing sacrifice, 
and receiying a miracoloas riotim instead of that son ; the 
miracolous destruction of the wicked OYerwhelmed with 
fire and brimstone ; the jet more miracnlons deliyerance ; 
the Pillar of Salt that proclaimed the taming back again 
to sin ; Joseph sold into slaverj, fallen in love with, pre- 
serving his chastity, and receiving wisdom from Gk>d, 
and set free, and made a ruler, and dispensing corn in a 
higher stewardship ; Moses thought worthy of talking with 
God and admonished, and making laws, and becoming a 
god unto Pharaoh, and leading forth Israel into the Land 
of Promise ; the plagues of the destroyed Egyptians, and 
the preservation of the Israelites, who laboured in the 
midst of these Egyptians ; and the Sea retiring before the 
rod, and giving heed unto a word, and letting some pass 
along as on dry land, whilst others, according to its proper 
nature, it overwhelmed. 

19. And whatever other miracles came after these : the 
Pillar of Cloud giving shadow by day, the Pillar of Fire 
giving light by night, and both of theiA leading the way; 
the Bread rained down in the wilderness ; the Meat sent 
down from heaven — the former proportioned to their need, 
the latter even above their need; the Water from the 
Rock — the one gushing forth, the other rendered sweet ; 
Amalek overcome in battle, and that too by the ineffable 
and mystical gesture of the hands ; * the Sun standing 
still and the Moon stayed, and Jordan cut in twain ; and 
the walls shaken down by the walking round them of 
the priests and the sounding of trumpets, and by the 
number* that hath power ; the Earth and the Fleece of 
Wool alternately wetted and unmoistened; Strength 
residing in the hair — a match for a whole army ; the fow 
chosen by Lapping of Water, and trusting to conquer, and 
conquering according to their trusty that small number 

1 Soppoted to reprettnt tlit Crow. 
• The Bamber SeVni. 
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thoM mmj tlioiiBancUi, What need is there for me to reckon 
up one bj one ererything that was done through Christ 
Himself doring His saring presence and dwelling in the 
flesh P And all the miracles that have been wrought <rfter 
Him and through Him, hj His holy Apostles and ministers 
of the Word ? How many books and monuments tell their 
history! 

20. But as for the present matter in truth, come hither 
and hearken, and I will tell unto you,^ order that the 
generation that now is, and tho^ejbhat come after, may 
understand the wonders of the<jbo^r^of the Lord — since 
it is not possible to set them lorth without first laying 
before yon the greatness of the danger that threatened us. 
And this cannot be done without our showing up the 
badness of that disposition, and fh>m what principles and 
seeds of wickedness it ran off into this unhappiness, storing 
up its Tenom little by little, till it exceeded all the most . 
qiiteful of reptiles and wild beasts. To tell the tragic tale 
cdTall his actions we shall leaTC to books and to the charge 
of Jiistory ; for we at least have not leisure to rehearse 
iliem beyond the limits of our present purpose ; but by 
enumerating a few instances out of many we will leave to 
those that come after, as it were a published bill of indict- 
ment against him, haying oollected therein the most ^ 
welpily of our charges. 

21« First and foremost then, this man haying been sayed 
by the great Constantius, immediately on his succession to 
his father, at what time the army rose against those in 
power^ (making a rerolution through their apprehension 
of rerolution), and settled the goremment under new 
aoferttgns ; being sared together with his brother (a pre- 
bsjond belief and all expectation), he neither felt 



' OwiHatint^ lialf»broth<fi, JnHai CoPitsathM sod Delmstiai. Tbt&n 
bs BO rwnoasbto doabt thai Oomtsatint 11. wm a parly lo the 
IbfffHy ef his ftthef's kit fa^vneOoot bf the Bishop of Nioomodia, 
the pielesl ht ths ■ssiacrs of tbtss two priness and 
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gratitude to God for bis escape nor to the «»?«<" *Jr*''?^- / 
Show means he had been prescrred/ but showed himself 
^^,l"d t^ards both, by conceiring apostacy from the one 
and rebellion against the other. 

22. But to come to what is necessary for me to state m 
the berinnine-they were honoured with a princely mam- 
SL^aTd education in one of the royal castW being 
J^n^up for imperial power by this most humane 
!^^as ?he sole «Ucs of his famUy : who thu^ at the 
«u^ time, made his excuse for the revoluUon that had 
Xi pT«e upon his accession on the plea that it had been 
iudwiously dVne and not with his consent;' and equally 
iSSig to display his own magnanimity by the etarjnfiT o^ 
ST empire with them; and thirdly, to estobl«h his 
power on more solid foundations by meami of these 
Jro^_a thing that showed he planned more humanely 

*'T3''wui8t they were here enjoying oompleto leisure, 
imperial rank being stUl in the future, and be^ffP^^^ 
for them, whilst their age and expectations did not yet 
^It them to the secondary dignity ; they had masters in 
»U branches of learning, their uncle and soyereign causmg 
them to be instructed in the complete and regular course 
of education ; they studied also, and still more extensively, 

' Eren by Gregoiy'. own .hewing, thwe children owed their eM»pe 
bJZZ».^ to ihe mercy of Con.|.nU«., but to the «r. of 
Manma who made them t»ke Moctuary in a church. • 

'^;rw: chUdre. were kept ck-e pri«HH« for *»««-" r« •- 
^eluded c«tk at Cappadoci.. carefully -duded ^^^^'^^ 

•Itowod to «» none but their wrranu. There it no «^''» "^j^" 
rt«»tiu. had h«l mJe iMue, the U»t of hi. nephew, would unmed-tely 

ha»e been Mcrificed to state neceiiity. 

• bTao^ hi. oomplicity in the miirder. not only by .pp«opr«*inff 
th. nwSTof the rianghiwd prince, (whk-h might be ««««^ b/ 
^^"TLity). but by co^a^aUn, ^^J^^J^^^^ 

SrpL-. Mid reUinlng th«n to the lart. It ^/'^fj^^'^;^ 
3r&Biar that he mtorwl to him th. dowry of hi. BMthw, BaMteia. 
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our own kind of pliilo8q>hj,i that which deals not with 
words alone, but which conyejs pietj by means of moral 
training : liring in interooorse with the most excellent of 
men, and in the exercise of the most pleasant of occnpa- 
tions, and which offers a great field for the display of yirtne : 
for both brothers offered and enrolled themselyes amongst 
the clergy ; reading alond the sacred books to the people, 
thinking that this tended not a little to their glory, and 
that piefywas a greater decoration than all things else. 

24. By most snmptaons monuments to Martyrs, by 
emulation in their offerings, by all the other marks by 
which the fear of God is characterized, did they make 
known their love of wisdom and their lore of Christ : the ^ 
one of tiiem being sincerely picas ; for although too hastyO V 
in temper,* nerertheless he was genuine in his piety : theJ 
other awaiting his opportunity, and concealing under a 
mask of goodness his evil disposition. A proof of this 
(for indeed I cannot omit noticing it) was the miracle 
which then occurred, one highly deserving of being re- 
membered, and capable of openbg the eyes of many of 
tlie ungodly.' 

25. Both the brothers were, as I have told you, labour- 
ing for the Martyrs, and were sealously vying with one 
another in erecting an edifice to their honour with a 
large and eflbnent body of workmen : but inasmuch as 
the work did not proceed flpom the same motive, so neither ^' 
did the labonr come to the same end with both : for the 
• 

*^Th0olo(7, under Eosebiot of Cmstm. The enthutiMtic tmnper of 
iras so wroogfat apon by hie teeofaere Uwt at one time he was 
udoao to beouaw a aonk. 

•GsDsswisaaMNMisrofiBnMUyi bnl this, not being inoompsUUo 
> of fcilh, Gregory regudi at A Biere trifle. Julian, ae ho 

iBaaspietktotheAlaxandriBBi,wae,nptotheag«oftwentr, . 
beiffiriBOhffistiayty. ^' 

• Il»i|*be betas la Miad thai bis eoogrogatioa was eonpoeed on- 

tirafy of wesMB, sad sM^aaios or skfis— the only apoiogy Ar snob a 
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work of the one (the elder brother, I mean) was finishing, 
and going on according to calculation, as though God 
readily accepted the ofi*ering, like Abel's sacrifice, rightly 
ofi*ered up, and cut in pieces ; for the donation was, in 
some sort, the consecration of the first-fruits of the flock: 
but the offering of the other (alas for the dishonour of 
the impious, that already in this world bears testimony to 
the next, and that proclaims beforehand great events by 
trifling signs I), the God of Martyrs rejected »^ as He did 
the sacrifice of Cain ! 

26« And he continued labouring, and the earth shook 
off what he had toiled at, and he grew all the more 
zealous in the task, and she rejected the foundations of 
him that was unsound in the faith ; as though she were 
crying aloud at the shaking of the world that was about 
to proceed from him, and doing honour to the Martyrs 
through the dishonour she did to the most impious of 
men. This fact was a kind of presage of the future ob- 
stinacy and madness of the man, and of his insults to the 
Martyrs, and of his lawless conduct against the sacred 
edifices — one that from afar pursued^ the persecutor, and 
signified in advance the recompense of his impiety I 

27. thou Soul, clever truly for evil-doing, yet that 
canst not escape thy own punishment I O thou God, that 
hidest the Future, in order that it may either cut short 
impiety, or display Thy foreknowledge 1 Oh unexpected, 
yet more true than unexpected miracle! Oli brotherly 
love of the Martyrs I They did not accept honour from 
him that was hereafter to do dishonour to many Martyrs ; 
Uiey did not receive the gift of him that was hereafter to 
make many Confessors, or rather, to begrudge them the 
credit of the conflict 1 ' Or, to speak more correctly, they 
did not suffer themselves to be the only Martyrs to be 
insultedi whilst the others were interred and cared for by 

* A cnriooe figure, of a thing pimmnff what it ptweM t 

* This admiesion, which Qngoty often repeats, ii a sufficient sri* 
denee that there was no real perMoatioo of the Chrietaaas by Jnliaa. 
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pious bftDds ; nor would they give the Sophist of Wicked- 
aess the pleasure of exultiog over the insults done them, 
in order that hj the same hand some monuments of the 
IfartTTs should be set up, and others pulled down ; and 
thai some Martyrs should be honoured, but others dis- 
honoured ; whilst the honour in semblance anticipated bj 
bat a Httle while the dishonour in reality ; lest^ in addi- 
tioii to the greatness of the insult, he should think in 
himself how derer he was in thus cheating (as he did 
man) Ood also— the most quick-sighted, the All Wise, 
He who ** seiseth the wise in their craftiness ** — hj means 
of his outward show ; but that he might know that he . 
was understood, and that he might not be puffed up, 
seeing that he was detected. 

28. For if the Ood of Martyrs had not checked his 
impiety, nor had dried up, like a poisonous stream, his 
intended and concealed Tillany, t>r cut it short by what 
means He only knew, according to His hidden wisdom 
and goremmentt like as He suffered the iniquities of the 
Amorites to fill up their measure; but it was needful 
thai his eril intention should be hated, and his offering 
be rejected, for the edification of the multitude, and that 
the justice and purity of Ood with respect to the things 
offered ufito Himself should be manifested to the world. 

29. For He that said unto backsliding Israel, « If ye 
offer a wheaten cake, it is Tain : your incense is an 
abomination unto me ; " not accepting their New Moons 
and Sabbaths and Oreat Day, seeing that He, being full, 
stands not in need of anything that is human and little, 
■o that He should take pleasure in those who offer to Him 
uworthily; tor He abominates the sacrifice of trans« 
grcssors, ofen though it be a calf, as that of a dog, and 
their ftaa kin eense Ukt a blasphemy ; and excluding from 
i3bm Temple and shaking off as defilement the hire of a 
iMriot; whiisi He gires honour to that sacrifice alone 
wUeh pore hands bring unto the Most Pure, and a high 

* MBoli&ed spirik What wonder, then, if He did not 
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accept honour ftom that man, offered in bad mann«r and 
from a bad motive,— He that sceth not as man seeth, nor 
looketh at the outward appearance, but at the hidden man, 
and the inward workshop of yirtue or of wickedness! So 
much for this ; and if anyone is incredulous, we call in 
evidence those that beheld the fact, for they are nume- 
reus, who have delivered down the miracle to us, and 
will delive r it down to those who come after. ^ 

80. Bntlwhen, Mf As km o advanced to man's mI 
they began to handle the doctrines of philosophy (which I 
wish they had never done), and were deriving that power 
from wbrds which to the good is the weapon of virtue,, 
but to the ill-conditioned the incentive to vice, this man 
was no longer able to restrain his disease in every i»rt, 
nor to plan within himself alone the plot of his impioty 
in all its completeness ; but like as fire smouldermg in 
wood, even though it does not rise into a bright flame, 
either sparks flying out, or smoke from the inside, give 
warning of the mischief; or, if you like it better, as cer- 
tain water-springs that run through subterranean chan- 
nels by the aid of air, and then, not having sufficient 
room nor a free passage, burst forth in many pla^ of 
the ground, and gurgle out from below, being foroed up- 
wards by the strongth of the air, but checked and repelled 
by the weight above ; in the same way did he conceal the 
most paH of his impiety, by reason of the times and the 
superintendence of one stronger than himself (for as yet 
it was not safe to be impious) ; stUl, in some pomts he 
exposed the secret of his thoughts ; and, to the more 
•harpsighted, his impiety rather than his intelligence, by 
exerting himself in advocacy of the Pagans, in his dispu- 
tations against his brother, to a greater degree than was 
becoming — on the pretext, forsooth, that. he was prao- 
tising upon the weaker argument ; but this was in reality 
an exeroising of himself against the Truth, and a delight- 
ing in everything by which an impious disposition is 
charaoteriaed. 
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81. Bnt when the kindness of the emperor appoints his 
hrother mler, and pnts into his hands no small part of the 
habttaUe earth, this jonth obtained opportunity to hold 
interoonrse, in all freedom and secnritji with teachers and 
opinions of the (Veest kind. Aria was his school of im- 
pielj; whaterer works wonder^ as regards astrologj, 
natiTities, the show of knowledge of the Fatare, and all 
the jngglerj that goes along with them. The only thing 
now wanting was for power to be added to his impiety ; / 
he had not long to wait, and this also is given to him '^ 
against ns, because wickedness of the multitude was now 
fiUed up to the brim, and the prosperity of the ChriBtians 
had run, so to speak, into extraTaganoe, and demanded the::i 
contrary change ; and because of the license, and honours, 
and satiety, through which we had waxed proud. 

82. In reality it seems a harder matter to retain good y 
things, than to obtain those we do not possess ; and more 
easy to ?ecoTer departed prosperity by dint of care, than 
to pre senr e long that whidi is present, and ** pride goeth 
before destruction,** the ProTcrbs well say, ** and humility 
before glory ; '* or, that I may speak more plainly, ruin 
fblkms pride, and glorification follows humility. '* The 
Lord sets His face against the high-minded, and giveth 
grace unto the humble, and reoompenseth contrary things 
unto the adrersaries ; He that meeteth out all things 
justly/' Of this the dirine David was well aware, and 
reckons as one of his blessings, the fact of his being 
chastened, and confesses his thankf uhiess to Him, YHio had 
chas tene d ; inasmuch as the learning the commandments 
accrued to himself therefrom. And, •* Before I was hum- 
bled (si^ he), I went astray : on this account I haye kept 
Thj wovd,** placing his humiliation in the middle between 
Us transgression and his correction, seeing that it arose 
ool cf the firsts and produced the second, for sin is the 
parsnt of humiliation, and humiUation of repentance. So 
WBt hKfing been exalted when we were yirtuous and 
ofderiji and having grown up into this form and multi- 



tndo through God's guidance, " waxed fat and kicked ; 
and when we had spread ourselves out, we were pressed 
close ; and the glory and strength that we had gathered 
amidst persecutions and oppression, this when we pros- 
pered we brought to ruin— the sequel of my discourse shall 

ahow how. ,m %t \ 

33. The reign and the life of the Cicsar (Oallus) 
receives its termination : the intervening events I shall 
pass over in silence, from a wish to spare both the maker 
atid the sufferer, of both of whom I respect the piety, 
though I approve not of their rashness ; for though it 
was unavoidable for them, as being men, to err, ihit 
feature is what one cannot praise in the character of either, 
except that, even in this case, by the charge we shall 
bring against the one we shall acquit the other of aU 
blame.* The man we are speaking of immediately became 
the heir of his brother's power, but not of his piety, and 
shortly after heir to the men who had raised him to power, 
partly with his consent, and partly because he was forced 
by the lot of all, and was overcome by compulsion, which 
proved evil and ruinous to the whole world.* 

34. Why didst thou this, O most religious and Christ- 
loving of princes ! (for I address thee as though present 
here, and listening to my censure, even though I know 
thee to be far above our fault-finding, for thou art placed 
at the side of Gk)d, and hast inherited the glory that is 
there ; having retired from earth only to receive afiother 
croiiwi— change thy crown). Why didst thou devise this 
scheme P thou who didst so far surpass all in sagacity 
and understanding, not only the princes of thy own times, 
but also those who preceded thee : thou who didst clear 

» The temerity of OaUut In power wm ao far beyond all cdculatiott 
at to exonerate Constantiuf ftom the charge of temerity in raising Wm 

to thai power. 

• AUnding to the adrioe of Constantlnt' prime minister Eatropins, lo 
pnt Julian to death along with his brother-a piece of nsdees cmdty 
OTermM by the empreet, whose infiamiot Gregory hece depceoates. 
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awaj barbarian foroe from round abont ns, and didst pat 
down domestic grants, some bj means of argnment,^ 
otben bj foroe of arms ; and in either waj, without being 
embarrassed in the one course bj the emplojment of the 
other: thou of whom great trophies stand erected with 
arms and with battles, but jet greater and more oonspi- 
eaous thj gifts to heayen : thou to whom embassies and 
petitioners flocked from everj quarter of the world, whom 
part already obeyed, and the rest would have obeyed ; for 
ererjthing was hoped, equal to what had been already^, 
aehiered. Thou that wert led by Ood*s own hand in eyery j 
aetion and purpose, whose prudence was admired more than ^ 
]iisTalour,and hisralour again more than his prudence, and 
. jet more admirable than his glory in both was his piety, j 

85. How was it then that in this case alone thou didst 
show thjself ignorant and inconsiderate? What meant the 
hastiness of tiij inhuman humanity P What evil spirit 

• took part in thj deliberation? The great inheritance, thj 
hereditarj decoration — I mean tiiose that are named after 
Christ — ^Uie nation shining out in all parts of the habitable 
world, the Bojal PriesUiood gathered together with so. 
much blood and sweat : didst thou in so little space and 
brief moment of time present and deliyer up unto the 
publio murderer I 

86, Perhaps I appear to jou, m j brethren, to be im- 
pious somewhat, and unreasonable in using words like 
these, and because I do not immediatelj subjoin the words 
of the truth to the words of upbraiding ; and jot I hayo 
anflhrientlj oleared m jself eren bj the terms of m j aocusa- 
lioii, if je hare onlj paid a little attention to the form of 
B J chiding. And in this case onlj the accusation contains 
IB itself ther acquittal, finr bj using the word ** benignitj,'^ 
I let jou see the defence : for who is not assured, eren of 
those but alightlj acquainted with that prince, tiiat not 
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whoM traqpf Conttsatns giiiMd orsr bj bribtry, whilst 
oiiliclHioas atgotiiUoni with hhatSyhransa, whom hscamed 
i sad lingawnii iapteohsd bsttit. 
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merely would he have passed over not only that man, the 
glory of his own family, or the maintenance of his own 
power, but that he would have, without grudging, pnr- 
^ased our well-being and safety by the sacrifice of his 
empire, of all his possessions, and of his very life, than 
which nothing is more precious to every man ^ 

37. No one, saroly, was ever possessed with so fervent 
a desire for any object, as was that emperor for the aggran- 
dizemont of the Christians, and their advancement to the 
highest pitch of glory and power: and neither nations 
vanquished, nor the commonwealth well governed, nor the 
imatness of wealth, nor the superabundance of glory, nor 
the being, and the being entitled " King of Kings, nor a^l 
the other marks by which mortal felicity is distinguished ; 
not one of all these things gave him such delight m tha^ 
through his means, we, and through our means, he should 
have glory in the sight of God and men, and that our 
supremacy should continue indestructible to all time ; for 
bMides all this, he clearly perceived the fact («"»«?« 
as he did on these matters with deeper insight and loftier 
mind than the vulgar herd), that simultaneously with the 
state of the Christians grew up that of the Romwis, and 
their supremacy began its course with the sojourn o^Chnst 
upon earth, which before that time had not perfectly 
ripened into a monarchy : and for this reason, in my opinion, 
he fostered and befriended our Church all the more : mas- 
much as he, though he did slightly vex ' us, yet did so not 
out of despite and insoleuce, nor to gratify other parties 
at our expense : but he vexed us a liUle in order that we , 
might be at one together, and become unanimous, and not ^ 
bo divided, neither be separated by our schisms. 

88. But, as I observed, simplicity of disposition is a Uimg 
that is unguarded, and humanity goes along with inse- 
cnrity, and one free from wickedness is the last to suspect ^ 
wickedness in others : for this reason what was oommg 
> A mild, f«y mild sUuwrn, to hii perisomtioa oC tht OalhoBo ••€», 
at ths intli^Uon of hit ArisB admen. 
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was nnpeioeiTedy and the simalation was undetected ; and 
impieij little bj little crept in, and two kind feelings came 
into plaj aimnltaneonslji one of them for his own picas 
family, the other tor this, the most impioas and godless 
of mankind.^ And what had this said indiTidnal to blame 
in the Christians, what was there in onr morals that he 
disapprored of, what did he find so superior and nn- 
shakable bj argument in the doctrines held bj the heathen, 
what sort of model did he follow, that he set himself np 
for the most knowing of all through his impiety, and 
■troire to riral the author of his elevation after a somewhat 
iKOfweL fiishion P And since truly he could not possibly 
surpass him in yirtue and better conduct, he aimed at so 
doing by means of showing himself quite the reyerse, by 
his outrageous behariour against religion, and his seal 
for the worse side. The apology for that person [Con- 
ttantius], in behalf of the Christians, and as regards the 
Ghristiaiis, goes so Cur as this, and is a satisfactory one, 
at least for people of sense. 

' 89. But as there are many who, though they acquit 
CoQstaatius of the abore-named charge, yet do not oxcuso 
him on another count, but accuse him of stupidity in that 
he put power into the hands of one most ill-disposed 
towards himself (nay, rather his mortal foe) ; and, first of 
all, made the same person his enemy, and then made him 
strong, laying tho foundations of his enmity by the execu- 
tkm ol his brother [Oallas], and then furnishing the 
strsngth by the conferring of the imperial rank — ^it is 
Decenary for me to go a little into particulars upon this 
■ub|eol^ and to show that his kindness was not entirely 

* CoBitaBtiat had hi rmiitf been to altfmtd by the rebellion of 
SyhavH upoa the fikine, that he frH the BeeeeeHy'of acoUeegae in the 
Weit,aad Jaliea wee the eole eorritorof hieown ftmUy, to whom he 
soald hafe leeovee. By nenyiiig Urn to hie sitter, Helene, he made 
the hwd doably ears, sad bat i» hie ownetapid Jeakmey, thomeeeaTO 
have prated the beet poHiblete his own iatofeel— that of the 
>sk sat SBMul a eeoaat IoMnu 
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without reason, nor foreign to the magnanimity and fore- 
thought befitting an emperor; for we should be ashamed 
if, after receiying so much honour at his hands, and bemg 
firmly convinced of his eminent piety, we did not state 
what is just in his defence ; a thing which is due from us, 
the Cultivators of Reason and Truth, even to those who 
have conferred no benefits upon us ; and, all the more so, 
after his departure from this world, when we have escaped 
all appearance of being fiatterers and our statements are 
no longer exposed to injurious suspicion. 

40. For who would not have expected, if nothing more, 
at least to tame that man [Julian] by the honours lavished 
on him, or to make him more honest by the very confidence 
with which he was treated? as though by a just and 
imperial decision on the merite of tho two brothers, both 
of him that had been punished, and of him that was pro- 
moted ; inasmuch as the man who raises the second brother 
to honours that no one could have expected, not even the 
recipient of those honours himself, makes it evident that 
he had not punished the first brother without just grounds 
of anger ; and that the first action was the result of the 
audacious behaviour of that party, the second the effect of 

his own insolence. 

41. And besides this, he derived confidence, if one must 
mention the principal thing, not so much from that per- 
son's trustworthiness, as from confidence in his own 
strength, just as Alexander the Ghreat seems to me out of 
simUar confidence to have granted, not merely his life to 
the vanquished Poms, and that, too, after he had contended 
so vigorously for his kingdom, but the sovereignty of India 
to boot: as though he could display in no other way than 
this his magnanimity— a point in which he, bemg Alex- 
ander, deemed it far worse to be beaten, than by force of 
arms in the first instance ; whilst, if he found him ungrat^ 
ful, it still remained in his power to reduce himasecond 
time to subjection ; and the very superabundance of con- 
fidenoe produced his humanity. 
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42. And Tel whj do I oontent thia point, when it is 
qmte PMnble for me to gain my oanae, eren thongh 
b«t«i iun? For if he that tmated is bUmeworthr, 
what most the permm tmsted b^ compared with him P 
And rf the not disoovering, beforehand, a man's disposition 
u to bo oensnred, how low mnst wo place tiiat badness of 
Jtp(»hon Itself P Bat in truth wickedness is a thing 
that defies aU calculation, and there is no means wherel^ 
eoa en make the bad better; when this person, by the 
ynj thugs through which he jusUy ought to have been 
wndered better disposed, and if he still harbonrad any 

■''"iL";.*^ (*••"* *" *"^« extinguished it altogether, 
VM tandled, by tiiese Teiy favours, into yet more bitter 
•nna^, ud sought out for the means to rerenge himself 
vpon his benefiMStor. 

4a. Such things did his Plates teaoh him, and his 
Ouysippuses, and the fhr.fkmed Walk, and the gmre 
Jrowh, send those who month so grandfloquently this, 
tiwegnalriy of Geometiy, and the aiguments about 
JiistMM^ and the duty to prefer receiTing wrong to the 
•OBunithng wrongi this, his fine teachers, and the acoom. 
plms and lawgivers of his reign— people that ho had 
petod np out of the highways and the pits ; of whom he 
coold not appoTo the oonduot, though he admired their 
loqnaaty, and probably not so much iku as their mere 

"S!^' f "?*^ oounseUor and instructor as to what 
ongns to be done, and what not. 

44. Assuredly we ought to admire these men that build 
otose in words (which cannot subsist in reaUtyV that all 
Int wocdup aqestio tyrannies, and, with aU their gnTe 

Si 1!S!V*!*.l'^. ^ '***^ *^ 8«^' ««»• of 

IS^S^^^ » no God at all, others that He 
tMna M heed of things h«ra below, but that the uniTsrse 
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moYos along at random, and bj chance ; others, that it is 
gnided bj the Stars and the dispositions of Neoessitji 
directed I know not bj whom, nor from what source; 
others suppose that the All tends to Pleasure, and that 
this is the end of human existence; Virtue is to them 
merelj a specious name, nor is there anything bejond the 
present life, nor anj Judgment upon the things done in 
this life hereafter, to chastise iniquity ; for either no one 
of the wise men amongst them has peroeiyed the truth, 
but has been entangled in the deep mud (as the saying is) 
and unillumined gloom of error and ignorance, so as not 
OTon to look towards the rays of the Truth, after purifying 
his intellect; but grovelling in the dirt around things 
below, and the objects of the senses, and not able to 
imagine anything superior to the " demons," ' nor to raise 
himself up in a manner worthy of Him that made us— or 
if anyone caught a slight glimpse of it, inasmuch as he used 
for his guide Reason and not Qod, he was drawn astray by 
that which had the most plausible appearance, and which 
attracted the vulgar by its proximity. 

45. What wonder is it then, that starting from such 
principles as these, and steered by such pilots, the man 
trusted should have turned out such a villain towards him 
that had trusted him ; the man honoured, so base to him 
that had conferred the honour ? For if I must make any 
apology for him, in the midst of my indictment, the 
fellow does not seem to me to have rebelled against those 
who had set him up, and to have sought free scope for 
his own folly, so much out of reterUmerU for the loss of his. 
brother ' (whom he well knew was opposed to him on the 
side of religion) as because he could not endure the spread ^ 

^ Th« PIaUniio Powws of Katun, the aetnal agtiiU of the One 
oupmiie. 

* Julian certainly condoned tba death of Gallot, at merited by hb 
cruelty and treaeonable doeigne } he only complaiiie of hie exeention 
withoat fbrm of trial And thia in hia *«£pietle to the Atheniane,* in 
he pate all hia chargee againat Conetantiot in the etiongeal light 
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of Cbrisiiaiiifyy tad had run mad agaiiiBt the Fkith ; for 
** philosophj Mid aoTereignty (a9 their cant hath it) onght 
to be nnited in one " — not in order that states may be 
restramed firom impiety/ bnt that thej may be filled 
therewith* 

46. And that first aot of his self-will and madness, his 
asmiming the diadem and decorating himself with the 
snpreme title— the which, not being the rapine of chance, 
bnt the price of merit, either regnlar snccession confers, 
or else the rerolntion of the soyereign ; or else the decision 
of the Senate, as in the olden time: a title which does not 
render him that is master of the pawetf master likewise of 
the homomr in its fall extent. In the next place, since he 
knew that he had made desperate measnres a matter of 
necessity to him in consequence of what he had already 
dared, what does he plan, and to what extent of impiety 
and andaoity does he proceed? the mad soul! He 
*^*T^»ff against the emperor, and moves forth out of the 
Wesli nnder the pretence of excosing his conduct in as- 
snming the diadem, for he still thought of cloaking his 
desperate intention, but in reality with the view of trans- 
frrring the empire to himself, and getting himself admired 
far his want of sense— and truly he was not disappointed 
in his hopes. 

47. (Let not those be astonished, who know not the 
insomiablo depth of the counsels ot God, by which the 
uirerte is directed, and who do not submit to the One 
skilled in the pilotage, Who is in all respects wiser than 
OBxtelTee, Who guides His own whither and in what man- 
ner Ho pleaseth : and entirely for their good, and healing, 
what thoBi^ those that are being healed be impatient 
udAT the onset by which counsels He is not stirred up 
uto wiokedness, for the Deity being good by His nature, 
ie not the oanso of erils, neither of 1dm that prefers the 

> "IiViiCy" is ifgalsriy mad for FitgMilHi,st Is •'Athtfasi" for 

ff sy writsfB so tiM two ndoa 
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thing, ol wickednees.) He wm not, l^^^^"' f„*f /^^^^ 
w. SLer bnt with vast celerity trayemng his own and 
io„.r^of the barbarian frontier, «V"~;-8 f P^^f 
m^M bTetealth than by force of arms, he at last w draw- 
SHwitothe capital of the empire ; being, a. h« own 
l^H:?^1aT etimnlated to this expedition by presages, 
Sf^or;~mising a revolntion in *« time co-J.. 
I^d dcTiainir a change in the sUte : or rather, as the tale 
U of 2o"e who tell the truth, he did this in .eoordancj 
Si^h a certain preconcerted plot, bnt -J »ore ;«« ^-".t 
doenlT laid ; he was calculating upon a death, of whicn no 
tTwm elf the contriver, having plotted the execntion 
Tf^rSime by means of someone in the interior: ' so that 
JblnJ^rwi not Mehuncledge bnt kno,vledgs, and nota 
fovoTrtbe d«mo-ns. How sagacious they •" ,» ""^ 
fitters Persia has clearly shown : so let people cease 
pS STd" mons for his rapid success, or el«. fce shall 
hnpute his ruin also to the same agency. 

48 Now, if the decease of the emperor had not anbci- 
patVd SHdvance of the tyrant, and his P^ VjnachmaUon 
Cn more effectual than hi. open violence, the m»croant 
^uld B^n have discovered that he had been too expe- 
Jtious for his own destruction; «"» before his fit of frsn.y 
•„ ch"ti»ed by the Persians, he would have paid the 
ZdtyThi. Jme in the territories of the Roman, upon 
SSI he Ymelj waged war. Proof of thi. » at hand 
for whUst be wa. still advancing and fancying himwlf 
Indil^vered. by order of that most excel ent «nper«^he 
was beinjr surrounded by a force that cut off his retreat, 
ITbS evident from what followed ; for even afVjr he 
^^tor of the empire, he had no ""11J??»W« ^ 
littering this army. Now, his adverwry. boUing with 
SdlgpSon against this folly and impiety combined, and 

. Of" 4. P.I.C.. o^'P'^^'^^^'rrzT^'^^t^Sl 

pri«je .QMehs 10 poiioa CoMttnUM at a «M»d tlin* 
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; hmring this vwy derer fellow completely in his nefc-Hdw 

ZT^JZ^r^-"^ ^^ Terf middle of li WSj 
joee^ hie mortal otfeer, after offering manj excuaee to 
God and man for his misplaced hnmanitj,' and haWn^ set 
« cample to all Christians bj his ue^ Jf affechSie 

JI^^J'^^}^ » tear or two mingled with joy on 
•oconni of what comes next in my theme, rises to my 

5hi Hi** !. ''•^ *• •****•• engagement, and strifi 
whennyer and sea come together and strire for mastery 
F^fi^m what came hist I am affected with theToyS 
frwi what went before I am mored to the teirs not 
Sr L"?. T'"* f *^ ^^"^'^"^ "d the c^Smdy 

pjjoitted by God for onr correofcion on account of our 
pnde: but also on accounVcf that man's soul, and those 
tut were drawn away together with him int^ the imJ 

W. Some people bewail their concluding plagues, and 
tteir torment, i^ this world, because the p^S We^l 
the only thing they beliere in, and they^camiot iLh ' 
SSiST ""^^ 't^ *• *"•'** »^"^«' do they be^S 
2s. d^ ^^\^^'^ ^' retribution in stoi for Z 
thmg. d^ in this hfe: but they lead the life of brut^ 

ttTfeZi *^ only upon what comes day by day, and 
W^ ii."^^,T* ^PP*"^ ^y «»o thing alone, 
SSL^ ]!!• ''S?' •^^ •'^ ^*» ^PP<>«*o, theS disap 
JT^LS'^w?' "^PP^««- ButitstrikL 
S! ^ i*^"^ ^"""^ ""^ 'or their torments in 
far ti?S^* •S* ?? pnnishment that is stored uj 
lor the widwd : and yet I do not mention the greatest of 




^JidlMiwheo aoWM-aptewfrMieof mind 
•d Jalton hk heir swl wocMtor, tsMwd of Uielr «abiy 
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all, their being shut out from Ood : how yast an aggra- 
vation that is of their punishment 1 

51. How should I not weep for the unhappy man him- 
self; for the persecutors more than for the persecuted P 
How not bewail yet more than those that went over to 
the side of evil, the man that carried them with him P 
But rather, to the one side, it was no hardship to suffer 
for Christ's sake, nay the most welcome thing possible, 
and that not only for the next world, but for the glory 
and freedom of speech that they bestowed upon them- 
selves by moans of their dangers : but to the other side, 
before the torments in store and threatened, came those 
they have suffered now : and better were it for them if 
they had been punished a longer time in this world, than 
to have been reserved for the yet juster punishments of tho 
future state. Thus much for the sake of the law that 
forbids us to exult over the fall of an enemy, and demands 
sympathy ^ from those that stand upright : and now it is 
time for me to return to the rest of my subject. 

52. What was this so great seal in a bad cause, what 
this love of impiety, what this running after destruction, 
whence became such an enemy of Christ this former 
disciple of Christ, he that was conversant in so many 
words of Truth, and who had preached and heard of the 
things that lead unto salvation ? For no sooner had he in- 
herited the empire than he publicly professed his impiety^ 
as if ashamed of over having been a Christian, and on this 
account bearing a grudge against the Christians in whose 
name he had participated: and the very first of his 
audacities, according to those who boast of his secret 
doings, into which details am I forced to enter I with un- 
hallowed blood he rids himself of his baptism,^ setting up 
the initiation of abomination against the initiation aooord- 
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^ This *' iTrnpathy ** i« the aunnmee of the ererlaeting tormenti to 
which Jnlien has just been consigned by the compessaonate pceaeher. 
* Supposed by La Bl^terie to mean that Julian eabaplbcd h&msetf 
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iBg to our riie^ ^ m swme wallowing in the mire," aooord- 
ing to the pforerb ; end he unooneeorates his hands by 
eleansing them from the bloodless saorifice bj moans 
whereof we are made partakers with Ghrist, both in His 
■nfferings and in His divinitj. With yiotims and with 
aaorifioes he inaognrates his palaoe, nsing eril counsellors 
for an eTil reign. 

53. Bnt sinoe I hare mentioned victims and the man's 
gyperMiiont or more properlj unhappy eancUtumf^ as re- 
gitfds sneh matters, I do not know whether I ought to 
commit to writing the mirade that was whispered about, 
or to disbeliere those that report it ; for I myself am 
wavering in mj judgment, and know not to which side 
to incline^ inasmuch as things justly claiming to be be- 
lieved are mixed up with others totally unworthy of 
oredit. For that some sign from heaven should have 
been given to mark the novelty and impiety of the 
crime, is not to be reckoned among things incredible, but 
amongst suoh as have often happened before on the eve 
of very great changes ; but that this sign was given in 
the manner reported is, to me at any rate, a matter of 
great astonishment, as well as to all such as wish and 
believe that things pure are manifested in a pure 



54. The story is, that when he was sacrificing, the en- 

timils of the victim displayed the figure of the Cross 

•nolosed within a garland, which ^ight struck the others 

with honor and dismay,and the oonviotion of our gaining 

% the viotoiy ; but the instructor in impiety it filled with 

bygoiaglbioaghUMlNiptimofbloodfai the TiwroboUs i tlMOOOtsxt, 
konevcr, ihowt thai Gngofy nkn ooly to the nwiftd of psgsa laeri* 
ftoM ia Ibt Filaes. 

' A pby epoa 9mmimft9i4m sad ^vp^oi^vfa, which ihowt the 
iimitf of tht pnseher's p to a uaciatfcm of tho two wotdi. 
* The ijKwukm wiohoo hit ooogr^gttkm to bdiero tho itory, hot 
10 nfe M§ owa oiodit with toaiiblo pooplo by doebrfaig 
onarinfed of if i soo t io t or iW t i ik 
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• i\Zt the multitude, and feared by all (as would 

inaccessible to the m^'«™ ' ^ ^ell before pro- 

that he had feared the way '«*?'"» '" jtj, t^e man 

eeedins to snch extremities), in «o?»P*"y 7l!w^w the 
ceeaing *" , sanctuaries put together, tue 

'"^ ^nct twt JT or«Sp4t more righUy to be called , 
Tlf 'i^i i a kSf o? divLtion amongst them to confer 
for this IS a """^ ;' ^ t^e subterranean demons 

"^'^ ^"'^S^^^etenr Whether that they delightmore 

^"^l^ZTej are darkness, and makers of the 
m darkness, bewnse^y ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^f 

^^""Z^ri^^^-l beoa Je through wichthey 
pious persons »*»^* ^'t ' fine feUow proceeded 

irthrxTJe fr^^htrji'Sinr^ed^i-' -r^ 

;;S mic" an ally of Him whom he pers^uted. And 
what follows is yet more homWe. 

I Ffobobly a Mithimk esfe. 
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56. The Seal ^ prevailed ; the demons are worsted, the 
terrors are allayed. And then what follows ? The 
wickedness rerires, he takes oonrage again ; the attempt 
is repeated, the same terrors retnrn ; again the sigpi of the 
Cross, and the ranishing demons ; the neophjte in despair. 
The celebrant is at hand, explaining awaj the truth : **We 
hare made onrselyes abominable, we haye not terrified 
them ;** the worse side conqners, for these were his words : 
and bj dint of talking he persuades, and bj persuading he 
leads his disciple into the pit of perdition.' And no 
wonder at it, for a yioious disposition is more readj to 
follow what is better than to be checked hj what is better. 
Now what he said, did, or was deoeiyed in, before he was 
sent up again, those maj know who initiate and are 
initiated into these rites : at anj rate he reascends full of 
the demon both in mind and in his actions, and indicating 
bj the frensjr of his eyes whom he had been worshipping ; 
if indeed he was not possessed with a demon from the 
yerj day on which he first took up with such bad 
ideas ; but then, it became moreoonspicuous, in order that 
he might not haye gone down there in yain, and become 
partaker with demons: a thing which those people call 
** enthusiasm,'* putting a handsome name upon it. Now' 
his first actions were as related aboye. 

57. But when the birth-pains were growing strong, and 
the wMffieian was bursting forth to light, he became aware 
of something (either as b^g a man deyer in wickedness 
and without a riyal in impiefy, or whether he w as put u p 
Jojt by those who anointed him for this end), thaffEooarry 
on the war openly, and to preside in person oyer the im- 
pious attempt^ beddes being both rash and stupid, was in 



* Tht 8|ga of iIm Orasi) ngsliily tsnosd by EueUiii 9wriipnm^ 
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all respects most damaging to his object : for that wo 
should become the more obstinate when oppressed, and 
would oppose to tyranny our seal in the cause of religion ; 
inasmuch as generous spirits are wont to grow restive ; 
against compulsion, and after the manner of a flame fanned : 
by the wind, to blaze up so much the more, the more ' 
violently they are blown down. And this he discovered 
not only from reflection, but had it proved to him by the 
history of the previous persecutions, which have only made 
the Christian more honoured instead of more feeble, 
strengthening him in piety, and like heated iron dipped in 
water, steeling him by means of his dangers ; but if ho 
carried on the war with AEiifico^^and coloured violence with , v 
cajolery, and like coveringround a hook with the bait, so ] 
covered his tyranny with wheedling, his enterprise would 
become at once ingenious and likely to bo successful. 

58. For, besides his other motives, he begrudged the 
honour of martyrdom to our combatants, and for this 
reason he contrives now to use compulsion, and yet not 
seem to do so.» That wo might suffer, and yet not gain 
honour as though suffiDring for Christ's sake. What 
folly in the first place if he thought it would bo unknown 
on whose account these dangers were run, and that he could 
hide the truth by his cunning devices ! But the more he 
plotted against our honours so much the greater and more 
conspicuous was he making them. ^ 

59. In the second place, if he imagined that we braved 
danger out of love of glory, and not of the Truth, let the 
Bmpedocleses amongst those people piny at such a game, 
and their Aristacuses, and their Bmpedotimuses, and 
their Trophoniuses, and a lot more of such unlucky folks 

« An sdmiMion quite mfficient to disproTe the exigence of any per- 
•eontkm for rtWgimC* sake. Julian'i grand offence in the preecher'e 
etet was the depriring the ChrUaane of the power of pereeeaUng oChen 
of diifcrwit Tiewi, of which they had fuUy arailed th«nielT«f daring ths 
lwenty*foar yean of the reign of Conttantint. 

D 
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whom the one, 'afier making a Gk>d of himself, as he 
f anc ie d, by means of the Sicilian crater, and sent himself 
up to a better termination of existence, was betrayed by 
that dear little sandal, romited np by the fire, and was 
proclaimed not a god amongst men, bat a man of vanity, 
no philosopher, nay, not even possessed of common 
intelligence ; whilst those who out of the same itch and 
ambition bnried themselres in certain inaccessible caves, 
and were afterwards detected, did not reap so much 
hononr from the deception as they did disgrace from the 
disooTery. 

60. It is sweeter to Christians to snffer for religion's 
sake, even though they may be unknown to all men, than 
it is to others to enjoy glory combined with impiety ; for 
we make small account of pleasing men, but our whole 
aim is at honour from Gbd, or rather at something ofevs 
this honour, we being true lovers of wisdom and lovers of 
God, craving for assimilation to the Qooi'tor the sake of 
the Qood itself, not for the honours in store for us there. 
For this is the second class of the praiseworthy actions — 
the doing anything for reward, and on account of recom- 
pense : as the ihird is of those that shun wickedness out 
of fear of punishment. Such and of such character are 
our societies : and this is easy, for those who choose, to 
prove firom many examples. 

61. But he, as though he were about to deprive us of a 
very great honour (for the vulgar always judge of other 
-people's feelings by their own), particularly persecuted 
this reputation of ours: ^ neither did he, in common with 
former persecutors magnanimously proclaim his own im- 
pielj: nor does he (if not like a sovereign, at any rate 
like a tyrantX take his measures about us, in the way of 
one who thought it a fine thing to force impiety upon the 
mAom of the worid, and to ^rranniie over a creed that 

* Msrlyidosi, wUoh hs nfond tht OhrisUaas, gni4fliig then the 
it WMdd hriaff thesk 
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had vanquished all other oreeds — ^he attacks our religion 
in a very rascally and ungenerous way, and introduces 
into his persecution the traps and snares concealed in 
argummts.^ Consequently, as power is divided into two 
parts — pevBiuuion and farce (and what was yet more in- 
human, he made over the exercise of his tyranny to mobs 
and to towns, of whom the frenzy is less open to blame on 
account of their want of reason, and inconsiderate im- 
petuosity in everything ; and this he did, not by means of 
a public order, but by not repressing their outbreaks, 
making their will and pleasure an unwritten law). 

62. But the milder and more kingly part, the way of 
persuasion, he forsooth takes for himself; he did not, 
however, play this port quite perfectly, for neither is it in 
Nature that cither the leopard should put off its spots or 
the Ethiopian his blackness, or the fire its burning, or 
the wicked one, being a murderer from the beginning, his 
hatred of man, or that he should put off that spiteful 
disposition with which he started against us. But as the 
story goes that the chameleon becomes all kinds of colours 
and readily assumes every hue except the white (for I 
pass by the Proteus of the fable, that Egyptian trickster), 
in the same way that man also was and became every- 
thing towards the Christians except clemency, and his 
humanity was very inhuman, and his persuasiveness com- 
pulsion, and his goodness an excuse for savageness : in 
order that he might appear to use farce with good reason, . 
when he had failed in persuading. 

63. And this is evident from the fact that persuasion 
lasted but a short time, whilst much more prevalent was the 
argument of force that followed close upon it, in order 
that, as in the hunts, we might be caught either in the 
snares or by the pursuit ; and one way atleast shouldcapture 



1 The true " head and firontof hit oflRnidiog* 
lirom perMM^ioii— argnmtnt, the preaoher felt, 
dasgeroiis weapon. 
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jam all. In the next place, he beiDg thns disposed and pre- 
pared, uses another stratagem against ns, with all possible 
■ecority, though exceeding impiety ; he (as is the eastern 
with all peraecntors), makes a beginniog of his wickedness 
with those nearest to him and the oompanj aronnd his 
person ; inasmuch as it was not possible to attack those 
ontside if those within were not gained oyer, jnst as one 
cannot lead an army against the CDemy which is mntinons 
towards its own general. 

64. And for this reason he changes the imperial house- 
hold, first selecting some individuals for death,^ and 
banishing others, not as being well disposed to the great 
emperor (their late master), but as being jet better dis- 
posed towards that Ghreater One, and thereby UDserrice- 
aUe to himself on both accounts. The soldiery he gains 
OTer partly by his own efforts, partly through their 
oflBcers, an engine he oonsidered most to be relied on — 
part of them being Tanqnished by the hope of promotion, 
part seduced by their own simplicity, and knowiog no 
other law than the will of the emperor. 

65. And still more than the army, did he make his 
own all that portion which he found already corrupt and 
nnsound — tune-serrers ' then as they had been before, of 
whom he had enslayed one half and hoped to do the 
other, for he had not exterminated the whole body, 

* Tbe wrtCeh Einebiiis, the mmtAl enemy of Gallas and him8e]f» and 
a T«y mail onmber of Conataatiiia' miniiten, wlio, bo it remembered, 
wtra eondenned, not bj Julian, bnt bj a militaiy tribanal, oompoeed of 
Gallie oAoer^ many of whom moat hare been Oirietians, in oonie* 
qiMBOo of the pnpoodenuioe of tbai religion in tho WeeL 

* Tlwstatoof England onderKaryia an exaet parallel to that of the 
Smpiie mder Julian. The new religion in each oaee wae held by a. 
Meall minoffi^, bnl wall organind and extremely noisy j the rest of the 
popdation, tieepi in certain dietricts where local caneet kept^up Kal 
fa thaaadent reHgioQ, ware entfavly indiffnent to principles, bat eager 
fathophnder of the temple knds and trsasorea, as of those of the 
abhejs aad eatkadrals. This state of things dearly appears fr 
JaEn^i eoaqplBiats in the IfisopogOB. 
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neither had the power who persecuted through his 
agency given him so much strength against us, for there 
yet remained **' over sixteen thousand that had not bent 
the knee unto Baal,** neither had worshipped the Golden 
Image, neither had been bitten by the serpents, but had 
looked up to the Serpent that was huug upon a tree, and 
was destroyed by the sufferings of Christ. For there 
were many persons in office and in high station,^ whom 
there was a probability of overcoming whether by means 
of fear or of hope ; many also of those in lower place, 
and only considerable through number, in attacking whom 
he was rebuffed like a warlike engine of unsuitable sort 
by some well-built wall. Nevertheless, that which 
escaped did not vox him so much as that which was 
caught encouraged him (as it naturally would a man so 
infatuated) ; and his wishes pictured to him what was 
hoped for as already in his possession. 

66. Moreover he fihows his audacity against the great 
iijmbol,^ which marches in procession along with the Cross, 
and leads the army, elevated on high, being both a Bolace 
to toil, and so named in the Roman language,' and king 
(as one may express it) over all the other standards, what- 
ever are adorned wifch imperial portraits, and expanded 
webs in divers dyes and pictures, and whatever, breathing, 
through the fearful gaping mouths of dragons, raised on 
high on the tops of spears, and filled with wind through- 
out their hollow bodies, spotted over with woven scales, 
present to the eye a most agreeable and at the same time 

* An admission that such persons did not lose their places on the score 
of their religion, for Gregory allows that they were permitted toranain 
in oiBce, upon the chance of their ultimately coming orer to Jnlian*s 
riews. 

' The Monogram of Christ, revealed to Constantino in a vision, and 
painted on the soldiers' shields on the ere of his battle with Maxentios. 
— See account in Lactantios. 

' LtAarum, quasi /aAoriMi leranen ! A curious illustration of Ihe pre- 
vailing iironnnciatkm by accent 
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terrible show. And when ihisgs about him were settled 
aooording to his mind, and he was, as he fancied, ont of 
the reach of danger in his own yicinitj, he then proceeds 
to what came next. 

67. O thou most foolish, and impions, and ignorant in 
great matters I dost then dare this against the great in- 
heritance and the whole world's harrest, that -passes over 
all limits bj means of the simplici^ of the Word and 
the follj, as ye will call it, of the preaching, the which 
has OToroome the wise, and put an end to deyils, and has 
shot oTor Time, being at once ancient and new, in the 
same waj as ye make a special wonder of one of your 
own gods ; sinoe it is the former by its shadowing forth 
• in types, the latter by the accomplishment of the mystery 
stored np for its doe timeP Didst thou not do this 
agamst the great heritage of Christ, and who wert then, 
and what, and from whence P Against the great heritage, 
and which will nerer cease, eren thoogh some may rage 
against it, eren more than thou hast done, but which will 
adTance erer further and be exalted P (for I believe the 
prophecies and the things seen) ; that heritage which He, 
as Oocf, hath created, and, as Man, hath inherited ; which 
the Law hath typified, grace fulfilled, and Christ dedi- 
cated ; which the Prophets built up, the Apostles bound 
together, and the Eyangelists finished off I 
68. Didst thou war against the sacrifice of Christ with 
-f thj abominations, against the blood that cleansed the 
world with thy offerings of blood P Didst thou wage war 
against Peace P Didst thou lift thy hand against the 
Hand that was nailed for thee and through thee P Against 
the Oall didst thou set thine own liking ; ^ against the 
Oroes, a trophy ; against His death, subrersion of religion ; 
•gainst His Resurrection, thy rebellion; against the 
Uartyr, the want of martyrs P * Thou persecutor next 
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the Tttliller, the want of tMtimony,'' a miMrAblt pby 
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to Herod, thou traitor next to Judas, except so far as not 
ending thy life with a halter, as he did ; ^ thou murderer 
of Christ next to Pilate ; thou hater of Grod next to the 
Jewel 

69. Hadst thou no respect for the yictims slain for 
Christ's sake P Didst thou not fear those mighty cham- 
pions, that John, that Peter, Paul, James, Stephen, Luke, 
Andrew, and Thecla P And those who after them, and 
before them, faced danger in the cause of Truth, and who 
confronted the fire, the sword, tho wild beasts, the tyrants, 
with joy, and evils either present or threatening, as though 
they were in tho bodies of others, or rather as if released 
from the body ! And what for P That they might not 
betray the Truth, even as far as a word goes ; those to 
whom belong the great honours and festivals ; those by 
whom devils are cast out and diseases healed ; to whom 
belong manifestations of future events, and to whom be- 
long prophecies ; ioJioBo very bodies poeseie equal power wiih 
iheir lioly eotdi^ wheilier iouclied or uHfrehipped ; of whom 
even tho drops of the blood and little relics of their pas- 
sion, produce equal effect with their bodies I ' 

70. All these marvels thou dost not respect, but dost 
contemn, thou that admirest the funeral pyre of Hercules, 
the result of his misfortunes and evil doings for women's 
sake : and that butchery of Pelops for the sake of hospi- 
tality^ or of piety, in consequence whereof the descendants . 
of Pelops were marked by their shoulders and the piece 
of ivory ; and the castrations of Phrygians, who are fas« 
cinated by means of the pipe, and are abused after the 
piping ; and those in the rites of King Mithras, the well- 
deserved or mystical brandings; and the sacrifice of 

^ Implying a pions wish that ho had so ended his life. 

* Which best dcserres the name of idolatry and anfftXa, this dis- 
gusting relic-worship« thus distinctly attribnting dirine power to dead 
bones, or Julian's adoration of natural agencies regarded as the visible 
ministers of the in?isible and sapreme Qod f 
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straogen at Tanri, and the saorifioe of the royal maid 
before the expedition to Troj ; and the blood of Menieoeas 
abed for Thebes, and that of the daughters of Scedasus 
for Lenetra; and the Laoonian youths lacerated with 
scourges, and their blood upon the altar so delightful to 
the pure and virgin goddess; thou that eztoUest the 
hemlock of Socrates, and the leg of Epictetus, and the 
death of Anaxarchus— persons whose philosophy was 
more the result of compulsion than of choice; and the^ 
leap of Cleombrotus the Ambraciote, brought about by 
the treatise on souls ; and Pythagoras' prohibition con- 
cerning beans, and Theano's contempt of death, and that 
of I know not how many of those initiated into her own 
rites, or following the same philosophy. 

71. But thou must admire at least what is here before 
thee^ if thou dost not those just set forth, thou most 
philosophical and high-minded of men, that apest the 
Epaminondases and Boipios of old in the article of the 
endurance of hardship ; thou that marchest on foot along 
with thy troops, and eatest whateyer food is at hand, and 
praisest that kind of rulership which does eyerything for 
itself. For it is the mark of a philosophical and gene- 
XOQS mind not to despise the yirtue even of enemies, and 
to give more credit to the yalour of foes than to the bad- 
ness and cowardice of one's own side. Dost thou see 
4 these persons here without liyelihood and without a home, 
all but without a body and without blood in their yeins, 
and who in this respect approach near unto God P^ These 



"< Whh liMi nawsabed, and with ths Mrth for bed ** 

(ae thy Homer hath ii^ in order that he may do honour to 
one of his demons by the fiction)— these men that are 
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here below, and yet superior to things below P these that 
are amongst men, and yet above things human ; these that 
are bound, and yet free ; that are overcome, yet invin- 
cible ; that have nothing in this world, and get all things 
in the world above ; of whom the life is double — the one 
part despised, the other diligently sought after ; who are 
through mortification of themselves immortal; through 
solitariness united with God ; that are without desire, and 
with the Divinity, and without the passion of earthly 
love ; whose is the Fountiin of Light, and its irradiation 
even now; whose are the angelic chants, the station 
through the night, and the escape of the soul rapt up, 
before its time, unto God ; to whom belong the power of 
purifying others, and the being purified themselves ; who 
know no limit either in ascending or in deification ; to 
•whom belong the rocks ^ and the heavens; to whom be- 
long the being cast out and the thrones ; whose are 
nakedness and a vesture of incorruptibility ; whose are 
solitude and a solemn assembly here ; whose it is to have 
trampled upon all pleasures, and who have the everlasting 
and ineffable enjoyment of pleasure; whose is the tear, 
the bewailing of sin, that purifies one from the world ; 
the stretching forth of whose hands quenches the fire, 
quells the rage of wild beasts, blunts the edge of the 
sword, routs legions, and will (be sure) muzzle even thy 
impiety, even though thou mayest be exalted for a little 
while, and play the comedy of thy impiousness with thy 
own demons to help thee ! 

72. How comes it that all these things are not terrible 
to thee, thou too daring man, that runnest into death, if 
ever anyone did P How comes it they do not inspire thee 
with respect P And yet they are more worthy of honour 

good of the empiro and the asooUcifm of monks and bormita, tending 
■oleljr to their own glorification and ufeketnete— troe /Mn, whoee 
chief merit was their dirtiness, as the quotation from Homer shows. 
^ The cares in the desert haunted by these solitariea. 
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than the greedineM of Solon, the wise, and the legislator, 
whioh Grasna tested by means of his Lydian gold : and 
than Socrates' love of Beauiy (for I am ashamed to say 
-f> loTe of haifif although he disgaises it yery prettily with 
his inrentions): and then Plato's gluttony in Sicily, 
through which he is sold for a slave, and is ransomed not 
by one of his own disciples nor by a Oreek at all ; and 
then Xenocrates' fondness for fish ; and then the wit of 
Diogenes (he that lired in the tub), whereby he makes 
strangers gire place to kings, out of the tragedy, that is, 
household bread to the cheese-cakes,^ or than the philosophy 
of Epicurus which lays down no Good above Pleasures. 
Crates is a great man with you; and certainly it was 
philosophic conduct for a sheep-farmer to have cast away 
his fortune— conduct quite like that of our own philoso- 
phers.' But then he makes too much parade of his libertji 
in his preaching, whereby he shows himself not so much a 
lover of wiidom as a lover of fame. A great man is he of 
the tempest-tossed ship,, and all the goods thrown over- 
bo4rd, who returned thanks to dame Fortune for reducing 
him again to the bare cloak. A great man too is Antis- 
thenes, who when he had had his face battered by some 
mischievous and impudent fellow, wrote upon his forehead, 
like the maker of a statue, the name of the man who had 
beaten him — ^perhaps in order to accuse him more forcibly. 
Thou dost also praise a man, a little before our own times, 
because he stoodstill the space of a whole day, praying to the 
tun : — perhaps after having waited for the luminary to be 
nearest to the earth, in order that he might abridge his 
devotions, which he concluded with the moment of its 
setting ; and also that man's standing, at PotidaBa, in the 
winter season during a whole night, engaged in contem- 
platioo, and not feeling the frost, by reason of his ecstasy ; 

' ** S uaiigwi arait gif« plaot to kings m hontehold Inmid dots U) 
dMtM«JBtii*— A qvocalkm from aooit old pky. 

' A food Ul, fer oooo, al the nkpoeity of tbo Greek •ophbU(ridioiiM 
Ij lAaaiw UMdl), who hdl beoH the too UbermlJalka. 
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or Homer's seal for knowledge in the case of the Arcadian 
riddle ; » or Aristotle's philosophy and attention to the 
currents of tho Euripus, through which puBxles the two 
came by their deaths ; or the well of Cleanthes,* and the 
leather strap of Anaxagoras, and the meUnoholy of 

Heraclitus. 

78. How many are they who have done all this, and 
for how long ? Yet thou dost not admire the thousands 
and tens of thousands of similar examples on our side, of 
persons practising such philosophy during their wholo j 
life, and so to speak, over the whole world ; men and \ 
women vying together in continence, and forgetting their 
nature only so far as it behoves them to propitiate God 
by means of chastity and endurance of hardships, and 
these not only common people, accustomed to toil through 
'their original mean condition, but also persons, once of 
high rank and distinguished both for opulence, birth, and 
station ; who now invent for themselves a life of sufiorings, 
in imitation of Christ, of whom though there be no talk 
(by reason that religion is not placed in talk, and that 
•• brief is the fruit of lip-wisdom," as is the sentiment of 
one of your own poets also), yet more abundant is the 
blessedness, and the edification in their actions. 

74. But in spite of this, he slighted all these things, 
and was bent on one object alone, namely, how to gratify 
the demons who had often possessed him, as he well 
deserved. Before settling any other of the affairs of state 
he rushes upon the Christians,' and these two objects 
engrossed his whole attention, namely the •• Oalilieans " 
(as he insultingly used to call us), and the Persians, who 

» The riddle of the fishermen (biue-catehen), •* What we ceaght we 
threw mwey > what we cavgbt not, we cmtj with ne." 
• Who eopiMnrted himtelf by watering gurdeni at night in otder to go 

to aehool by day. 
' By patting a stop to their mutoal eqaabhlet, and rntoring the 

exiled Catholic biihope to their 
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ofastinatelj ocmtmned the war/ bat our affair is mnoh 
greater and more important, that he considered the war 
with the PerBiana a mere trifle and child's plaj. And 
this he did not indeed proclaim openlj, yet ho did not 
conceal it ; and each was the excess of his infatuation that 
he nerer ceased avowing it to all parties ; neither was this 
most ezcellent and sagacious of all sovereigns aware that 
bj the former persecutions it was but a little thing that 
was troubled and upset, inasmuch as our system of religion 
had not yet spread over many people, and the Truth was 
established in only a few, and stood in need of illustration ; 
but now that the Word of Salvation was spread abroad, 
and prevailed the most in our parts of the world, the 
attempt to change or upset the ticUua of the Christians 
was no other than to toss about ' the Roman empire, and 
endanger the whole commonwealth, and to suffer at our 
own hands what not even our enemies would wish us 
worse ; and this too from that new-fangled philosophy and 
government through which we were made so happy, and 
had returned once more to that Gblden Age and way of 
life so free from all fighting and discord I 

75.^ The government administered with moderation,' the 
lowering of the taxes, the judicious choice of magistrates, 
the punishment of peculators, and all the other marks of a 
transient and momentary prosperity and illusion were, 
forsooth, likely to produce great benefit to the public, and 
our ears must needs be dinned with their praises ; but popu- 
Ifttions and cities torn by faction, families torn asunder, 

• 

' Who, la rsality, npoo the newi of JaliAn*i acoeMkm, used ewy effort 
to obcaia terns of peMt from to formidable an adverMuy. 

* This looks like aa aUnskm to the Joke of tbe Anilocbeiies upoa his 
Bdl Apis, « wkich tossed orer the whole empire.** 

• implmc ** carried oo wlthfai the limits pMoribed by kw and assge, 
wlthootaayarbitniyeserelss of power)" aU this ssems Implied in the 
wMd. ThievawilliBi^eonftMionofanenemyoftheezlstenoeofallthe 
esBsatial parts of good gorenuaeat In Jallan's erstem, b worth more 
thu ad ths ealogies of Libaalns. 
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households set at variance, marriages dissolyed, and all 
else that it was natural should follow that mischieyous step, 
and which really did follow it to a great extent ^ — were 
these things conduciTO either to that man's glory, or to 
the benefit of the public ? and yet who is there either so 
warm a partisan of impiety (paganism), or so destitute of 
common sense, that he would assent to this P For, as in 
the case of the body, if one or two members are diseased, 
the rest may possibly endure it without harm, and the 
blessing of health be maintained in the entire person 
through which even the parts affected may again be set to 
rights ; but when the greater part is at strife, and full of 
bitterness, there is no possibility for the whole to be well, 
and such a state of things is manifest danger ; in the 
same manner in governments it happens that single infir- 
mities are covered over by the well-being vof the mass ; 
but when the migority are in a rotten state, there is danger 
to the whole.' And this I think anyone else, even of 
those who hate us most, would have perceived ; his bad 
temper, however, had darkened his reason, and he goes 
on weaving the snares of persecution for small and great 

alike. 

70. That mooHuro of hU was vory childish and silly ) so 
far from being that of a prince, as not even to be worthy 
of a person moderately sound of understanding, and this 
was his dEmcjing that our subversion would follow upon 
his changing of our name, or that he shamed us as though 
called by the most opprobrious of titles. He iinmediately 

^ All these evils being in truth less virulent than those caused by tho 
sectsrien qusrrols which hsd rsged under Constantius. In the new 
reign whatever snnoyanoes tho ChrisUsns endured were entirely of 
their own seeking, ss all the examples quoted by Gregory prove to 
demonstration. 

* This srgument tells against the pleader ; the Christians being sa 
yet a small minority in the empire their discontent wss less dangeroos 
thsa that*of the Figins. Gregory hM ooofeesed that the whole ;L««y 
eonformed without difficulty to Julian's change of the sUte 
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makes a change in oar appellation, naming ns OaUloBam . 
*^ 'instead of Christians, ami making it law we shonld so ^j 
be stjled; proring bj.the act that the being called aflet ^ 
Christ is a Tcrj great thing to one*s glorj,^ and highlj 
honoaraUcy bj the Terj fsct that he plotted how to de- 
priTcns of the same ; being perhaps afraid of that Name, as 
are the dcTils, and for that reason changing it to another 
' namCi something neither costomarj nor generallj known. 
77. We, howcTer, will not disturb their names, for we 
- conld not change them into anj other name more ridicn- 
lons than what thej haye— their ** Phalli*' and their 
•« Ithjphalli," their «« Melampjgi '* and their ""Apjgi," 
their **Tragopan," and their renerable *'Pan" himself, 
one god bom oat of manj loyers,' and reoeiving his dis- 
grace for his name ; for with them it is necessarj either 
that the one and the most excellent Being shoald have 
sinned against many women, or else that he was the son 
of manjfiithers, and the most rile in his origin. We 
therefore will not begrndge them either their doing$ or 
their naime$f bnt let them enjoj their own follj, and pride 
themselTCS npon things the most disgracefal, and, shoald 
thej wish it, we will leave them their ** Balleater,*' and 
th^ ** Child of three Nights,'* in order the more to gratify 
them ; him that was begotten and that begot others so 
re s pec ta bly: performing for his thirteenth labonr the feat 
of the fifty danghters of Thestias in one night, in order 
that thnmgh sndi exploits he might be styled a god. For 
the Christians (if they chose, that is) had many appella- 
tions to fit him selected cat of his own stock, and those 
more diq^raoeftil and more proper for him than the name 
he gave ns. For what shonld hare hindered ns from 
jokLsg in return with the emperor of the Romans (and as 
* ko fimeiod UmseU^ deladed as he was by his demons, of all 
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the world), and styling him ** Idolianos," and ** Pisieas," 
and " Adonieas," and ** BnlUbnrner," as some of the wits 
amongst as actaally entitled him (inasmach as this were a 
very easy basiness), and whatever other names history 
supplies us with, either to parody or to coin consistently 
with troth ? 

78. But the strangest thing of all is that when the 
Saviour and Lord of all, the Creator and Ruler of this 
lower universe, the Son and Word of the Ghreat Father, 
Mediator, High-priest, and Partner of His throne ; He, . 
who for the sake of us that had dishonoured His image, 'x 
and had cast it down to the ground, and who knew not 
the great mystery of the Union, had not merely '* come 
down into the form of a servant," but had gone up unto 
the Cross, carrying with Him my sin, to die there — that 
He being called a Samaritan, and what is much worse, 
accused of being possessed by a devil, was neither ashamed, 
nor reproached those who insulted Him — He to whom it 
was an easy thing to avenge himself upon the wicked by 
means of the angelic host, and by a single word — but that 
He answered those that insulted Him, altogether patiently 
and with mildness, and shod tears for those who crucified j 
Him — a very strange thing it was for him to think that ; 
we would be vexed or ashamed at being so called, or be 'n. 
slackened in our zeal for the good cause, or would make : 
more account of his insults than of our own lives and 
bodies, which we know how to despise for the Truth's 
sake ! But this matter which I have mentioned was more 
ridiculous than annoying, and we send it back to the stage 
— at all events we should never be able to surpass those 
who thus joke and are joked at with things of the sort upon 
the head. 

79. That thing, however, was very bad and ill-natured 
in him, when not being able to persuade us openly, and 
being ashamed to use force like a tyrant,^ he disguised the 

misiioQ the preaeher refutes hit whole inTectivt. 
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foe in the lion*8 skin, or if jon like it better, he disguised 
in the mask of Menos, a measore most nnjnst. What is 
the proper name for it P He farced toUh gefUleneet. The 
rest I shall leare to such as ohoose to inquire into or to 
write about him, as mj disconrse is hastening to its con- 
closion, since I think that manj, to whom it will seem a 
pions deed to cast a word at a sinner, will be interested in 
what I know not whether to call the tragedy or the comedy 
of that season, in order that a fact of snch importance, and 
by no means deserring of obliTion, may be handed down 
to those who come after ns. Bat instead of telling all, I 
will mention one or two things as a specimoo, for the 
benefit of those who so greatly admire his conduct, that 
they may be oonyinced they are endeavouring to praise a 
person for whom it is not eyen possible to find censure 
equal to his deserts. 

80. It is a royal custom, I know not whether with all 
men amongst whom royalty exists, but certainly with the 
Bomans, and one, too, of those most thought of, that the 
reigning princes shall be honoured with public statues. 
For the crowns, and the diadems, and the dye of the purple 
lobe, and the numbered life guards, and the multitude of 
subjects do not suffice to establish their sorereignty, but 
they must needs hare adoroHon through which they may 
appear more awful — and not merely that adoration which 
they receiye in person, but also that receiyed in their 
statues and pictures, in order that the yeneration may be 
more insatiable and more complete. These portraits 
different emperors delight in accompanying with other 
representations ; some the chief cities of their dominions 
offering them gifts, others, Victories holding garlands 
oyer their heads; others, their officials doing homage to 
them, and deoorated witii the insignia of their charges ; 
oihersi hunting scenes * and feats of archery ; othersi bar- 

* Tbe celebrated '^ Seppliire of GonrtaoUiif,'' whieh repraeenU him 
spea ff im a wild boMT btfew Cbeerea petiooified, may with good leteon 
hi sappoBid a eopj of eons eindltr gnmp. 
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barians oyercome, and trampled under foot, or being 
slaughtered in a yariety of forms ; for they loye not only 
the realiiiee of the actions upon which they pride them- 
selyes, but also the representations of the same. 

81. Now what does this man contriye, and what snare 
does he set for the former sort of Christians ? Like those 
who mix poison with food, he mixes his impiety (idolatry) 
with the customary honours of the sovereign, and thus 
bringing into one the Roman laws and the worship of idols ; 
he associates his own portraits with the figures of his 
demons, pretending that they were some other sort of* 
customary representations. He exposes these figures to 
peoples and to cities, and aboye all to those in goyemmont 
of nations, so that he could not miss being in one way or 
another mischieyous : for either by the honour paid to the 
soyereign that to idols was also insinuated, or else by the 
shunning of the latter the soyereign himself was insulted,-^ 
the worship of the two being mixed up together. This 
treachery, and so cunningly deyised snare of impiety, a 
few ^ indeed escape (of the more cautious and intelligent 
sort), but these get punished for their sagacity on the pre- 
text that they had offended against the respect due to the 
emperor; but, in reality, because they brayed the danger 
for the sake of their true soyereign and their religion. 
But many of the more ignorant and simple sort were 
caught in the trap, who, perhaps, deserye pardon for their 
ignorance, thus drawn away by stratagem into impiety. 
So much for this^ which alone were enough to brand with 
infamy the policy of an emperor ; for we do not hold that 
the same conduct is becoming in princes as in priyate 
persons, seeing that the two things are not of the same 
importance. For a priyate indiyidual may be excused for 
effecting his object by artifice — for often in those to whom 

* Their fewnas proTet there was nothing in these rqiresentatiofis 
ealctthited to soandAllae any bat thoee bent upon disoofcring pretext for 
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Jermg .t it, said : « Wh»t meuis this P Do ye mention 
^^.*^ renomioing Him P " •' How have we re- 
nonaoed Him P reply they, half dead with fright, " and 
what u this strange news we hearP" On his reply. 

*v .rV" *'"?'"' ""*"■• <« *•"« ««»." Md informinir 
. '*«<was the rennnoiation,' they immediately, leat^ 
. ug np from the banquet like men ont of their senses and 
frantw, boihng with seal and fary, they mshed throngh 
the grand square, shooting oot and calling, "We ate 
Chnsbans ! Oiristians in onr souls ! Let every man 
hear i^d God above all, onto Whom we live and wUl 
die I We have not been false to Thee, O Savioar Christ ; 
we harenot denied the blessed Confession ; if the hand 
AM erred at all, the oonsoienoe has not gone with it. 

w* !!r^iT"."^'y entrapped by the Emperor, we 
iMwe not turned traitors for gold. We oast off the im- 
ine^ ; we deanse ourselves with our blood." Then run- 
ning up to the Bmperor, tiiey cried out very boldly. " We 

Zm ^JT^^ «**^ ^ Bmperor, but have been con- 
demned to death ; we have not been summoned for honour, 
tat have been sentenced to disgrace. Grant a favour t<J 
thyowneoldieni: sacrifice us to Christ, of Whom alone 
we are the subjects : give us fite instead of the fire ; 
niake uhes of us instead of those ashes : cut off the 
httds which we so wickedly extended; the feet with 

uSt.^ w '"^f '^ ~-. Honour with thy gold others 
tta» wiU not repent of having taken it ; Christ suffices us, 
Wh«n we have m the place of aU things." Saying these 
wctd^U with one voice, they also exhorted the rest to 
mderstand the fraud, to recover from their intoxication. 
to BMke excuse to Christ with their blood. The Em- 
PBi«r was exasperated at this, but avoided putting them 
to death openly, that he might not make martyrs out of 
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them — ihey who, as far as depended on themselres at 
least, were true martyrs ; he sentenced them to banish* ^ 
ment,^ and so took his reyenge on them, thereby oon- 
ferring on them the greatest benefit, that they should be 
stationed at a distance from his abominations and his 
stratagems. 

85. And yet, although he followed such a oonrse, and 
exhibited his maleyolence in many things, he did not 
constantly keep to the same design, because his mind had 
no stability, but depended entirely on the inspiration of 
the demon ; neither did ho keep the secret of his wicked- 
ness, but, as the story goes, like as the fire of Etna 
slumbers within the recesses of the mountain, swelling 
like a flood from below, and violently compressed (whether 
it be something else, or the panting of the Giant in 
torment), for a while it utters a suppressed but fearful 
sound, and belches out from its summit smoke, a token of 
the mischief going on within ; but if it should be super- 
abundant, and grow irrepressible, bursting forth from its 
proper bosom, rushing upwards, and pouring orer the 
edges of the crater, it deyastates parts of the sutgacent 
land with its treacherous and fearful stream ; — in just 
such a manner you might hare found him keeping him* 
self under restraint, and attacking our community with 
the deceitfulness of his sophistical creed ; but whenerer 
the unruliness of his rage OYcrflowed, then was he no 
longer able to conceal his malice, but carried on the per* 
secution without disguise against our divine and pious 
band. 

86. To pass over his edicts against the sacred edifices, 
both such as were publicly set forth and such as were 
privately executed ; his confiscation of offerings and reve- 
nues, not so much out of impiety as avarice ; his robbery > 
of consecrated vessels, insulted by profane hands, and 

^ *Uiopi^ wapMyra, No itroiigtr proof U Mcded of Jalisa'i tolmaet 
than this lo intdeqnalo pmuthmont for thoir antttiiioiis siid insultat 
bohsfkNir. 
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those who, on aooonnt of these Tesaels, were brought to 
jadgment and pnt to the tortare, prieste and their flock, 
and the eolnmns besmeared with blood, snrroonded and 
girded bj their hands whilst thej were lacerated with the 
soonrges ; and the archers mnniDg about through towns 
and Tillages, yet more cruel and more fierce than he who 
had commanded this, in order that, instead of Persians and 
Scjthians and the other barbarians, thej might subdue 
mi; — ^to saj nothing of all this, who does not know of the 
emelty of the Alexandrians, who, besides the manj other 
atrocities they committed against U8, taking immoderate 
adyantage of the occasion, being a population by nature 
fiu^tious and fiirious, are reported to have added this also 
to their impious deeds, that they filled our sacred edifice 
with Mood, alike that of sacrificed beasts and murdered 
men; and to hare done this under the direction of a 
certain person amongst the Emperor*s philosophers, only 
celebrated for deeds of the sort Who is ignorant of the 
iomnlt of the Heliopolitans P Who, of the mad behayiour 
d the people of Oasa — those that were praised and re- 
warded by that man because they had properly appre« 
dated his magnificence P Who has not heard of the in- 
sanity of the Arethusians, a place previously unknown, 
bnt erer since that time only too notorious P for it is not 
only distinguished conduct that renders people famous, 
bnt also any wickedness that surpasses other people's 
reputation for eril* 

87. They are said — ^for I must relate one fact out of 
many, a thing to cause a shudder even in those without 
God I— to haTO seised oonsecrated virgins, superior to the 
world, and nnpollnted almost by even the eyes of males, 
and broaght them out into their midst, stripping them of 
their elothes in order to abase them first by the expo- 
sue^ then ripping them up and cutting them open (0 
C9mM^ how can I put up with Thy longsuffering on iki$ 
ncoasion I). Some feasted on them abominably with their 
own teeth, in a way worthy of their evil genius ; gorged 
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themselves with their raw livers ; and after iluU repast, 
took another of the usual and lawful kind ; whilst other^ 
sprinkling the yet panting entrails with swine s food, and 
letting in the fiercer sort of swine, exhibited a "^o^— *^ 
what a show !— to behold the flesh eaten up, and chewwl 
together with the barley-a food not to »>«/PP«>*^?f • 
and then for the first time seen, or even heard of! Witn 
which to feed his own demons only did the contriver of 
such scenes deserve, as in truth he did feed them right 
well with that blood and that wound which he received in 
his own entrails, even though those wretched men, not 
even possessed of common sense by reason of their ira- 
piety, may continue blind to the fact. 

88. But as to the affair of Marcus— that admirable man 
—and of the Arethusians, who is there so much out of our 
world as to be ignorant of it, and not anticipate the nar- 
rater with the story? This man, in the time of the excel- \ 
lent Constantius, having, under the authority then granted 
to the Christians, pulled down a certain habiUtion of 
demons, and turned many Christians from the error of 
heathenism unto salvation, no less by the sanctity of his 
life than through the power of his preaching, had long 
been an object of hatred to the Arethusians, or rather to 
the devil-worshippers among the Arethusians. But when 
the power of the Christians was shaken, and that of the 
heathen began to revive, Marcus did not escape the 
tyranny of the times ; for the mob, although it may keep 
under its passions for the present, like a fire smouldering 
amongst sticks, or a torrent strongly dammed up, is wont, 
when it gets an opportunity, to blase up and br;»* ^f*;- 
Seeing, therefore, the commotion of the people against 

1 Th^ horrible diqilay of popular ^^^J ^^^f^JZ^^S. 
whkh Uit psrty using soeh roulmtion had been •'•atwi Airing tho 
V^^f^ I^ BWfrit cannot deny ihla, but ingwikm^y .hlftt 
STbtol «S th. Arian., whom ho calk a ««gatoary a«i l^m- 
XV^ But Gregory, lone tliH«Rb?|t .how. ^ ody keW 
OiTpUr, not the will, to foUow their «ode of desl^ 
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him, who were intendiDg and threatening extreme mea- 
■nrea, at first he meditates making his escape, not so 
mnoh ont of cowardice, as on account of the command- 
ment bidding one to flee from one city to another city, 
and giro way nnto the persecutors ; seeing that it behoTes 
people, being Christians, to haye regard, not merely to 
what oonoerns themselyes (eren though they be very 
courageous, and full of fortitude), but likewise CTcn to 
spare their persecutors, so that the share in the business, 
at leasts belonging to themselres, shall not contribute to 
the danger of their enemies. But when many persons 
were seised and pulled about on his account, and were 
eren in danger of their souls by reason of the cruelty of 
the persecutors,^ he would not suffer others to be imperilled 
for his indiridual sepurilgr } and therefore^ forms a reso- 
lution at once mostyrirtuona^, and most philosophic. He 
returns from flighty comes^imd surrenders himself to the 
mob to treat as they please, and boldly faces the hostility 
of the times. On that occasion what horror was wanting? 
What new cruelty not inrented P Whilst his assailants 
each contributed a difiiBrent thing to the concert of the 
one wickedness, and did not respect, if nothing else, the 
philosophic behayiour of their victim. Nay, they were the 
more exasperated on that account, and interpreted his 
giTing himself up as contempt for themselres, and not as 
courage io&ce dangers. 

89. The aged priest was led in triumph through the 
dty, a Toluntary champion of the faith, renerable for his 
age, yet more renerable for his dignity, except in the eyes 
of his persecutors and tyrants I He was led along by 
erery age and condition, with no exception, alike by men 
and women, old and young, by all who held public offices, 
and by all people of rank.* All had but one object of 

I Oa tlw poial of FMOoadag ChriitlaaHy dtfoogh their dsnn. 

* A laAdtal efidfaot of the ^nraaDlcal nuumer hi wkioh be had 
■ ■ I mm! the aathority gtaatad lo him by the ''txeeUeat Ooaetaatiaa." 
The «habtetta of dariie* demolfabcd by hfaa, was a tiaw-hoaoaiad 
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emulation, how to surpass each other in atrocity towards 
the aged man ; and it was considered by them a pious 
deed to do the most mischief, and to conquer the ancient 
champion who was fighting against the whole town. He 
was dragged through the streets, he was thrust mto the 
sewers, he was pulled by the hairs, not only of the head, 
but of every part of the body wUhoui exeepiiaii, shame 
being mingled with torment, at the hands of people who 
deservedly are thui tortured in the ritee of Mithrat,' he was 
tossed in the air from one set of school-boys to another, 
who caught that noble body on the points of their writing- 
styles, and made a game out of a tragedy : he had his legs 
squeezed with slip-knots to the very bones, he had his 
ears cut through with twine, and that of the thinnest and 
sharpest sort, hoisted on high in a hamper, smeared over 
with honey and pickle, he was lacerated by bees and 
wasps ' at noon-day, when the sun was darting his flames, 
and melting away the flesh of the victim, but making his 
assailant get more fierce in the devouring of that iMppy 
flesh, for I cannot call it wreUhed. In that situation it is 
said, that— let this also be deemed worthy of record— that 
this old man, youthful and bold to face his trials (for his 
cheerfulness never deserted him amidst these horrors, but 
on the contrary he exulted in his torments), uttered that 
memorable and often quoted expression '• that he approved 
of the omen, beholding himself raised on high, and them 
humbled and lying below him." So greatly was he 
superior to those that had him in their power, and so 
much was he beyond the reach of their vexations, as 

temple, dear to the whole population— nerertheleis, he weald hare been 
Allowed to compuand for hit former bigotry by the payment of a 
DOiAinAl fine— moderation berdly to be expected in the caee of mob-lew^ 

* Thii, therefora, miut hare formed part of the •• Twelre Tortures " 
— n curioue reYeletion. 

* The praecher it inoorreet in hti entomology hi hie seal to heighten 
the pictura ( beee and waspe neither bite, nor would be attracted by 
Bodi bait— the fleeh-fliee were quite tniBcient for the oooaiion. 
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ilunigh he were preBeni at the daoger of another, and 
ccfmdmd the whole aoene as a triumph, not a calamity. 
80. And jet what man, e^en in the smallest degree 
^mftable and humane, wonld not have respected his 
behaTionrP Bat the times did not allow of it, neither 
did the leal of the emperor' that exacted cmeltj from 
mobs, aties, and magistrates, eyen whilst he pretended 
the ooniraiy to snch as did not understand the depth of 
his malioe. Such was the treatment of this intrepid old 
iMn— ond what forP That he might not throw away a 
mgle piece of gold upon his tormentors, in order that it 
might be dear that he was enduring all this on account 
of religion. For as long as the other party made the com- 
prasation for the temple (he had pulled down) yery 
heayy and demanded from him the amount in full, or else 
ijequired him to rebuild the temple at his own cost, it was 
thought that the impossibility of the demand, and not his 
rehgions scruples, was the reason for his obstinacy. But 
when he got the better of them by his fortitude, and con- 
tmually made them subtract something from the ralua- 
tion, he at the end reduced it so &r that the sum demanded 
was extremely small, and yery easy for him to pay. And 
there was equal emulation on both sides— the one party 
to gain their point by receiying oyer so little, the other, 
fi^L!^ inbdued into paying anything at all, although 
there were many eager to contribute eyen a larger amount, 
not mwely from piety, but on account of the firmness and 
Imiitade of the indiyidual. On that occasion he showed 
ttat he was carrying on the contest, not for the sake of 
the money, but for his religion. 

91. Are these things then eyidences of good nature 
•ad olemenoy, or the reyerse, marks of audacity and 
cruelly ?Let these teU us who admire the prince-philoso. 
ph«r. For my part I Anoj no one in the world will be 

pwfcetly teaoem of this traUiMBt of KftimM, which 
-— - Ml of Ui Mlow^tiMu. 
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at a loss for the proper and true answer, and I haye not 
yet added that amongst those who sayed the yillain when 
his whole family was in danger, and carried him off by 
stealth, ibis Marcus was one ; for which deed alone he 
justly, perhaps, suffered this treatment, nay, was descrying 
of suffering eyen worse, because he had unwittingly pre- 
seryed such a pest to the whole world !' It is reported 
that the then Prtefect^ (for he was a person, though a 
heathen in religion, yet superior to all the heathen, both 
those of old and those of reputation in the present day) 
spoke thus with boldness to the emperor, because he 
could not consent to the yaried tortures inflicted on the 
old man, and his fortitude onder them: **Are we not 
ashamed. Sire, to be so much beaten by all Christians as 
to be unable to get the better of a single old man, that 
has undergone eyery kind of torture P And when the 
subduing of him is no great triumph, is it not the extreme 
of ilUluck to come away beaten by him P And thus, as 
it seems, subordinates were ashamed of the yery conduct 
that emperors gloried in. Than this what could happen 
more distressing for the actors than for the sufferers? 
Such was the affair of the Arethusians, and so conducted 
—so that the cruelty of Echetos' and of Phalaris was a 
trifle compared to the barbarity of those people, or rather 
of him that stimulated and brought about these atrocities 
— for from the seed come the plants, and from the gale 
come the wrecks. 

92. The rest of my tale, of what a kind, and how 
extensiye is it ! Would that someone would giye me the 
leisure and the eloquence of Herodotus and Thucydides, that 
I may fitly deliyer down to all time to come the wicked- 
ness of that man, and that the stories of that period mtj 

' Carious monUity-oto maka a pmon rttpontibla for all the futnrv 
eooiaqoeiioea of a Tirtuoiii action ! 
* Probably Sallnatina Sacmidiit. 
' Tha saTagt tyrant to wboei tha Saitort tbreatm to tkip off Ulyiaaa. 
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be posted np for those who oome after ns ! I will eaj 
nofthiog aboat the Orontee and the nightly murders which 
the Orontes concealed at the emperor's command, its 
stream choked with corpses, and slajing without making 
a show; for here it would be more to the purpose to 
quote the lines of the ••Iliad." I will hurrj oyer the 
▼aults and recesses of his place, and all that there was in 
the oistems, in the wells, and in the conduits,^ crammed 
as thoj were with wicked stores and mysteries— not only 
of boys and maidens cut into pieces for the purpose of 
raising ghosts, for divination, and for unlawful sacrifices, 
but also of persons who had perished for their religion. 
.Let us put down all this to the account of those of whom 
•Ten he was ashamed— in this at least acting rightly, for 
he showed by the attempt to conceal it that the abomina- 
tion was not a seemly thing to be made public. The 
•flWr, however, of our friends at Cassarea, those that were 
•o immoderate and hot in the seal for reHgion, and were 
so harassed and insulted by him on that account, it is 
perhaps not reasonable to blame him for, as he appeared 
to be rightly exasperated on account of Dame Fortune's 
having come to grief in the moment of his good fortune— 
•inee we must make some allowance even to unrighteous- 
ness when itif in power. 

W. But^o is ignorant of the story how that when a 
mob was running mad against the Christians, and 
had abeady committed great slaughter, and was threaten- 
ing a great deal more, the governor of that province, 

• ~ Went, eirteriit,ooiidttlto»--tli«wylMtpl«» for the wjkwrf 
of mrdMd penmu. And aU Umm loeiiM pMsing midor the eyes of 
Jalitii'f bodyigttaid, nuiy of whom in high eommMid, at Joviui 
▼•kBtioiu, and wwe tCMdy Cluriftkuit. Bal it wm a oommoa triek 
cT tkt MialBt to hide kanaa bones in tMnpba, and then point them oat 
of haaaa aaerifiee. A notorious example ia that of the 
al Alexandria. Nothing is more likely than that the eame 
wae pfaetieed in JttUaa'e pahMse at Antkieh by some leatot. 
A si^sb boae wonld snStoe to boild all Grrgof/s deehmmtkm on. 
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steering a middle course between the temper of the times 
and the law (for he thought himself obliged to servo the 
former, but at the same time had a tolerable respect for 
the latter), he executed many of the Christians, but 
punished a very few of the heathen. Thereupon, being 
summoned before the emperor, on such charge brought 
against him, he was cashiered, arrested,^ and tried on 
this charge. He put forward in his defence the laws in 
accordance with which ho had been entrusted with the 
administration of justice— he narrowly escaped being sen- 
tenced to death ; at last, however, he met with indulgence, 
and was condemned to exile.' And how admirable and 
humane was the speech, when that tipriglU jttdge^ that 
non-penectUar of the Christians, said : *' What g^reat matter 
is it if a single Ghrecian' hand has despatched ten Oali- 
lasana!** Was not thi$ undisguised savageness P Was 
not this an edict of persecution infinitely more precise in 
terms, and more terrible than those publicly posted up ? 
For what difference is there between enacting penalties 
for the Christians and showing oneself pleased with those 
that persecuted the Christians, and making a heavy 
charge out of one's aoting impartially ? For ^e will of a 
prince is an umorUten law^ being backed by might, and one 
of far greater force than the written laws that be not 
supported by authority. 

94. *' Not so/' say those who venerate his memory, and 
are making up for us this **new god," this ** sweet* 
. tempered, philanthropic personage," and this because he 
proclaimed, '* Let not the Christians be persecuted, but 
let them suffer whatever their persecutors think fit," in 
such manner clearing him from the charge of persecution* 

' avapwoffroc, "arrested and brought up before JoUan," seems all 
implied in the word. 

* Not, howerer, on aoooont of the execution of these pagans, bat lor 
remisiness in not checking the sedition before it broke ont into ciril war. 

* SXVry had now got the doable senss of <' Grecian* and <* pagan." 
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And jet no one erer thought the Hjdra gentle beoanse it 
rmised aloft nine heads instead of a single one (if it be 
right to believe the fable) ; nor yet the Chimnra of Patara, 
becanse it had three, and those of different kinds^ to make 
It as formidable as possible; or Cerberus in HoU/ beoanse 
he has iAres also, and all alike ; or the sea-monster, Sojila, 
becanse she has $ix ronnd about her, and those greatly to 
be shunned ; and jet thej saj her upper parts are fair, 
gentle, and not unpleasing to the view, for so far she was 
a jonng woman, haying some share of the same nature 
with onrselyes ; but from thenoe downwards the canine 
and bestial heads were there for no good, seising upon 
whole fleets at once, and differing nought in point of 
dangeronsness from the Charjbdis on the opposite side. 
Or dost thou upbraid the shafts and the stones of archers 
and slingers, and not the men that sling and shoot them P 
Or again, the hounds of the hunters, and the drugs of the 
poisoners, and the horns and the claws of butting bulls and 
of tearing beasts P And shall those who emploj these 
instruments stand out of it and get no part of the blame 
for the atrocities these instruments commit P Such con- 
duct shows great want of reason, and trul j needs a sophist 
to defend his own crimes, and bj the power of his eloquence 
to disguise the truth. But it is impossible that he shall 
disguise himself, though he turn himself into man j shapes, 
and become of all kinds bj means of his deyioes ; even 
though he should put on the "Helmet of Pluto," as the 
sajing is, or the Ring of Ojges, and bj using the turning 
of the beasil steal himself awaj. On the contrarj, the 
more he attempts to escape and to turn himself awaj, 
•o much the more is he oonvicted before Truth, who sits 
in judgment (and before persons of anj intelligence in these 
natters), of both doing and attempting things that not 
ewtskke would be able to defend as justlj done : so easilj 
ooDTioted IS wickedness, and on all sides inconsistent with 
iteelf. 

M. And it is not that the things he was alrsadj doin^ 
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were of such a nature as I have described, and so far remored 
ffxnn the generositj and dignitj of a sovereign, whilst those 
he was intending were more clement and more worthj of an 
emperor ; it would have been a ver j good job if thej did not 
prove far more inhuman than the actions alreadj stated. 
For as when a great serpent moves along some of ito scales 
stand up on end, others half waj, others are about to be 
similar] J erected, whilst it cannot but be that the rest will 
in their turn be set in motion, even though at the moment 
tbej appear motionless ; or, if jou like the simile bettor, 
as in a thunderstorm, part is alreadj come down, part is 
blackening overhead, until this too shall come down when 
the mischief acquires the force sufficient. In the same waj 
was it with him too — part of his wickedness had been 
alreadj committed, part was being sketched out bj his 
hopes and his threats against us. And these measures 
were so preposterous and out of the common course, as to 
be due to his invention exclusivelj, both as to the plan- 
ning of them and the wish to put them into execution, 
although there had been before him manj persecutors of 
the Christians. 

06. For things of which Diocletian never dreamed (he 
that first wantonlj attacked the Christians); nor jet 
Maximian, who followed and went bejond him ; nor jet 
Maximin (Daza), who came after them, and surpassed both 
as a persecutor, the signs of whose chastisement for this 
crime his stetnes, exposed in public, jet displaj, and publish 
for his infamj the mutilation of his bodj.^ These things 
was he mediteting, as the sharers in his secrete (and 
betrajers of them attest) declare. But he was held back 
bj the hand of Gk>d, and bj the tears of the Christians— 
manj of which, indeed, were shed, and bj manj who had 
no other remedj against the persecutor. This plan of his 

' Tbete expretiions indieste that Maximin't italaes were not (fra^rvywl 
upon his downfall (aooording to the regular castom of Uie limes, 
** deeoendunt staiiw.resteiiiqiie seqaunUir "), but were left mvUlated, as 
djeets of pnblic soorn. 
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was to depriTO the Christians of all freedom of speech, to , 
ezolude them from all meetings, markets, and pnbliof^ 
assemblies, naj, eyen from the law-Kwnrts ; for that no one 
ahonld be allowed to participate in all these who did not 
first bnm incense upon altars set there for the purpose, 
and paj to Mm a mighty price, and that for so great a 
fkToor ! Oh ! ye laws, lawgirers, and sovereigns, that, 
like the beauty of the sky, the light of the sun, the diffusion 
of the air, are ordained for a common and impartial blessing 
unto all, in like manner ordaining for all free men the 
benefit of the laws, equally and for the same price, of 
which h$ was plotting how to deprire the Christians. So 
that neither would it be allowed them, when tyrtinnically 
used, to obUin redress ; nor if defrauded in their money 
matters, or ill-treated in any way less or more, fo be 
helped by the laws ; but that they should be banidued 
from their own country, be slain, and almost excluded 
tmn things inanimate ! Actions these that brought to the 
sufferers greater seal for the good cause, and freedom of 
speech towards God, but upon those that committed them 
the more criminality and dishonour ! 

97. And how very clever was the argument of him 
thai was at once executioner and sovereign, law-breaker, 
and law-maker; or, to speak more correctly, rather 
«* enemy and avenger," according to our way of speaking. 
•• That it was part of our religion neither to resist injury 
nor to go to law, nor to possess anything at all, nor to con- 
sider anything one's own, but to live in the other worid, 
and to despise things present as though they were not ; 
neither is it lawftil f«r anyone to return evil for evil, but 
when they are smitten on the one cheek to turn the other 
also to the smiter, and to be stripped of the ooat after the 
ckak ;** and perhapa be wUl add, "ought to pray for those 
that iigured them, and wish well to their persecutors." 
*Tis very true he could not help knowing all this— he that 
ooeo was a Header of the divine oracles, was a candidate 
te tiM honour of the great pulpit^ and used to glorify 
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the Martyrs by the gift of churches and of consecrated 
lands I 

08. In which place I am first astonished that the man 
so accurately acquainted with all this, had not observed, 
or else had purposely overlooked that text, ** The wicked 
man shall perish in an evil way, and so shall everyone that 
denieth Qod ; " nay (what is going further than ihit)^ 
whilst he was plaguing such as stood fast in their confes- 
sion, and was entangling them in such troubles as he 
himself richly deserved to fall into. If, therefore, accord* 
ing to the rule he prescribes, ** that we must be such as 
above described, and abide within the limits defined,'* he is 
able to prove that fact^ — then judgment is passed on him 
that he is the worse of the two, or else that this conduct is 
well-pleasing to his own gods ; and inasmuch as habits are 
divided into two kinds (I mean Virtue and Vice), he. 
proves that the better part is set apart for us, the worse 
cast contemptuously to his side. Let him allow tkis^ and 
then wo shall gain our cause by the testimony of our 
adversaries and those prosecuting us. But if they make 
any pretence to generosity and clemency, in speech at 
least if not in action, and are not so devoid of shame (even 
though they be very wicked and delight in evil gods) as 
to assert that Vice, like one of two snares, belongs to 
them — let them show in that case how and where it is just 
that we when wronged shall endure it patiently, whilst 
they should not spare us who spare them ? View the 
matter in this way : seasons of power have come to us as 
well as to you, revolving and changing from one side to 
the other. What has ever happened to your party from 
the Christians of the kind that has often happened to the 
Christians firom your party ? Of what liberty of speech 
have we debarred youP Against whom have we stirred 



' <<0f t]MChrittiM'siion-rMiitaiioetoii\jary,ooDtompiof UMworM,** 
&0. Gregory, elearly unable to meet Um onsntwerablt logic of Juikui't 
quototkms, takes reftigo in a eknid of involrsd quibbUt, Um purport of 
whkh can bardly bt diioMiMd. 
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«p fvrums mobty or oflBoials going far beyond their instmo- 
ikmiP Whom hare we brought into peril of his life, or 
rather, whom haTO we expelled from their offices and 
bonoars that briong bj right to the best men P And to 
ram np all, npon whom haTe we inflioted anything like 
what has often been perpetrated by yonr side, and often 
been threatened? Not eren yonrselyes can say this, yon 
who east in onr teeth onr own gentleness and humanity.' 

99. And then how oomes it that thou dost not consider 
this dronmstanoe, thou wisest and most knowing of 
men, then that oonfinest the Christians within the strictest 
limit of Tirtne, that in our code of laws ' some rules carry 
with them the neoeaiiy of obedience to their injunctions ; 
and which, if not observed, punishment follows ; whereas 
others do not carry with them Mtgaiion^ but yoluntary 
€>bedieDoe ; whilst for such as do not obsenre them, no pun- 
ishment whaterer follows. Now if it were possible for all 
to be rery good, and attain to the extreme point of virtue, 
this certainly would be best and most perfect : and since 
tilings divine are distinct from things human, and whilst 
the fomker have in themselves all that is good, it is a 
great thing if the latter attain even to mediocrity — what 
in the meaning of thy prescribing rules that are not meant 
for all, or else that they are condemned who do not keep 
them ; just as though those not deserving of capital pun- 

* Tkt ptnil kwi of ContUntiiif and Constans are tuflBcieiit answer to 
tUs boaitiiig of a toleranee that tpmnK ont of want of power, not want 
of win to peraceale. Tidn for osaaiple tboee enacted a lew yeara pre- 
vieiwly? ^Pohmi o^iitia eoljaguri prvctpfanot eoa qooe operam eacri- 
fteiia dare, et edere eimvlaera eonstiterit.''— Dat. XL Kal. Mart Med. 
Goaitaatio A. YIL, ei Jnliaao Cm. Coee. (ik.D. 356.) « Ceatet eaper. 
slitio, ■ati'MiciioiHai abufeator irnania) nam quiennqne eootra legem 
Sffi Maeipio, paiealis libetri,et banc Noetrae Maneaetoinis jaasioram 

celobnure, eompetene in enm Tindieta, et pra e en i 
r.*— Aee. ManelKao et FtaUano Cosi. (a.d. S41.) 
•Thsdoetriaeof **CcBwandpMwts*aad ^ CVwineeli of IVrftctJon,* 

sahtarAiCe ftir srading all inooaTenienl mlet in a 
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ishment were ipio facto deserving of commendation : and, 
on the other hand, those not worthy of commendation 
deserved capital punishment; but rather the right thing 
is so long as woreroain within the limito of our own system 
and of human capability, then to demand of us correctness 
of conduct. 

100. But I must carry back my words to the subject of 
toords; for I cannot help returning to this point, and 
must endeavour to the best of my ability to advocate their 
cause : for though there are many and weighty reasons 
why that person deserves to bo detested, yet in no case 
will he be shown to have acted more illegally than in this: 
and let everyone share in ray indignation who takes a 
pleasure in words,* and is addicted to this pursuit— of 
which number I will not deny that I am one : all other 
things I have left to those who like them, riches, nobility, 
glory, power, which are of the lower world, and give 
delights fleeting like a dream. Words alone I cleave to, 
and I do not begrudge the toils by land and sea that have 
supplied me with them. May mine be the possession of 
wtrds, and his, too, whoever loves me, which possession 
I embraced, and still embrace, first of all after the things 
that be first of all— I mean Religion and the Hope beyond 
the visible world— so that if, according to Pindar, «« what 
is one's own weighs heavily," speech in their defence is 
incumbent upon me ; and it is especially just for me, 
perhaps more than anyone else, to express my gratitude 
to words far words by word of mouth. 

101. How did it come into thy head, thou silliest and 
greediest of mortals, to deprive the Christians of words ? i; 
(For this was not one of the measures threatened only 
but of those actually enforced.) Whence came the idea' 
and for what cause ? What •• oracular " Hermes, as thou 

* X«Jyet intbeienaeof •« literature,'* or in modem phrase *« books.** 
Now follows a etring of miserable pane npon tbe Tarions meaalan 
ofXJj^ -Beaeon,'* "Speech,- Ac, impoesible to pnserfs iaibe 
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wonldst call him, pnt this notion into thj head P What 
Telehince did it, those misohierons and enyions demons P 
If then pleasest 100 will assign the reason : it was fated 
that thon for attempting so manj things eontrarj to law, 
shooldest finallj be brought down to this, and pabliolj 
be inconsistent with thyself: that in the Tory thing, on 
which thon most didst pride thyself, in ihii thou shonldest 
nnoonsoionsly disgrace thyself, and receiye the more 
painfnl condemnation. Answer, pray, what does thy 
decree mean, and what is the reason of this innovation 
with respect to words P And if then canst show any jnst 
cause, we shall indeed be rexed, yet we will not blame 
thee ; for as we haye learnt how to conquer with reason 
on onr side, so hare we also been tanght how to be beaten 
fhirly. 

102. ** Oars ^ (says he) " are the words and the speaking 
of Greek, whose right it is to worship the gods ; yours 
arc the want of words,^ and downishness, and nothing 
beyond the faith in your own doctrine." At this, those I 
fittqy will not laugh, who follow the sect of Pythagoras 
amcogst you, with whom the ** cunof ifa " is the first and 
: greatest of articles of fiedth ; and preferable to the ** Golden 
(perhaps Leaden) Words." For after that preliminary and 
much celebrated training ot Silence of such as were initiated 
into his doctrine (in order that they might be trained in 
bridling speech by dint of holding their tongues), it was the 
role^ *tis said, that when questioned about any one of his 
tenets, they replied in explanation, when the reason was 
asked, that it had been so decreed by Pythagoras himself: 
and that the reason of the doctrine was what had oome into 
that sage's head, without prooi^ and unquestioned. Thus. 
your ^He said so" comes to the same thing with our 
* Beliere^" but in other syUi^blee and terms, although you 
asfcr give orer ridiculing and abusing the latter. For our 
asjing means that it is not allowable .to disbeliere thinga 
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said by dirinely-inspired persons, but that the proof of 
the Word is their trustworthiness, a thing more oonrincing 
than any logical argument or defence. 

103. However, allow this part of our notions to be 
worthy of ridicule : in what way wilt thou prore that 
words concern thee P Nay, if they be thine, how canst *u 
thou show that we haye no port in them, according to ^ 
thy legislation and unreasonableness? Whose property 
are the words of the Greek language P And how must 
that language bo spoken and conceived P Lot me define 
the meaning of the term to thee, thou man that busiest 
thyself about synonyms, and meanings, and things of 
different signification under one name, or the same under 
difi*erent names, and so forth — for thou must either assert 
that they belong to the religion^ or else to tho no^tbn which 
first invented the meaning of the language. If speaking 
Ghreek belongs to the religiafi^ pray show where it is the 
rule, and amongst what sort of priests (like particular 
sorts of sacrifices), and in honour of what kind of diction? 
Since all nations have not the same doctrines, nor any 
single one the sole possession of them ; nor yet the same 
ceremonial, as it is laid down by your own sacred inter- 
preters and directors of sacrifice. For in some places, 
with the Sindiaus for instance, it is a religions action to 
curse the ** Bull-eater," and this is a way of doing honour 
to the god, namely, the reviling of him ; or with the Tauri 
to sacrifice strangers ; or with the Saconeans to be flogged 
upon the altar ; or with the Phrygians to castrate them- 
selves when faBcinated by the sound of the fife, and emas- 
culated by force of dancing : or amongst others, to abuse 
boys, or to prostitute oneself; and whatever else belongs 
to the different Mysteries, not to mention them one by 
one : in the same manner, for whom of the gods or demons 
dost thou pretend that epeaking Greek is reserved P And 
yet even though such were the case, it is not even then 
made out that this tongue is Heathen property, nor that 
it is the common good set apart for any one of your gods 
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or demons, in the same waj m the onstom is to sacrifice 
manj other oommon things. 

104. Bnt if thou wilt not pretend thus much, and jet 
will laj claim to the language, and the property of jonr 
aide, and conseqnentlj shnt ns out of it, as from an estate 
descended to yon by right of inheritance, with which we 
haTO no ooncem — in the first place I do not see what are 
thy reasons, nor how then wilt make good this claim for 
thy demons. For it does not follow that, if we haye 
agreed that snch as are Greeks in tongue and in religion 
are the same people, then, as a matter of coarse, the ifwrda 
belong to the religum^ and we are reasonably pronounced 
to be excluded from the use of them. Thit inference, at 
leasti is judged by your own grammarians as illogical, 
ainoe it does not follow that because the two things hare ^ 
to do with one and the same, that they necessarily are both 
identical with each other. Or, put the case in this way, 

if we suppose the same person to be both a goldsmith and 
a painter, will ** goldsmith's work" be changed into 
«« painting," or ••painting" into ••goldsmith's workP" 
Sueh arguments are mere waste of time. 

105. In the next place, I will ask thee, thou, philhellene 
and philologian, whether it is thy intention t6 debar ua 
entirely from speaking Oreek — ^for instance, from this 
kind of ordinaxy and prose expressions, of Tulgar use, or 
merely from the polished and transcendental style, as not 
allowable to be approached by any others than persons of 
superior education P If the latter, what loss is it to ns if 
such words as tf]utp3b[Xtor, or MHo^/iCtiv, or fiShf or HwovOtv^ 
or £rra, or o/AiifYiwtKf be accounted as belonging to the 
aeleot language, and all the rest be thrown to the mob, 
as were bastards of old into the Oynosarges P But if 
what is oommonplace and plain be also a part of speaking 
Chreek^ why do ye not exclude us from this also ; or, in 
aborts tnm the Oreek tongue altogether, of whaicTer 
kind, or in whaterer condition it beP Such a course 
wovld be the more humane^ and put the finishing-stroke 
to yovr own barbaruim* 
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106. The case stands thus (let me philosophise to thee 
in a more exalted and refined manner) : If there are cer- 
tain sounds issuing from the vocal organs, diflTasing them- 
selves through ' the air, and penetrating into the ears, 
superior to our own, and more expressive ; for I laugh at 
your majestic terms, the ••Moly," the ••Xanihus," and. 
the •'Chalces,*'^ or whether they (the gods) converse with 
one another by means of bare thoughts and ideas, it is 
not our part to determine ; but what w our port is ihii — 
that a language is not the property of those that invented 
it, but of those who Bhare in the same; neither is there 
any art or occupation, of whatsoever sort thou mayest 
think of, which is not subject to this rule ; bnt just as in 
a skilfully-composed and musical harmony there is a dif- 
ferent sound of each difibrent string, either high or low,' 
yet all belong to one tuner and performer, contributing 
together to the single beauty of the tune, in the same 
way, also, the artist and creator. Speech, has appointed a 
different word for the inventor of each different art or 
occupation, and has exposed them all alike for public use, 
coupling together human society by the ties of mutual com* 
munication and kindness, and rendering it more gentle. 

107. Is speaking Greek thy exclusive right P Pray toll 
me, are not the letters of the alphabet the invention of 
the Phoduicians, or, as others say, of the Egyptians, or of 
those yet wiser than they, the Hebrews — if they believe 
that the Law was engraved by God upon divinely in- 
scribed tables of stone P Is the Attic language thy right P 
To calculate sums, and to count, to reckon on the fingers 
weights and measures, and, before all these, tactics and 
military rules, to whom do they belong P Do they not to 
the BuboBans, since Palamedes was an Eubooan— that in- 
ventor of many things, and thereby becoming an olgect 
of jealousy, and having to pay the penalty of his olever- 

^ Words said by Homer to belong to the laogoage of the godt. 
* Liurslly, <« etretehod or ilaekened." 
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nen, oondemiied to death bj those who fought agaiimt 
TrojP What, prajt if Egyptiana, PhoBzuoiana, and 
Hebrewa are thoee whom we employ in common for oar 
€wn ednoation — supposing the natives of Eaboea shonld 
make a daim (according to the rale thou hast laid down) 
for the things speoiallj belonging to themselyes, what in 
the world shall we do P And what defence shall we offer 
to them when conyicted bjlaws of oar own making P Sarelj 
there is no help for it, we mast be dispossessed of these 
thingSy and aoffer the fate of the jackdaw, stripped bare, 
direated of oor borrowed plames, and made objects of 
ridicale. 

108. Are posmt thine bj right P Do thej not rather 
beloQg to that old ladj who, being bamped on the shonlder 
bj someone that was rnnning violentlj in the opposite 
direction, as the storj goes, in reriling the yehemence of 
hia hasten gaye utterance to an epic yerse P And this 
same yerse haying greatlj taken the joung man's fancj, 
and been more cainsfnllj reduced to metre, created thy 
poetiy, so greatlj admind. And what of the rest P IP 
thou pridest thyself so much upon arms, from whom dost 
thou get arms, my noble sir P Is it not from the Cyclops, 
the inyentors of forging metal P And if a great thing 
m thy estimation — ^nay, the greatest of all that are— is 
that imperial purple, in yirtue of which thou art a wise 
man and a lawgiyer (of this sort), must not thou take it 
oiF and return it to the Tyreans, to whom belongs the 
aheep-keeping bitch that haying fed upon the shell-fish, 
and stained her lips, thereby made the dye known to the 
shepherd, and bestowed upon you soyereigns the proud 
ragsofnllof woe unto the wicked I And husbandly and 
ah^ibailding— what shall we say. if the Athenians debar 
na from them, when they tdl about their Ceres and their 
Triptolenua, and the Dragons, and Celeus, and Icarius, 
•ad the whde stock of k^jends concerning them, which 
hftfv tamed them into an infimious Mytiety^ one truly 
yraOjcrtheiiighiP 
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109. Dost thou wish me to ascend to the main article 
in thy madness, or rather infatuation P Whence come the 
yery practice of inUiating and being initicUedf and reli- 
gious ceremony P Do not they all proceed from the 
ThraciansP Let the yery appellation (Pfn^Miiuv) con- 
yince thee. As for sacrificing yictims, does not that • 
come from the Assyrians, or perhaps the Cyprians ; the 
obseryation of the stars from the Chaldeans, the art of 
land-measuring from the Egyptians P Is not the science 
of magic a Persian inyention P The interpretation of 
dreams, from whom else dost thou hear it but from the 
Telmessians P And angary, from whom else than the 
Phrygians, the first men to study the flying of birds and 
their yarious motions P And not to draw out the subject 
too far, whence dost thou get each single part P Is it not 
one part from each separate source P but out of all coming 
together into the same, there has grown up a single mys- 
tery of superstitious worship. WTiat follows then : must 
we submit, when eyerything has thus reyerted to the first -/f 
inyentors, to possess nothing of our own but yice and 
this new-fangled rule as regards the Deity P For thou 
art the first of the Christians that hast plotted rebellion 
against thy Master, just as the slayes did against the 
Scythians, as history tells us ; and it had been a yery 
good thing if thy wicked band also had been dispersed 
according to thy own^ Scythian rulers and laws, in which 
case we had been deliyered from troubles, and it would 
haye been our lot to yiew the Boman realm in the eigoy- 
ment of its ancient happiness, and exempted from all in- 
testine discord — a thing that is more to be shunned and 
dreaded than any war of foreigners, by so much as the 

' 9ofc> which makes a ftry weak fente, looka moeh like a eorrnptHm 
of 2Kv9iPo6cf in allatio& to the- mode in which the Scythians put dtiwn 
the ekTet* rerolt by the appUcatkm of the konew kip , according to Hero- 
doCm. Nasiannn politely snggette that inch would hare been the beet 
enre for Jolian at the hands of his ooosin. 
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deranriiig of one's own flesh is more to be shunned than 
the eonsnming thai of others. 

110. If the above oharges seem to thee to indioate an 
aeoQsation amoothlj olothed, and nnsnited to the imperial 
^gnitjy let me now adrance others jet more to the par- 
pose than these. Peroeiring that our oaose was strong, 
both in its doctrines and also in the testimonies from 
on high, and that it was mt once both old and new— 
€H that is, bj the prophecies and the inspiration of the 
Bmif that flashed through it ; nmc by the final manifes- 
tation of the Godhead, and the miracles springing otii of 
and dwrimg this manifestation, but still stronger and more 
ooospicnons in the iypm of the Church that hare been 
lianded down and obeerred for this purpose— in order, I say, 
that not eren this side should remain exempt from his 
mischief, what does he do, and what does he plan P 'He 
follows the example of Rabshakeh the Assyrian. This 
psrson was a general of Sennacherib, king of the Assy- 
nans. This king baring marched into Judasa, and be- 
sieging Jerusalem with a great force and army, sitting 
down befofe the dty, when he found himself unable to 
wdaoe it by force, neither was any hope held out to him 
ftem traitors within, he attempts to win otct the city by 
means of soft and smooth-tongued words, which design 
the besieged detecting, begged first of all that the con- 
fersnee should be carried on with them in the Syrian 
tongue, and not in Hebrew, lest perchance they might be 
uirugled into slaTery through, the gentleness of his 
apeecht 

^ 111. He (Jnlian) also, having the same design, was < 
uteading to establish schools in every town, with pulpits C 
and higher and lower rows of benches, for lectures and " 
•spositkuia of the heathen doctrines, both of such as give 
nles d mofaliiy and those that treat of abstruse subjects, 
also a form of prayer alternately pronounced, and penance 
for these that sinned proportionate to the oflenoe, initia- 
^^^ liao, and eom^etion, and other things that evidently 
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belong to our constitution. He was purposing also to 
build inns and hospices for pilgprims, monasteries for men, 
convents for virgins, places for meditation, and to estab- 
lish a system of charity for the relief of prisoners, and 
also that which is conducted by means of letters of re- 
commendation by which we forward such as require it 
from one nation to another — things which he had espe- 
cially admired in our institutions. 

112. Such things was that evil teacher and sophisib 
planning .* that they were not completed nor his scheme 
ever brought into action, I know not whether it was to 
the advantage of owrselveB (who got rid of him and his too 
soon for it), or of himitHf^ to have proceeded no further 
than the drcAmiug of them. For the attempts would 
have exhibited some of the motions of men, and some of 
the mimicry of apes : for these animals are said to mimic 
the actions of men when certain baits are spread before 
them with treacherous intention. By these baits the 
animals are taken, because their mimicry is unable to 
come up to the cleverness of man. For *' the Thessalian 
cavalry, the Lacedaomonian women, and they who drink 
of Arethusa" (I mean the Sicilians), as their 'own 
oracle hath it, have not the superiority over those of the 
same race in a higher degree than the above-named 
customs and institutions, which chiefly distinguish the 
Christians, have over others: being such as can be rivalled 
by no others of those that try to follow us, seeing that 
they are established, not through human devising, but by 
the power of Ood and the consolidating efiect of time. 

113. But there is nothing like examining this wonderful 
copying of theirs, or rather parodying as it were on the 
stage ; and discovering what was the scope of the teach- 
ing, and what the object of the congregations : in order- 
that, as Plato says about his projected Republic, *^ when 
they move about we may discover their intention.'* For, 
as Philosophy is divided into two parts, that is. Theory 
and I^racHcOf and the former is the more sublime but 
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diffionlt to mTesiigate ; the latter the more hnmblei yet 
of groftter real utility — the two gain oredit with ns by 
means of one another : for Theory we take for a trayelling- 
companion into the other world, whilst we make Practice 
the stepping-stone to Theory : inasmuch as it is impos- 
sible for persons not liying wisely to hare claims to 
wisdom* Bnt on their side I know not which of these 
two branches is the more ridicnlons, or the more feeble, 
ainoe they derive not the strength of their system fromjk 
divine inspiration, just as those roots that are carried 
away down a stream hare no firm hold. Now, let us 
have a fling at their happiness, and let us play, as often 
18 done on the stage, with them while they play and tell 
fables ; and let there be an addition made to the text **to 
rejoice with those that do rqoice, and to weep with them 
that weep^" namely, **to endure to talk nonsense with 
them that talk nonsense ; *' and the poets know of laughter 
in the midst of tears. Let the theatre be got ready (or 
bj whalerer other name they bid us call their new i>uild- 
iag) ; lot the beadles make proclamation ; let the people 
assemble, and those take the chief seats who either are 
distinguished by hoary hairs and age, and the excellence 
of thi^ oondnot as dtisens ; or else those conspicuous by 
their birth and reputation, and by the wisdom that cleaTCs 
to earth, and contains more of what is amusing than of 
true religion : for this point we will leaye to their own 
discretion. What will tiiey do next P Let them describe 
their presidents for themselTes — **A purple robe shall 
mdom them, also a fillet round the head, and the garland 
and beauty of flowers,'** — since I. hare on many occasions 
obserred that a migeetio appearance, and something abore 
the common, is grsatly affected by them, on the supposi- 
tion that what is oommonplaoe and prosaic brings wiUi it 
eontsnpt, bnt what is exaggerated and diflSoult to be 
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reached produces credit: or else, perhaps, in this case too, 
they will descend down to our lerel, and hold that it is 
not dignity in outward forms that becomes them, but, like 
ourselTes> superiority in morals. For we make small 
account of what is visible and pictured to the eye, our 
chief occupation is with the Inner Man, and to draw the 
spectator along with us to the object of thought, whereby 
we the more edify the public. 

114. So far, so good: what comes after? Thou wilt 
certainly supply them with interpreters of the '* inspired 
Oracles " (as yo will call them), and open books upon 
theology and morals. But what books, pray, and of what 
authors P A fine thing, truly, for the books of Hesiod to 
be chanted by them with their wars and rebellions, their 
Titans and Giants, with their terrible names and doings : 
Cotos, Briareus, Oyges, Encelados, those serpent-footed, 
lightning-armed gods of yours ; the islands piled upon 
them, weapons and tombs at once to whoso encountered 
them: and the births and dropping from all these. Hydras, 
ChimsDras, Cerbori, (Jorgons — a rerelling in ererything 
bad. Let these samples of Hesiod's fine things be set 
forth to the audience : let Orpheus come forward with 
his harp and all-attractive song ; let him thunder out in 
honour of Jove the Great^ supernatural words and ideas 
of his theogony : — 

** Jore, greatest of the gods, rolled op in dunff" — 

of sheep, that is, and of horses, as well as of mules, in 
order tluit from hence may be exhibited the life-giving and 
life-maintaining power of the Deity: ' for in no other way 
could it be done. Nor should he spare the rest of his 
magniloquence : — 

•* The goddess spoke, and hoth her thighs exposed : "— • 
in order to initiate her lovers, a thing she still does by 

^ A enrious allusion to the Egyptian symbolism of the scaxsbens. 
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means of figares : and after all, Phanes, and BricapoDns, 
and he that swallows np all the other g^s, and throws 
themnp again, so that he maj become father both of gods 
and men. Let these things be brought on the stage for 
the benefit of the wonderfnl audience of this theologji and 
orer and abore all this, let there be contriyed allegories 
and exhibitions of miracles : and let the sermon, running 
wild from these premises, advance into pits and precipices 
of speeolation that has no solid foundation. 

115. And where will thou place Homer, that great 
comedian in the matter of thj gods, or (if it so please), 
tragedian ; for both these qualifications wilt thou find in 
his wonderfnl poems, some deserving of indignation, others 
of laughter ? For really it is a matter of no little anxiety 
to see how Ocean shall be reconciled to Tethys by the 
agency of Hera decked out like a courtesan : inasmuch as 
there would be danger to the whole universe should the 
two remain continent for any time ; whether that it be 
that the dry Principle be interchanged with the moist, 
lest, through the excess of the one or the other, the whole 
be thrown into confusion ; or whatever other explanation 
thou inventest yet more iU)surd than this/ What means 
that wondrous oopulatiim of the Cloud-compeller with the 
ma j e s tio Juno when she entices him to act indecently at 
noonday; even though the poets with their fine verses 
make Uie best of his conduct, by making him a bed out 
of dewy lotus, and causing crocus and hyacinth to spring 

* Jdisa ■%lit Jwtly nCcMt, that theM old Greek myths wen fidly 
as saaeeiiCibk of interpretation in a higher etnst, as wtro the Jewish 
OaatiaiBa with their infinitely gro sse r imafee, oat of which the ptoacher 
•ztiaetai eo aMMh epiritoal graoe and peophee y. He might have aleo 
n^ei with good show of rsasoa, that lessons of morality were to be as 
~ Aomhim 
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up out of the ground P Whence comes this, and what is 
the sense of it all ? How, pray, is the same Juno, 
according to you, sister and wife of the supreme Jove, at 
one time -suspended in the air, and amidst the clouds, 
and pulled down by iron anvils at her feet — though she 
is complimented with fetters of gold — she, the white- 
armed and rosy-fingered! so that even the gods who 
sought to beg for her pardon found their humanity not 
without danger to themselves: at another time draw- 
ing on herself the whole cestns of the Loves, in the 
midst of her decorations aimed at Jove, so that he con- 
fessed that his desires for all his other mistresses collec- 
tively fell far short of this single one. What fear, then, 
18 there lest, while the gods are bestirring themselves on 
account of the Laconian adulteress, and whilst heaven 
sounds the charge, the foundations of earth should be 
broken up, the sea be shifted from its bed, the realms of 
Hades be made public, and things hidden for time out of 
mind be brought to the light of day ? What is the nod 
with the dark brows, and the accompanying wave of the 
ambrosial hair, that makes all Olympus tremble P Who 
is the Mars that is wounded, or else shut up in the brazen 
pot, that awkward lover of the Oolden Venus, and incau- 
tious adulterer, that was caught by the limping god ( who 
assembled together a whole theatre full of deities to 
witness his own dishonour), and after all purchased his 
ransom at a small price P 

116. All these tales, and yet more than these so cleverly 
and ingeniously put together, and quite out of the common 
rule, who is there of your party so sublime, so powerful 
and truly ** comparable to Jove for wisdom,*' as to be able 
to bring them into a decent form, by means of the words 
of cloudy dissertation, soaring far above the limits of our 
comprehension P And' yet these stories, if tme^ you ought 
not to be ashamed of, nay, ye ought to glory in them, or 
at any rate to prove that they are not shameful. And 
what good is there in taking refuge in *^ fable " as a veil 
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for shame; for fable is the resource not of persons con- 
fident in their eanse, bnt of those giring it np: bat if 
these tales be fictions — ^in the first place let them prodace 
US their vndii^wiied theologiaos, in order that we maj 
hare to deal with ihem; and next let them explain how 
it is not sillj to make a boast of the very things of which 
tkeff feel ashamed: and the Torj things that it was 
possible to conceal from the mlgar (for edacation does 
not belong to all), to make these pnblic to everybody's 
eyes, by means of statues and fignres, and, worst of all, 
with how great a waste of money, in temples, and altars, 
and monnments,and offerings, and sacrifices costing many 
talents: and, when it was in their power to be picas withoat 
eost, to prefer the being impions at a great expense ! 

117. Bat if they will argae that these things are only 
fiotions and idle stories of poets employing two instra- 
ments to give a charm to their poetry, namely, metre and 
faile; and sweetening as it were by these means the soand 
ct their works, whereas there is concealed in the same 
fictions a more secret and transcendental sense, only ac- 
ossaiUe to a few of the wiser sort : consider in what way 
I shall learn from the latter plainly and honestly these two 
things : firstly, how it is that they load with praise the . 
person ^ who make a mock of those whom people worship ; 
and why they esteem worthy of all bat divine honours 
those very persons for whom it were fall enough good 
Inek to escape the punishment due to their impiety. For 
if cbaA be the penalty assigned by law for all such as 
Mssphame against a nmgle one of their gods — personally 
and slightly — ^what ought not they to suffer who let loose 
their poetry against all in a lump, publicly, and in the 
aoet oppr«4iriona terms, and hand down the libel to all 
to eome! Secondly, this point too is worth consi* 
there are, I will not deny it| amongst ourselves, 
alao esrtaiii doctrines under caticeahnmUf but what is the 

* lis fssls^ nlw fHafl ssshsesadafoai HoriM of tiM gods. • 
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nature of their envelope, and what its effect on the mind P 
Neither the ontward form is indecent, whilst the hidden 
sense is admirable and exceeding glorious, to such as are 
introduced into its depth, and like some beauteous and 
unapproachable body, it is veiled by a robe by no means 
to be condemned. For it is fitting, at least in my opinion, 
that neither our expositions nor symbolism of things 
divine be indecorous and unworthy of the things set forth . 
thereby ; nor such as even men would be annoyed at were 
the same tales related concerning themselves : but should . 
possess the highest beauty, or at any rate not the greatest 
deformity, in order that the former might charm the wiser, 
sort, the latter not disgust the vulgar. 

118. But with you the inner sense is not worthy of 
credit, whilst what conceals it is full of mischief. What 
wisdom is there in leading one into the town through the 
middle of a bog, or to hurry through jutting rocks and 
shoals into harbour? What good can come from such 
things, and what the end of these teles P Thou wilt go 
on babbling and allegorizing thine own hallucinations and 
fancies — but there will be nobody to believe them; because 
what strikes the eye has the stronger power of persuasion. 
Thou wilt, therefore, not please thy hearer whilst thou 
wilt ruin thy epectcUor^ because he is always on the side 
of what strikes the eye. Now their theoretical part is 
such as I have described, and so foreign to the premises, 
that one must first bring together and mix up with each 
other the several portions, before fitting them and uniting 
them into one whole, and asserting that all belong to the 
same person — I mean things concealed in the fable, and the 
fables which conceal them. 

119. Butwhat wilt thou say about tlielToroZdepartment of 
these teachers P Whence and from whkt principles will they 
starts and what argumente will they use, in order to incite 
men unto virtue, and render them honest people by their 
lessons P A very good thing is Conoord,for stetes to agree to* 
gether,and nations, and families, and individuals ; following 
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to hkve Mted wiekadi/, bnt eren to have been on the point 
of Hitti*wuh being pimiahed m mnch m the deed; by 
wboB d>isti<7 is tc etadied that even the eye is restrained ; 
with wbom the munlerotis huid is so fmr removed tlut 
oranangeriiohHtiMd; to whom the swearing a false oatb 
is ao terrible and monitrons a thing, that to ns alone nrear- 
ing at ell i* interdioted i whilst aa for mone7, the most of 
ne hare narer had anj at all, whilst others had gladly 
poiiBised n0Fe^~bBi.jin]7 that thej might hare more to 
despiM, philaeophicallj preferring the having nothing to 
all wealttit eattisg awaj the yoke of the belly a« a bitter' 
•od abominable ^rrant, and the author of erery evil. la 
it not* great thing to boast that thej striTO to be not evm 
JUtk amd biood, ^Mnding the nuntal upon the immortal 
port; thor tingle rule irfTirtae being the not giTingwaj 
to oBalt Tiosi and rach •■ are thonght nothing of by the 
gmarality. Bnt the greatest thing of all it, that whereas 
otlwn puiish the emdt, as the law directs, we chastise the ' 
IwgumJMgif and repress them like some dangerous and ^ 
SBmlj torrenti 

128. Where else in the world, tdl me, wilt thou find, 
" TnMB reviled do ye bless ; when blasphemed at do je 
exhort ** [inasmneh as it is not the aoonsation that does the 
harm bat the reali^], ** when perseonted, snbmit ; when 
1, i»ay for them that onree yon ; when stripped, strip 
T to boot " ; in one word, to orercome malice by 
goodness, and make them better who injure ns, by endnr- 
ing the things whereby onr patience is tried F And yet 
•Ten thongh we shonld grant that thej can repress tioo 
by aeeiis of the lessons of their fidse doctrine, yet how 
«■■ thsj ever attain to the fbll height of onr Tirtne and 
disopUnet whan we eren regard as vioe the not progresa- 
ag m wlkat k good* and beoonung yoong in place of old, 
aad Binding atill in the same plao^ In the condition of 
wUppne^topa^ nnaing ronnd, bnt not going fimrard at 
t Boring in » ■WMosiy way, so to spoak, by the 
• «f ttslaA} and itbahona u to hare already 
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practised one part of the virtnes to grasp at another, and 
to aim at jet another, until the end, and that deification 
for which we were bom, and to which we aspire, inasmuch 
as we oast a mental glance aoross the gulf between the 
t?ro worlds, and hare in expectation a reward oommen- 
anrate with the magoifioenoe of Ood I 
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OBEGOBY NAZIANZEITS SECOND INYECTIYB 
AGAINST JTTLIAN THE EMPEROR. 

1. 

nPHlTSy then, the first portion of m j task has now been 
-'* completed and brought to an end ; for I hare shown 
up the wickedness of that personage, both in what he did 
towards ns, and in what he intended to do, perpetually 
contriring something jet more tyrannioal tha^ the last. 
Now, we shall aim at another mark, which perhaps no one 
hms yet hit— one more sacred to God, more agreeable to 
onxsdTes, and perhaps more fnll of edification for those 
that come after, ns. I mean to subjoin to what has been 
aheadj said, a narratiye of the just dispensations (balances) v 
of God, and bj what equivalents He repays iniquity, which 
comes in for some of these payments at the moment, for 
<»tliers after a short postponement — in whateyer way may 
seem best to the Word, the Creator, and the Dispenser of 
all things, Who knows how to temper calamity with mercy, 
and io chastise arrogance with disgrace and with plagues, 
according to the measure of correction that Ho appoints. 

2. D is e as e s justly sent upon the impious, rendings that 
cannot be concealed, plagues and scourges of divers kinds, 
eoiiespouding to the atrocities they hare committed, 
deaUia thai Idtow not the common course of Nature,^ and 

' AebaUj SB sOaiioB to tlM nyrttfloat death (perfaspt Um rtraU of 
r) •f the Ffeefcel of Vgypt, Joliaa's vads, of the nme 
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exclamations and yain repentances amidst their troubles, 
the warnings of dreams, and the apparitions in a trao 
yision — who can rehearse all these in a manner worthy of the 
theme P and all that has come upon those who either have 
transgressed against religious houses, or have insulted tho 
holy tables, or haye acted like madmen to the mystical 
chalices, or haye greedily gorged themselyes with our 
flesh, or all the other crimes that they haye dared to do- 
all the things that haye fallen upon the perpetrators them- 
selyes are eyident and public manifestations of God*s anger 
at such doings. All these facts therefore I will willingly 
pass oyer, not that I disbelieye what I haye seen and 
heard, nor refer these occurrences to natural causes or 
accident, after the fashion of those who yainly so interpret 
them, but that I may not be thought to be dwelling upon 
trifles, omitting gpreater and more remarkable facts. A 
miracle, therefore, that is in the mouth of eyerybody, and 
not disputed eyen by the heathen themselyes, is tho one I 
proceed to^figyribCy - 

S.^S^jpulian^ was daily growing more infuriiSeff\j 
against us, as though raising up wayes by other wayes, he ( 
that went mad first against himself, that trampled upon 
things holy, and that did despite unto the Spirit of Ghrace : 
is it more proper to call him Jeroboam or Ahab, those 
most wicked of the Israelites ; or Pharaoh the Egyptian, 
or Nebuchadnezzar the Assyrian ; or combining all together 
shall we name him one and the same, since he shows him- 
self to haye united in himself the yices of them all — the 
apostasy of Jeroboam, the bloodthirstiness of Ahab, the 
hardness of heart of Pharaoh, the sacrilegious acts of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the impiety of all put together 1 For when he 
had exhausted eyery other resource, and despised eyery 
other form of tyranny in our regard as trifling and un- 
worthy of him (since there neyer was a character so fertile 
in finding out and contriying mischief), at last he stirred 

I It is to be remarked that tho preacher neTsr once mentioiit Julian 
by nami. Was thia meant for an expreaaUm of oontempt ? 
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up agminBt iu the nation of th^ Jews, making his acoom* , / 
plioe in hia machinations their ^reH-known credalitj, as 
well as that hatred for ns which has smooldered in them 
from the rerj beginning ; prophesying to them out. of 
their own books and mysteries that now was the appointed 
• time come for them to return into their own land, and to 

— reboild the Temple, and restore the reign of their here- 
ditary institutions — thus hiding his troe purpose under the 
mark of benevolence. 

4. And when he had formed this plan, and made them 
beliere it (for whaterer suits one's wishes is a ready engine 
for deoeiying people), they began to debate about re« 
building the Temple, and in large number and with great 
seal set about the work. For the partisans of the other 
side report that not only did their women strip off ail their 
penonal ornaments and contribute it towards the work 
and operations! but even carried away the rubbish in the 
laps (rf their gowns, sparing neither the so precious clothes 
nor yet the tenderness of their own limbs, for they beliered 
they were doing a pious action, and regarded everything 
of less moment than the work in hand. But they beine 
driven against one another, as though by a furious blast ' 
of wind, and sudden heaving of the earth, some rushed to 
one of the neighbouring sacred places to pray for mercy; 
othen, as is wont to happen in such cases, made use of 
what came to hand to shelter themselves ; others were 
earned away blindly by the panic, and struck against 
those who were running up to see what was the matter. 
There are some who say that neither did the sacred place 
»%»»*^^ ii^QO^tiJE? admit them, but that when they approached the 
^ ftUii^ doors that stood wide open, on coming up to them 

* Hlfgyf Gngoiy kaows nothing of the '' metiMndi flammsnim 
g^oU,"wiih wUck AwBisB sdorns the itory. It U plain from this 
aeeoeBl, wrillta bet a few montlis after tho oocarrrnoo, that a wMta 
muk sf wind satBeod lo frighten tbe niperttitiout Jews, wbo eaw in h 
a iiga ef the displeseafs of Heatia with the work tbey were ebont. 

•IMi— IfceHilini'sOharBhi Qfogoffy terms the Temple piAc. 
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they found them closed in their faces by an unseen and 
invisible power ' which works wonders of the sort for the 
confusion of the impious and the saving of the godly. But 
what all people nowadays report and believe is that when 
they were forcing their way and struggling about the 
^ entrance a flame issued forth from the sacred place 

(o^\ y^5i^i\^]^and stopped them, and some it burnt up and 
consumed so that a fate befel\ them similar to the disaster 
of the people of Sodom, or to the miracle about Nadab and 
Abiud, who offered incense and perished so strangely: 
whilst others it maimed in the principal parts of the body, 
and so left them for a living monument of (jod*s threaten* 
ing and wrath against sinners. Such then was this event ; 
and let no one disbelieve, unless he doubts likewise the 
other mighty works of God ! But what is yet more 
strange and more conspicuous, there stood in the heavens 

I The keepers of the church, who neturallj thnt the doors in the face 
of a mad crowd of Jews ninnin«^ towards it (for only one purpoee as 
they would imagine), and then proceeded to dispene those attempting to 
force an entrance by the usual expedient of throwing fire upon them 
through the windows. Ammian confounds the fire thrown from the 
Christian church with ** flames spontaneously issuing out of the ruins " 
of the ancient Temple, which completely alters the cose. He also 
states that Julian was rebuilding the Temple at hu oum cost, whereas it 
appears from Gregory he lell it entirely to the fanaticism of the Jews, 
doubtless {i.e., the moneyed part of tliem), rery glad of a sign from 
Ilearen to stop so expensiro a project. But to give Ammian's words, 
'* Templnm instaurare sumptibus oogitabat immodieis t negotiumque 
maturandum Alypio dederat Antiochensi, qui olim Britannias curaverat 
propnefectls. Cum itaque rei idem fortiter instaret Alypius, Juvarotque 
provincial rector, metuendi globi flammarum prope fundaments creluris 
assultibus erumpentes, fecere locum exustis aili<|uantii operantabus in* 
aocessum, hoc que mode, elemento destinatius repellente, cessavit in* 
ceptum," xxiii. 1, a.d. 363. The story had got embellished with these 
icnibk globn i(fJUmey in the interval of twenty years between tbe event 
and the tune of Ammian*s writing. The pious Gregory was nvch too 
Ibnd of miracles to have omitted eo splendid a manifestation had the 
report of it been contemporary. 
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ft light ommmsoribing » Cross, and that which before on 
earth was contemned bj the nngodlj both in figure and in 
name is now exhibited in heayen, and is made bj Gk>d ft 

I trophj of His Tictory oyer the impions, a trophj more 

/ lof^ than any other ! 

^•^"^ 5. What will those 'gentlemen saj of these eyents-^ 
thej who are wise, as this world goes, and make a fine 
show of their own cause, smoothiog down their flowing 
beard and trailing before our eyes that elegant philosophic 
mantle I Beplj to me for thyself, thou writer of long 
disoonrses, that dost compose incredible stories and gapest 
np at the skies, telling lies about things celestial, and 
weaybg out of the moyements of the stars, people's 
natiyities and predictions of the future I Tell me of those 
stars of thine, the Ariadne's Crown, the Berenice's Hair, 
the lasdyious Swan, the yiolent Bull I or, if thou pleasest, 
tdl me of thine Ophiuchus, or of thy Capricorn, or of thy 
lion, or all the rest that thou hast discoyered for a bad 
end and made them into g^ods in constellations I Where 
dost thou find this cycle in thy science, where the Star 
that of old moyed towards Bethlehem out of the East, that 
leader and introducer of thy own Wise Men I I, too, haye 
something to tell from the heayens : that Star declared the 
presence of Christ : this Crown is that of the yictory of 

6. Thus much is taken from things celestial and 
sympathiiing with our fortunes, in accordance with the 
mighlj harmony and disposition of the uniyerse. What 
fcdlows let the Ptelm finish for me : ** Because Thou hast 
oast down cities," namely, those ancient ones for the yery 
same acts of impiety, in the ihiddle of the yery same 
offences against us ; some thereof oyerwhelmed by the 
floods, others swallowed up by earthquake ; so that one is 
pretty nearly able to apply the remainder: "The me- 
morial of them hath peridied with a sound and a de- 
stroolioii noised abroad*'* For such has been their fall, 
and sneh their min, also of those their neighbours who 



took the most delight in their impiety, so that a yery long 
time were necessary to them for their restoration, eyen if 
anyone should haye the boldness to undertake it. 

7. Was it then only earth and heayen, and did not air 
likewise giye a sign on that occasion, and was hallowed 
with the badges of the Passion? Let those who were 
spectators and partakers of that prodigy exhibit their gar- 
ments, which to the present time are stamped with the 
brandmarks of the Cross ! For at the yery moment that 
anyone, either of our own brethren or of the outsiders, 
was telling the eyent or hearing it told by others, he be- 
held the miracle happening in his own case or to hia 
neighbour, being all spotted with stars, or beholding the 
other so marked upon his clothes in a manner more 
yariegated than could be done by any artificial work of the 
loom or elaborate painting. What is the result of this ? 
Such great consternation at the spectacle that nearly all, 
as by one signal and with one yoice, inyoked the God of 
the Christians, and propitiated Him with many praises 
and supplications : whilst many, without further delay, but 
at the moment of the occurrence, ran up to our priests, 
and besought them earnestly that they might be made 
members of the Church, being sanctified by the holy . 
baptism, for they had been sayed by means of their 

fright 

8. So passed that affair ; but he, infatuated and urged 
on as he was by his furies in detail, adyances to meet the 
finishing stroke of his crimes : for, as he supposed the 
matter of the Christians was going on according to his 
mind, and expected from what he had already accomplished 
that complete success (if he only willed it) would attend 
his enterprises ; taking adyantage of the tranquillity pre- 
yailing on the side of the Western barbarians, he plans the 
following scheme — a yery sensible and yery humane one, 
too ! Haying leyied in these parts a double force, one mili- 
tary, the other of the demons who led him on (in which he * 
placed the more oonfidenee of the two), he marches against 
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the Peniana, tmsting rather to his inconsiderate rashness * 
than to the warranty of Us strength, not being able to 
discern, Terj wise as he was, that oonrage and rashness 
(jiifco^ tfaffOf)^ howeyer similar thej maj be in sonnd, 
are jet widdj different from each other in reality as mnch 
as what we call manliness and nnmanliness. For the 
being bold in military matters is a mark of oonrage, just 
as bc^g dispirited is of cowardice : bnt where there is too 
mnch danger, to nin headlong and thmst oneself into it 
and not check oneself, is a mark of rashness ; whereas 
giving way shows cantion,' and it does not eyince the same 
pradcnce to prefer keeping one's own, and to seek to ob- 
tain something of what is not one*s own, for the former is 
our first dnty, and to be held in hononr by all sensible 
persons ; the latter, if it can be done with facility, is to be 
admitted, bnt if it be injurious, must be given np; whilst 
be who risks ereiything he has for the sake of getting 
something of what he hopes for, is extremely foolish, and 
aeems to me to be like an nnskilfnl pugilist striking 
out before he fairly settles himself on his guard, or else 
like the captain of a ship that is going to pieces and no 
longer fit for sea, who sinks or attempts to sink an enemy's 
Tessd. None of these things does he seem to have con- 
•idered when he engaged without reflection in his schemes : 
and whilst his Romans were still couTulsed and ill-dis- 
posed towards him on account of the persecution, to covet 

' TIm neeen of thA invaskm depended entinl/ opon the oelerity with 
vUek It WM •aneated, which gav* Sapor no time to oollecl a foree to 
oppoMit Tht oreot fiilly proved the MigMit J of the plan of the OMB* 
pa<gB. Jnlien leaohcd the capital without erer leoiDg a defender, and 
wMoaly faced to retreat through the tieeoheiy or cuipidity of Fh)eo- 
phM and Seheetiia, who failed to oany ont their Uietnictkme of Joining 
kirn beiare that dty. 

* A aaada ftdlj carried oat by hie hero Conatantioe, who took the 

ieU alte haaeaie preporathNii, egainet the PteBkai, jear after /ear, 
aad m thdr approech ae rtgvkriy withdrew, without etriking a blow, 



a stranger's empire and to be a Salmoneus, making 
thunder out of a drum, having his eyes fixed upon the 
Trajans and Hadrians of former times, (persons whose 
caution was no less admirable than their bravery,) he 
did not think of the Corus,^ and the Valerian who paid 
the penalty of their inconsiderate rashness (** not to insult 
misfortune," as the tragedian says) in the territories of 
Persians, and were destroyed in the middle of their 
success. 

9. But, as already said, such was his determination — 
and he was full of eagerness, bringing into one every 
jugglery of divination, of imposture, of mentionable and 
unmentionable sacrifices, in order that it might be all at 
once destroyed in a brief space. And his vow, how great 
and monstrous a thing, (O thou Christ, thou Word, thou 
Passion of the impassive, thou Mystery of all creation !) 
It was to subjugate the whole Christian family to obedience 
to his own demons, so soon as he had accomplished the 
business in hand I Now, the first steps in his enterprise, 
excessively audacious and much celebrated by those of his 
own party, were as follows. All the land of the Assyrians 
that the Euphrates flows through, and skirting Persia 
there unites itself with the Tigris ; all this he took and 
ravaged, and captured some of the fortified towns, in the 
total absence of anyone to hinder him, whether that he 
had taken the Persians unaware by the rapidity of his 
advance, or whether he was out-generalled by ^em and 
drawn on by degrees further and further into the snare 
(for both stories are told) ; at any rate, advancing in this 
way, with his army marching along the river's bank and 
his flotilla upon the river supplying provisions and carry- 
ing the baggage, after a considerable interval he touches 
Ctesiphon, a place which, even to be near, was thought 
by him half the victory, by reason of his longing for it. 

* An example not to the point, ibr Cams wu killed by lightning in 
the midet of a moot eoooeetftil campaign $ and, ee it wee, hie am j after 
loeing him, retamed home without any oppoeilkm. 
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10. From this point, however, like sand slipping from 
beneath the feet, or a great wave bursting upon a ship, 
things began to go back with him ; for Ctesiphon is a 
strong fortifted town, hard to take^ and very weU secured 
bj a wall of burnt brick, a deep ditch, and the swamps 
coming ftom the rirer. It is rendered yet more secure 
by another strong place, the name of which is Ooche, fur- 
aished with equal defences as far as regards garrison and 
artificial protection, so closely united with it that they 
appear one dty, the riyer separating both, between them. 
For it was neither possible to take the place by general 
SMsanlt, nor to reduce it by siege, nor even to force a way 
through by means of the fleet principally, for he would 
van the risk of destruction ; being exposed to missiles from 
liiffher ground on both sides, he leaves the phice in his 
s«ar, and does so in ti&is manner. Of the river Euphrates, ' 
^which is a veiy large one, he cuts off no inconsiderable 
jMTt and diverts it so as to be navigable for vessels, by 
sneans of a canal, of which ancient vestiges are said to be 
-risible; and thus joining the Tigris a little in front of 
Ctesiphon, he saves his boate from one river by means of 
the other river, in all security ; in this way he escapes 
ihe danger that menaced him from the two garrisons. 
But, as he advanced, a Persian army suddenly started up, 
and continually received fresh reinforoements, but did not 
thmk it advisable to stand in front and fight it out, with- 
out the groatest necessity (although it was in their power 
to conquer, from their superior numbers) ; but from the 
tops of the lulls and narrow passes they shot arrows wd 
threw darts, whenever opportunity served, and thus readily 
provented his fiirther progress. Hence he is reduced to 
gieai perpledty, and not knowing to what side to turn, 
he fi«i*» onl an unlucky solution for the difficulty. 

IL For a man, one of no little oonsideration amongst 
the Pteaiana, following the example of that Zopyms em* . 
pliijed bj Pjrua in th« case of Babylon, on the pretence 
thai ke had had some quarrel, or rather a very great one 
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and for a very great cause, with his king, and, on that 
account very hostile to the Persian cause, and well dis* 
posed towards the Romans, thus addresses the emperor: 
*' Siro, what means all this, why do you take such rotten 
measures in so important a matter P Wheroforo this pro* 
vision-fleet, and this train of everything — a mero incentive 
to cowardice; for nothing is so unfit for fighting, and 
fond of laziness, as a full belly, and the having the means 
of saving oneself in one's own hands P But if you will 
listen to me, you will burn this flotilla: what a rolief 
to this fine army will be the result ! and yourself will 
take another route, better supplied and safer than this ; 
along which I will be your guide (being acquainted with 
the country as well as any roan living), and will cause you 
to enter into the heart of the enemy's country, whero you 
can obtain whatever you please, and so make your way 
home ; and me you shall then recompense, when you have 
actually made proof of my good will and good advice." 

12. And when he had said this, and gained credence 
to his story (for rashness is credulous, especially when i/ 
Gk>d drives it on), everything that was dreadful happened 
at once ; the boats wero the prey of the flames, there was 
no bread, the ridicule of the enemy came to fill up the 
measure, the fatal blow was infiicted by his own hand, 
even hope had well nigh vanished, the guide had dis- 
appeared along with his promises, round about him the 
enemy, swelling up round him the war, the getting at them 
not easy, provisions not. procurable, the army in despair 
and discontented with their commander, of hope for good 
nothing was left, but one wish alone, as was natural under 
the ciroumstances, the ridding themselves of bad govern* 
ment and bad generalship. 

13. Up to this point, such is the universal account ; but 
thenceforward, one and the same story is not told by all, 
but different accounts are reported and made up by dif- 
ferent people, both of those present at the battle, and 
those not present ; for some say that he was hit by a dart 
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from the Fenians, when engaged in a diaorderlj skirmish, 
as he was running hither and thither in his oonstemation ; 
and the same fate befell him as it did to Cjras, son of 
Fteysatis, who went np with the Ten Thousand against 
his brother Artaxerxes, and by fighting inconsiderately 
threw away the Tictoty through his rashness.^ Others, 
however, tell some such story as this respecting his end : 
that he had gone up upon a lofty hill to take a view of 
his army and ascertain how much was lefl him for carrying 
on the war ; and that when he saw the number consider- 
able and superior to his expectation, he exclaimed, ** What 
adreadful thingif we shall bring back all these fellows to the 
land of the Romans 1 " as though he begrudged them a safe 
return. Whereupon one of his officers, being indignant and 
not able to repress his rage, ran him through the bowels, 
without oaring for his own life. Others tell that the deed 
was done by a barbarian jester, such as follow the camp, ; 
"for the purpose of driring away ill humour and for amus- 
ing the men when they are drinking." This tale about 
the jester is borrowed from Lampridius, who gives it as 
one of the many Qurrent respectbg the death of Alexander 
Sererus. The ^ Historia Augusta,*' a recent compilation, 
was then in ererybody's hands* At any rate, he receiyes 
a wound truly seasonable (or mortal)' and salutary for 
the whole world, and by a single cut from his slaughterer 
he pays the penalty for the many entrails of victims to 
which he had trusted (to his own destruction) ; but what 
sniprises me, is how the vain man that fiuaoied he learnt 
the future from that means, knew nothing of the wound 
about to be inflicted on his own entrails I The condnding 



> This lifit, sad tme soooont, Um prtteher tsOt in order to mts his 

fellowing string of ridieiiloiis tad eootndietofy 
fclsketinai ht vHsUs for ths bentflt of Us oongregstkNi, of whose 
flradafity sad ^gnoraaee be was well sMured. 

• A wiHehed pky apoQ the double eenie of m/^mc. The preseber 
tfiiMily widws hk flock to inte thst the Mow was the veiigesiiee of a 
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reflection is for once very appropriate : the liver of the 
victim was the approved means for reading the Future, 
and it was precisely in that organ that the arch-diviner 
received the fatal thrust. 

14. One action of this person deserves not to be passed 
over in silence, as it contains, to wind up many others, 
the strongest exemplification of his madness. He was 
lying upon the bank of the river, and in a very bod way 
from his wound, when, remembering that many of those 
before his time who had aimed at glory, in order that they 
might be thought something higher than mortals, had 
(tlm>ugh some contrivances of their own) disappeared 
from amongst men, and thereby got themselves accounted 
gods ; so he, being filled with a craving for similar glory, 
and at the same time ashamed of the manner of his end 
(by reason of the disgrace arising from his temerity), what 
does he contrive and what do P for not even with life does 
wickedness become extinct. He endeavours to throw hi$ 
body into the river, and for this purpose he was using the 
assistance of some of his confidants and accomplices in his 
secret doings ! And had not one of the imperial eunuchs 
perceived what was going on, and telling it to the rest 
out of disgust at the extravagant notion, prevented his 
purpose from being efiected — why, another new god bom 
out of an accident, would have manifested himself to the 
stupid ! And he, having thus reigned, thus commanded 
his army, closed his life in this way. 

15. When that man had received the imperial power 
immediately after him, who was elected for his successor 
in the very camp, and in the extremity of danger — that 
imperatively demanded a leader-*4i man illustrious in all 
other respects as well as for piety,^ and in personal ap* 

^ Piety, perhspe— oertainly not monlity, for Jorisn't lore of good 
eheer and other pleesiiree are gently alluded to by hie old eooumde 
Ammian, with the hind remark that leepect for hit new dignity wodd 
hafe p rodnoed reform had hie lifo been epared. 
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peanaoe truly fiUed for •oyereigntj — he was atterly aii- 
Me to oome to blowi inihf or eyen to get near the 
Persiaiis (although far from deficient either in courage. or 
eagerness for battle)* because his armj had lost all foroe 
and all hope.^ He sought therefore for the means of re- 
treatingi and considered in what waj he could eflfect this 
with safetj, inasmuch as he had not been the inheritor of 
smpjirs, but of drfeat Now, if the Persians had not made a 
moderate use of their victory (for it is a law with them 
to know how to measure out prosperitj) or had not been 
fearful of something or other, as the report goes, and 
therefore had agreed to term» so unexpected and reason- 
able,' nothing was there to prevent **not even a fire- 
oarrier^s " (as the saying is) ** surviving out of the whole 
armj," so completely had the Persians got them in their 
power, inasmuch as the latter were fighting in their own 
ooontrf, and were elated by the recent events ; for the 
obtaining of some success is a su£Scient foundation for 
hope of the future. In the present case, the one party 
had, as I have said, but one object in view — ^namely, how 
to save his army and preserve the sinews of the Roman 
power, for they vwrs the sinews, and though they had 
failed, it was more through the imprudence of him that 
oommanded than their own cowardice. So they agreed to 
these terms, so disgraceful,' and so unworthy of the hand 



^ An silmhtinn daauigiDg to the pretelicf^t srgiiiiMiit to allow that 
aD hopeTaoitlMd with the kna of Jnlian, instead of rariving upon tlio 
election of the arorj way perfeet Jorian. 

* An atmq^ to ahieM his now Christian horo tnm the unifcnal 
ontoy failed against him for sahniitting to tlio di^graoeftil and minous 
tmm of peaee offMod him by Sapor. 

* Qregpty had the SKNnent beifore called theie terme ** reeeonable," 
lat now Bfjiag an opportanit/ of laying the bkune on Julian, he calls 
thsm * di sgr a c eftJ .** Whoerer rtadi Ammian's dispaosionate aooonnt of 
She ImninrtlnB will be oonTinoed thai Jorian actually reduced himself to 
the aiBiiMity of sseepting Sapcr^e tenns, by allowfag himself to be cijoled 
JyttswiyrMfshin faMo wasting a prseioos week in idle negotktion, 
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of Romans, to sum up the whole in one word ; of the 
blame of which convention if anyone acquits the late and 
charges the present emperor, he is, in my opinion, but an , 
ignorant critic of what has happened, for the crop is not < 
due to the reaper, but to its sower, nor the conflagration / 
to him that is unable to extinguish it, but to the incen- \ 
diary. And the remark of Herodotus about the tyranny *■ 
at Samoa may be appropriately quoted, *'that Histiieus 
stitched the shoe, but Aristagoras put it on," meaning him 
that had received the succession from the man who had 
first gotten it. 

16. What then remained but for the corpse of the im- 
pious one to be carried home by the Romans, although he 
had closed his career in this manner ? For we also have 
one dead of our own, in the prince that deceased before 
this one : so let us take a view, in this point also, of the 
difference between the two, whether this conduces to the 
felicity or to the misery of the departed. The one is 
followed to the tomb with public benedictions and proces- 
sions, and, in fact, with all our solemnities, nocturnal 
chants, and torchlight foUowings, wherewith we Ohris- 
tians use to do honour to a pious departure from this 
world. The assembly meets, the carrying forth of the 
corpse takes place amidst the weeping of all ; and, if one 
can believe the story, which is spread about by the reports 
of the vulgar, when the corpse was passing over Mount 
Taurus,^ on its way to his native city (that city of the 
same name with those princes and of illustrious name) a 
sound from the heights was heard by some of the train, 
as though of persons playing on musical instruments and 

instead of boldly escaping by the passage of the Tigris, the feasibility 
of which had already been demonstrated by his German legion. By so 
doing he would have protected himself hom the Persian caraliy, and 
the days wasted in delay were more thlm sufficient to hare carried them 
into the friendly land of Corduene. 

^ Constantins died at MopsnesUa, and was thence conrejed to the 
imperial tomb at Constantinople^ 
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aooompanyiog them — these being, I suppose, the angelio 
liostsi in honour to his piety and a funereal recompense of 
his Tirtoe. For although he had seemed to shake the 
foundations of the true faith, this, neyertheless, must be 
laid to the charge of his subordinates' stupidity and un- 
soundness, who, getting hold of a soul that was unsus* 
pioions and not firmly grounded in religion, nor able to 
see the pitfalb in its path, led it astray what way they 
pleased, and under the pretence of earrectnen of doctrine, 
co n f e rt y d his seal into sin/ 

ir.fWe, however, more commonly out of regard for his 
&ther (who had laid the foundation of the imperial power 
and the Christian religion) as well as for the inheritance 
of the Fkith that had come to him by descent — ^we rere- 
renoed with good reason the earthly Tabernacle of him 
that had spent his life in reigning righteously, that had 
finished his course with a holy end, and had left the supre- 
macy to our sidej And when the corpse drew near to 
the great imperial dty, what needs it to mention the 
eorO^ of the whole army and the escort under arms that 
attended as upon the Hying emperor, or the crowd that 
poured forth from the splendid city, the most splendid 
that was erer seen, or erer will beP Nay, even that 
audacious and bold person, decorated with the still new 
purple, and therefore, as was natural, full of pride, him- 
self forms a part df the funereal honour paid his prede- 
cessor, paying and receiying the same obligation, partly 
oat of constraint^ IM^7 (they say) of his own free will, 
for the whole army, eyen though they submitted to the 
existing authority, neyertheless paid more respect to the 
deoeased, for the reason that, somehow or other, we are 
natarally inclined to sympathise more with recent mis* 
Ibrtone^ mingling regret with our loye, and adding com« 
to the two. For this reason they could not endure 
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that the departed one should not be honoured and re* 
ceiyed like an emperor ;* so they persuade, nay, eofytpel, 
the rebel to go to meet the corpse in befitting form,^ that 
is, stripping his brow of the diadem, and with head bent 
before his soyereign, as was right, thus to escort the 
corpse, in company with the bearers, to the tomb and to 
the famous Church of the Apostles, who receiyed the 
holy race, and now guard their remains, which receiye 
almost' equal honours with their own! In this way our 
emperor was interred. 

18. But as for the otlier^ the circumstances attending 
his departure to the war were disgraceful (for he was 
pursued by mobs and townsfolk with yulgar and ribald 
cries, as most people yet remember), but still more in- 
glorious was his return. What was his disgrace P Bufibons 
and mimes escorted him, the train moyed along amidst 
foul jokes, from the stage,* with piping and dancing, 
whilst ho was upbraided with his apostasy, his defeat, and 
his end, sufiering eyery sort of insult, hearing eyery sort 
of thing in which such people indulge who make ribaldry 
their trade, until the city of Tarsus receiyed him (why and 
wherefore condemned to this indignity I know not);' 
where he has a consecrated ground without honour, a 

^ This compnUicn is entirely an inrention of the preacher's. It was 
common sense that constrained Julian to show eveiy respect to the 
memory of the last of his line, who had nominated him 6nally bis heir. 
By so doing he prored the ligilimacy of his succession. During his 
whole reign Julian continued to speak of his cousin as hu friend and 
benefactor, ascribing all enmity between them to the machinations of 
eril counsellors, which was indeed the truth. 

' A reriTal of the ancient ceremonial at an emperor's funeral, where 
he was personated by a mime, who spoke in his diaracter, and rsceiTed 
the satire of the mob upon his past doings— a rough and primitire 
method of inflicting posthumous justice upon unpopular tomt^QS, and 
teaching their successors to take heed to their wajs. 

* A charitable hint that Julian's body ought to haTt been thiowa to 
Ihe dogs. Tarsus was.the burial-place of his family. 
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tomb aconrsed, a temple abominable, and not even to . 
be looked at bj pions eyes I 

19. And tbese things I bave related as forming the 
greatest and most important of the charges against him, 
though I am not ignorant that to two or three of the 
parasites in the paLce, his equals in irreligion (for the 
others I willingly pass over), there was given such mighty 
payment for their impiety that nothing would have pre- 
Tonted their plundering all that was subject to the 
Bomans, both land and sea, if an end had not been put 
opportunely to the business, so greatly did they surpass 
in rapine and greediness those hundred-handed giants of 
old ; for the governments of the provinces were not put 
into the hands of the most humane, but of the most 
emel,^ and one road to office was apostasy, and to obtain 
preferment at his hands the taking the worst measures 
both for one's self and others* 

20. What shall I say of his revisals and alterations of 
aentenees, frequently changed and upset at midnight, like 
the tides P For my fine fellow thought proper to play the ,, 
judge, making everything his own out of vanity. But per-^ 
haps fay blaming him for very trifling things I shall be 
thought to disparage very important matters through others 
inconsiderable ; nevertheless, it must be owned that such 
oonduot is not deserving of the Elysian Fields, nor of the 
^oiy of a Bhadamanthus in the next world, a lot which 
those of the same fraternity and set claim for him. One 
thing in his conduct I have to admire. Many of his 
former companions and acquaintances, principally from 
the schools in Asia, he summoned to him with all haste, 
as though about to do wonderful things for them, as he ex- 
died them to hope when they remembered his fine promises. 

^ Gfigoffy fbrgtU thai in Um prtrioiM oratkm he bad knded Joliaa 
ftrUsjadieloM appotetoMBtt of nuigktratM and othar otRdali. His 
otiafagaat gilU (of wUah Ammiaa aod libaaivaeonplaiii) were con* 
la a fcw of te •• philoaophara « aboot bia panoB. 



But when they were arrived, 'twas the saying, " the de- 
ceits of counters and the illusions of dreams," for some 
he befooled in one way, some in another, for there were 
whom he entertained at table, and drank to, with much 
bawling out of '* My friend," and after all sent them 
about their business disappointed, not knowing whom to 
blame the most — him for the deception, or themselves for 

their credulity. 

21. That part, too, is certainly to be commended in the 
training of our philosopher, that he was so Ycrj free from 
cmger^ and superior to all the passions, after the model of 
the princes of any period that were neither to be bent nor 
to be shaken, nor would turn their faces round, whatever 
should happen, or betray any trace of feeling! so that 
when sitting in judgment he used to fill the whole palace 
with his cries and exclamations, as though it were he that 
was being ill-treated and' punished, and not himself pro- 
tecting those that suffered such things. This behaviour 
we shall not deem worth a single word, but there is one 
thing of which who in the world is ignorant^how that 
many persons of the vulgar sort that approached for the 
purpose of making such petitions as people do to their 
rulers, he used so badly, hittiug them with his fist and 
kicking them with his foot, that they were very well con- 
tent to escape without worse treatment. 

22. But the puffings and blowings of the fire (in which 
this wonderful man, who reviles our rites, set an ex- 
ample to all old ladies) when he was kindling the sacri- 
ficial flame, in what part of our discourse shall we place 
them f How fine a thing to behold the chocks of the 
emperor of the Romans thus distorted, and occasioning 
laughter, not merely to the outside world, but to the 
very people whom he thought to please by acting thus 1 
for he had never heard of Minerva, his own goddess, that 
cursed the pipes by which she had disfigured her face, 
when instead of mirror she used the pool ; and the healths 
and loving-cups that he pledged in publio to the oourte- 
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auia,* and ma pledged by thorn in retnni, whilst he 
olokked the indeoeuoy ander the ahow of a roligionn oero> 
noaj — a thing oertainlj well worthy of admixstion I . 

23. Thiacharaoterof hiawksmedeknownbyexperience 
to othen, and hj his coining to the throne which gave him 
free scope to display it, Bnt it had prarioiiBly been detected 
by some ; erer since I lired with this person at Athene ; 
for he too had gone thither, imniediately after the catas- 
trophe of his brother, haring himself solicited this per- 
miasian from the emperor. There was a double reason 
for this jcnmey; the one more specione — the object of 
aoqoainting himaelf with Greeoe and the aohoola of that 
oonntiy ; the other more secret, and oommnnicated to bnt 
a few — that he might oonsttlt the aacrifioera and cheat* 
there npon the matters oonoemiDg himself; so &r bade 
did his paganiam extend. At that time, therefore, I rfr. 
member that I became no bad judge of his character, 
though Car from being of mnoh aagnoity in that line ; bnt 
what made me a tme gnesser was the inconsistency of his 
behanonr and his extreme eidtdtnli^* (that is, if he be 
the beet diyiner who knows how to guess shrewdly). A 
eign of DO good seemed to me to be his neok nnsteady, hi^ 
ahoolden always in motion and abmggbg up and dowh 
lika a pair <rf acalee, his eye rolling and glancing from 
aide to nde with a certain inaane ezpreeaion, his feet nn- 
ateady and atombling, hia noatrils breathing insolence and ; 
disdain, the g e e tnres of hia face ridionlona and ezpresaing 
tiie aame feelings, hia bnrata of langhter unrestrained and 

■ la tha jnotm k m tt Aataria, m ChryMitosi deKnbM it, mjme 
Ibr^ ytaiB kler. Andaa aUadas, wi ~ 
'pailsfa of cmMutf eoDsovtuiff with " 
atesiJBa JoHaa, with all tb* moI of a 
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gusty, his nods of aaaent and dissent without any reason, 
his speech stopping short and interrupted by his taking 
hreatji, his questions withont any order and nnintolligent, 
hia answers not a whit better than his questions, follow* 
ing one on top of the other, and not definite, nor returned 
in the regular order of instmotiou. 

24. Why ahonld I go into partioalitre ? I saw the man 
before his actions exactly what I afterwards found him t» 
his actions ; and were any present of those who were then 
with me and honrd my wordx, they would withont henita< 
tion boar testimony to what J a&y ; to whom I exclaimed 
as soon as I hod obsorred these signs, "What an eril the 
Roman world is breeding I " at once making the prediction 
and praying f^inst myself tliat I might turn ont a ft^ae 
prophet; for that were better than for the world to be 
filled with these erils, and anoh a monstrosity make its 
appearance aa never was seen before ; though there are 
many celebrated deluges on record, and conflagrationa, 
and qnakings and yawnings of the enrth, and men yet 
more sarage, and beasts of strange aort and composite 
form, such as Nature has made out of caprice. Thus he 
has met with an end well suited to his folly, for Ood did 
not ahow His wonted long-suBering io this case, where 
His clemency had been an evil unto many, and had occa- 
sioned much dtu'ection to the upright, and mnch arroganoe 
in sinners; as though there were no, one to superintend 
our affairs, nor either Providence or Retribution, but that • 
blind Chance carried on and turned about everything — a 
notion springing from a wicked mind, and one that is in a 
dangerous condition as regards the highest aubjecta. 

25. These are the " tales of ns Oalilceana — of us, the 
vile and abject ; " these are told by na who worebip the 
Onoified One, the disciples of the unedaoated fishermen, 

' as ye call ua ; by ua, who sit together and sing psalms 
with the old women; by us, wasted away and half dead 
with the long fasts ; by na, who keep awake to no purpose, 
and through standing Tigils grow silly — but yet OTWthrow 
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ytm. ** Where are the learned menP Where are the 
coanoillora P " (I quote the eong of yietory from one of 
our own ignorant meni as je think them). Where are 
jonr ■aorifioee and oeremoniee and mysteries P Where 
are your rictims, both pnblio and those kept secret, and 
the art of dirination by entrails, so highly landed P 
Where is the jngglery of prediction, and the miracles of 
those baring ^miliar spirits P Where is the glorions 
Babjlon, so mnch talked of, and the whole world brought 
before yonr yiew by means of a little, and aocnrsed, 
blood P Where are the Persians and Modes already 
grasped in the hand P Where are the gods that were 
followed in procession, and did follow yonr march — ^they 
that fonghtybr yon, and fought with yonP Where sre 
yoor predictions and threats against the Christians, and 
the preordained extermination of us, even to the name P 
All are Tanished, haye been fltlsified, haye melted away — 
the boastings of the impious haye turned out a dream ! 

26. Now the King of Judah, Hesekiah, when a certain 
king of the foreigners had come against him with a great 
force, and had encompassed Jerusalem with his leaguer, 
and uttered in a sarcastic manner blasphemous and im- 
pious words against the king and against his Ood, as 
though, whateyer might happen, He should not deliyer 
ibe city out of his power — ^he went up to the Temple, and 
haying rent his clothes, and shedding streams of tears, 
extending his hands to heayen, calls God to witness the 
Uasphemy of Sennacherib, and prays that He would 
beocmie the ayenger of the arrogance of his threats, 
njing, ** Thou hast seen how greatly this stranger hath 
reyiled Thee^ the Lord of Israel ; ^ou hast seen it, O 
Lord, keep not Thou silence I *' And truly he was not 
disappointed of his prayer : but the enemy of God per- 
ceiyed in the end his own madness, and went off without 
doing anything, with all his threats, haying lost the bulk 
of hk anny by the stroke of some inyisible Power, and 
leirealiiig in oonsequenoe of disagreeable tidings, that 
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raised the siege unexpectedly, and ruined his hopes. 
Thus did Hesekiah, he that was clothed with much 
strength, the King of Jerusalem the great, and who perhaps 
would haye repelled the enemy by his unassisted efforts. 
But we, whose sole arm, bulwark, and all other defence 
left, was the hope in God, stripped and shorn entirely of 
all human aid, whom were toe to haye, either as hearer of 
our prayer, or as hinderer of those threats, saye and 
accept Him that swears against pride — the Qod of Jacob P 
O the incredible tale! O the audacity of the things 
hoped for ! We were promised, in place of all other sacri- 
fice, to the demons ; and we, the great inheritance of God, 
the holy nation, the royal priesthood, were made the prise 
of a single hope, the trophy of a single war ! 

27, Is this the recompense from thee to the Christians, 
in return for haying been sayed (unluckily) by their 
means P Didst thou thus repay the Lord thy GodP 
Formerly, whilst God still bore with thee, and delayed 
His reyenge on opr account, nor had yet kindled all His 
indignation, but held up His hand on high against the 
ungodly, and was bending and making ready His bow, 
but held it back by force, and, like some concealed con- 
stitutional disease. He waited first for the whole of its 
yirulence to break out ; as indeed is the regular course of 
Gk)d*s judgments, in order that either He may saye 
through repentance, or punish yriih greater cause: at 
that time we being discontented at what had taken plsce, 
and apprehensiye of what was to come (for we did not 
bear patiently the hidden goodness of Qod towards His 
own people), we uttered those expostulations unto Grod, 
at one time inyoking Him as a master, at another suppli- 
cating Him as a kind &ther, partly upbraiding and ex- 
postulating with Him, as is the wont of people in grief: 
** Wherefore hast Thou rejected us, O God; for eyerP 
Hath Thy Spirit been wroth against the sheep of Thy 
pasture P Remember the help that Thou hast possessed 
from the beginning, which Thou hast obtained through 
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the sufferings of Thy Only-begotten Word, which Thou 
hast thought worthy of the great Corenant, which Then 
hast drawn np to the heavens by the New Mystery and 
by the pledge of the Spirit: and lift np Thine hand 
against their pride at last; remembering what the ene- 
mies hare done against Thy saints, and how they have 
boasted against Thy festivals." The sword also we in- 
voked, and the plagues of Egypt, and besought Him to 
execute His own judgment, and exhorted Him to rise up 
at last against the ungodly, saying, "How long, Lord, 
shall the sinners— how long shall the sinners boast them- 
selves, and shall tread down Thy people, and harm Thine 
inheritance, and shall alike speak and do what is unlaw- 
fnl ? •• And again those pitiful and yet more appropriate 
expressions, *• Thou hast made us a thing to be spoken 
agamsty and a contempt unto those near at hand ; a bye- 
word to our neighbours, and a laughing-stock to all men." 
A vine (we used to say) transplanted out of Egypt (out 
of dark ignorance of God), which had grown up to this 
beauty of faith and bigness, then the fence was taken 
away which formerly defended us (the protection of God) ; 
it was laid open to all passers by (to bad rulers) ; it was 
Uid waste by the wild boar (by him that chose wicked- 
ness for his own, and was covered with the mire). 

28. These things therefore did I think and cry aloud 
unto God, but now for what expressions, and in place of 
what» do I exchange them P Henceforth, I bewail the 
destruction of the wicked, I become loving unto those that 
hated me, and I cry aloud in words like these : ** How 
have they been turned into dosolaUon I Of a sudden they 
have failed, they have perished through their own trans- 
gressiona, as dust that a whirlwind hath carried away, 
like down tossed about by the winds; as the morning 
dew, as the whissing of a dart that is thrown, as aclap of 
thunder, as lightning flying past" If now they should 
be converted, and ceasing from their long error and in- 
Ihiaalkm should follow after Truth, then perohanoe some 
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good would accrue to them from their disaster : inasmuch 
as the being chastised is often for the advantage of those 
suffering chastisement. Bat if they should remain in the 
same mind, and cleave unto their idols still, nor be cor- 
rected by misfortune (a thing that makes even fools wise) 
— then doth Jeremiah bewail Jerusalem so greatly, that he 
exhorts even things inanimate to lamentation, and demands 
a tear from the very walls. But for these people, what 
adequate lamentation can be found, and who can fittingly 
bewail their present condition, though he cease to shed a 
tear for their future chastisement? Because ''they have 
become foolish, and have gone afar off, and have wor- 
shipped the creature beyond the Creator "—not only so, 
but have risen up against those that served Grod, and have 
lifted up an impious hand, well deserving of such great 
plagues! 

29. Let these things therefore take their course in what 
way soever is well-pleasing to God ! Who knows whether 
He ** who looseth those that be bound, and bringeth back 
from the Gates of Death him that is heavy and bowed 
down," He *' who desireth not the death of a sinner, but 
rather his conversion," who enlightened and corrected us 
who were sitting in darkness and the shadow of death- 
will not some time or another take to himself these men 
also, and will lead them like a flock with the ihetphenTe 
roc2, laying aside the lieavy rod of iron. But my speech 
will again run back to the same song of triumph : *' Bel 
hath fallen, Dagon is broken to pieces, Sharon hath become. 
> marsh, LebaaML ja. ashamed :" thoy will not longer ** bid 
the Tool to roign over thorn," that is, the motionless, 
senseless host of idols: neither will they seek after the 
goddess of flies, Accar&n, or any other more ridiculous than 
she : they will no more think about the groves, and the 
high-places, and every well-wooded and shady mountain: 
they will no more sacrifice their pons and their daughters 
unto devils, for which Israel of old was rebuked by the 
prophets ; but what is all this to me P Let me turn to 
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the p ro eenti and what oonoerna onnelTes. No more shall 
ihej cast an eril eje upon oar saored edifices ; no more 
shall thej defile with polluting blood the altars named 
after the most pnre and bloodless sacrifice : no more shall 
thej di^praoe with impions altars the places not to be 
approached : no more shall they plander and profane the 
oonseorated gifts, uniting rapine with sacrilege : no longer 
shall thej insult the hoary hairs of priests, the graWtj of 
deacons, and the modes^ of yirgins : no more shall they 
let loose the fury of swine upon the entrails of saints cut 
open, in order that they may gorge theroselres at once 
with food and with entrails: no more shall they set fire 
to the monuments of the martyrs, as though they could 
check the seal of others to follow their example by their 
insults against them: no more shall they destroy with 
Are the relics of saints, polluting their bones by mixing 
them with the rilest bones, and then scatter them to the 
winds, in order to defraud them of the honour due eren to 
9Mch remains: no more shall they set up a pulpit of pes- 
tilences, and rcTcl in their blasphemies against bishops 
and presbyters, nay, against Prophets and Apostles, and 
eren against Christ himself I No more shall they hold 
IJBstiTals against us; and exclude us by law from the ^ 
onltiTation of /obs learning, as though they could at the ^ 
same time put a gag upon our tongues I 

80. GiTC me thy reasons, both as an emperor, and as a 
sophisti thy condusiTe arguments and syllogisms : let us 
see what our own fishermen and Tulgar folks will have to 
say for themselTes, ** Put away the sound of thy songs, 
and the musio of thy instruments,** as my Prophet exhorts 
thesw Let Dayid again sing with fireedom, he that struck 
down the lofty Goliath with the Mystic Stones, he that 
oreroame many through meekness, and who healed Saul 
through his spiritnal harmony, when possessed by the 
Bril Spnit. Let the toroh-beiurer put out his fire; let the 
wise and holy Tiigins kindle their own lamps for the bride* 
gioom } lei the hierophant put oS his harlot's attire : ye 
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priests clothe ycurselTcs with righteousness, and with the 
garment of glory, instead of the spirit of sloth, and with 
that great and spotless Tcsture, namely, Christ, our proper 
decoration ! 

31. Lot ihy herald hash his disgraceful proclamation ; 
let my herald cry aloud the words of inspiration : destroy 
thy books of jugglery and diyination, let only those of the 
Prophets and Apostles be opened : put a stop to thy in- 
famous rites, so full of darkness : I will raise up against 
them our sacred vigils of the Light : stop up thy sane- \ 
tuaries and the roads leading unto hell; I will show Vj 
thee the open road and that leads to heaven! What 
mighty preparations of arms, or contrivances of engines 
have brought these things P How many myriads of men 
and legions had effected such great things as we have 
done merely by our prayers, and the Lord who willed the 
same ! He hath scattered the darkness. He hath restored 
the light, He hath foanded firmly the earth, He hath bent 
the heavens like a bow. He hath put the stars in their 
order. He hath sown the air. He hath set bounds to the 
sea, He hath drawn out the rivers, He hath given life to 
animals, He hath formed Man after His own image. He 
hath placed the universe around all. He hath by one word 
set free the darkened earth and restored it to light, order, 
and pristine harmony. No more shall gluttonous and 
sinful demons have dominion ; no more shall the creature 
be dishonoured under pretence of honour, being worshipped 
in the place of God ! Throw down thy Triptolemuses, 
and thy Eleusis, and thy foolish Dragons : shame thyself 
of the books of thine oracular Orpheus : accept the gift 
of the season that covers thy nakedncFS ; and if these 
things be but fables and fictions, I will reveal to thee the 
mysteries of Night I 

82. No more does the Oak speak; no more does the 
OauUron give oracles; no more is the Pythia filled with 
I know what, save lies and nonsense. Again the Castalian 
Fount has been sUenced and is silent, and becomes no 
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longer mi oraeulwr siaream, but an object of ridicule : again 
a TOioelew sUtue is Apollo : again is Daphne a shrub 
bewaUed in feble: again is thy Bacchus a catamite, with 
a train of drunkards tied to his tail, as well as thy grand 
mystery, the Phallus ; and a god abandoning himself to 
the beautiful Prosymnus : again Semele is struck with 
lightning: again Vulcan is lame (though quick to catch 
an adulterer), and a god grimed with soot, although a 
ftmous artiEoer, and the Thersites of Olympus : again 
liars is a prisoner for adultery, with all his terrors, and 
frights, and tumults, and gets wounded through his 
audacity: again Venus is one, formerly a hariot, to her 
shame, and the procuress of shameful copulations : again 
Hinerra is a maid, and yet brings forth a dragon: again 
Herenles is mad, or rather has ceased to be mad: again out 
of laseiriousness and impurity, Jove, teacher, and sovereign 
of the gods, turns himself into all sorts of things -, and 
though able to draw up all the gods together with all 
Uving things, is himself drawn down by none: again 
Jumter's tomb is shown in Crete. If I see thy god of 
gain, thy god of speech, thy president of games, I dose 
my eyes and run past thy god out of shame for the exhi- 
biftkm :* ihou mayest, for ought I care, adore the tension 
of his— speech (shall I call it), and his money-bag. One 
thing alone of them all it respectable— namely, the honours 
paid amongst the Egyptians to the Nile by the catamite, 
lOiiO thoee to Isis, and the gods of Hendes and the Apis 
bolls, and the other things thou dost sculpture or paint, 
eompoeite and monstrous creatures, thy ludicrous PMi, 
thy Priapus, thy Hermaphroditus ; and the gods who 
castrate themselves, or tear themselves to pieces. These 
•olgeotB, however, I wiU leave to the stage, and to those 

> Of bb diitiBgaiihfaig tmbfem, Um creel graital membar. 
• 8oBB I niftr— ^ e«mooy nol nMntkmed by other aoUions mileie, 
«ike8e.QiWiv iM^TMMly ia bto MoUeetioo what Herodotiii telk of 

tetel-M*^ perioiiiaad 

lie tkiy MiM by the rilbget ea the bMdn. 



who decorate them with pomps and ceremonies, and I 
will conclude my discourse with an exhortation. 

33. Men and women, young and old, all ye that have 
been admitted to this tribunal, and all ye that are set in 
the lower place, all ye whom the Lord hath redeemed, first, 
out of error and ungodliness, and nmo from the rebellion 
of the gentiles, from the dangers already present, and 
from those anticipated: hear the words of a man not 
slightly versed in such matters both from what daily takes 
place and from ancient histories, books, and facts. It is a 
great thing never to have experienced any trouble — though 
perhaps, after all, not a great thing if Uie saying be true, 
"Whom the Lord lovcth He chasteneth, and scourgeth the* 
son whom He accepteth and for whom He careth." But 
truly it is a great thing never to have sinned at all— -at 
least heinously, inasmuch as completeness in virtue the 
Lord has placed beyond mortal reach ; and secondly, it is 
a great thing that such as have somewhat stumbled and 
been chastised, and then set on their feet again, should 
abide sensible of that correction, and shun a second scourg- 
ing for a second offence. 

34. Wherefore let us be realty corrected by this dirine 
correction ; let us show ourselves deserving, not only of 
what we have suffered at first, but of the blessings we ob- 
tained aflerwards ; let us make some defence, as regards 
the calamity that overtook us, in the fact that we were 
not given over to the gentiles as nudefaeton^ but have been 
chastised as $ati$ ; let us not forget Uie fotnn^ in the coZm, 
nor the sickness in time of health, nor the captivity when 
restored to Jerusalem, nor Egypt after leaving Egypt. 
Let us not make the time of suffering better for ns than 
that of delivery, but we shall make it so if we show our- 
selves at that time chastened and moderate, and raising 
up all our hopes to heaven ; but now puffed up and boast- 
ful, and running back again into the same sins out of 
which we were carried into the calamities that then befell 
ns. ** Not so, my children, not so,** says in some place 

I 
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i the priasli reproTing bis sons when offending against 
God. For we know that it is easier to recall past discipline 
than to presenre it when sent to ns from Gk>d ; because a 
Tirtaooa course brings back the one, whilst negligence 
dissipates the other : also onr bodies when diseased, re- 
ooTer through strict diet and fasts, bnt when recoTcred 
thej fall back through gradual careless living and sur- 
feiting, and tumble again into the same maladies. Know- 
ing these things, and teaching others the like, let us be 
masters over ourselres, and use the occasion with pru- 
dence. 

35. First, therefore, brethren, let ns keep a feetiyal, not 
with cheerfulness of face, nor changes and snmptuonsness 
of apparel, nor with rerellrngs and drunkenness, the fruit 
whereof je hare been taught is chambering and wanton- 
ness ; neither let us crown the streets with flowers, nor 
our tables with the scandal of perfumes, nor let us decorate 
the entrances of our dwellings ; neither let our houses be 
illuminated with the material lights nor resounding with 
concerts and the clapping of hands — for this is the pride 
of a heathen festiTitj. But let not us glorify God, or 
celebrate the present occasion with such things as these, 
wherewith it is not fitting — ^but rather with puritj of soul 
and cheerfulness of temper, and with the lamps of the 
Church that illuminate the body, I mean with godly con- 
templations, and thoughts raised aloft upon the Sacred 
Lamp-stand,^ and diffusing a light over all the world ! 
Compared to such a Light, I esteem as a mere trifle all 
thai men light up when they hold festiral. I hare also a 
oertain unguenti* but one wherewith only priests and 
kingt are anointed, bemg of rarious ingredients and rery 

* AUaaiiif to Um GoMm GuidlMtlck of the Ttmple, graitly rere- 
imtctd by Jwm tad Ghriatfams of that ag«. 

*UMd laitsdanbbMaitofofdfaiaryimrftiiiMt, that great enentittl 
to aaekBt fMtbitiet, and wlikb wm oitrely nenttd oils, and the 
aaofartiaf ofl of tbs Tmiplt uttd la the eoDMeratkm of high-priMta 
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costly and poured out for our sake, but compounded by 

mfn^f/i ^T*^*^.*"'°^^^^ Oh. that it may bo 
I W« rv . ""^ ^ ?,"^ \^' Bwcct savour of this ointment ! 
I have likewise a table, this spiritual one, which the Lord 

Wd IIT"^^ '^^ '""^ ^^"" ^^ ^'^''^^ ^^ out of the 
revel lltA^^^T""""' '^ '^' ^^'"^ ^ ^^^^^ ^7^^ ^n^l 

doli' lu Lu' ^"^ '^*'^*^° ^'^^ ^f ^^^°«". but calm 
down a l rebellion of my passions. Flowers, t^, J have 

7Z 5 n ^^"5 "f ^"^^'"^ ^^^"^ ^» *hose of spring, "Tut 
of the full land that the Lord hath blessed." Ihat is, Ihe 

L^^f^l '^ of the congregation 5 with tliese do I 
r^Z^u crowned and to go in procession, "haviug 

kenf Jhl .^.^^^'' 5"^'°«^ finished my course, harinf 
kept the faith," according to the holy Apostle. Let uf 

i^LL r°' '""'J^ ^^ '^°^'^^'«' P^^^'^ody instead of 

iC^d .^ i""^ *f '^"^'V'^^ "PP**'^^^ ^^ thanksgiving 
instead of the applause of the theatre, and action that is of 

g^ Import, understanding im,tead of laughter, instead of 
drunkenness, sober reflection, instead of luxury gravity of 
demeanour. And if thou must needs dance, liS ffes t JaU 
te «^°i«^7«"or then dance, but noi the dSce of 
HerodiM the immodest, the end whereof was the death 

of the Ar^i the which I take for an emblem of a rSpid 

first and chiefest chapter of my exhortation. 

30. Secondly, the words I am about to utter will be nn- 
jiZStW.^ ^"^ of acceptation, I well knorto Jho 

Lw K u , ""• T""^ especially when justly provoked at 
what he has lately suffered, while reason is fa? from cJm. 

S^llTfSfr.^^t^^'^""^^)- Nevertheless,TerdI • 
serve to be listened to and followed. Let us not use tht 

occasion unsparingly ; let us not abuse our powi , let uT v^ 
• A corioat conAMiun bctwtca CTkl Mid Usdah. 
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not be bitter towards those that haye wronged bs ; let us 
not do the same things that we hare blamed in others, hot 
profiting bj the ehaage so ftr as escaping danger goes, let 
u detest all thoughts of retaliation : a sufficient yengeance^ 
for reasonable men is the terror of those that hare injnred ' 
them, and their expecting the treatment of which they 
* are deserring, and the torments of their own conscience ; 
for whftt a person /mmv that he is abont to suffer, the same 
be do9$ suffer eren though he does not actually suffer it ; 
and perhaps eren more from himself than he would from 
those that should inflict it. Let us, therefore, not consent 
for anger to be meted out as their due to our enemies, nor 
let us show ourselTCS punishers too gentle for their de- 
serts ; but seeing that we cannot exact from them the full 
debt of Tengeanoe, let us forgive them the wheh ; let us be 
better and more highminded than those who haye wronged 
us; let us show them what their demons teach f ^m, and 
what Christ hath tought lis, who having glory in the things 
that He sic/^rad, was not less superior in the things He 
fdrmned from doing, though He had the power. Let us 
render unto God our thankoffering ; let us magnify the 
Mystery by our goodness, and to this end let us improve 
^ .the oc casion, 
/ 87. Let us conquer those that have oppressed us, with 
/ clemency; and above all let humanity be our director, 
'^ and the force of that commandment which promises us like 
for like merqr whenever we need the same ; for " with 
what measure ye mete, with the same shall it be measured 
to you again,** as we well know. And if any of you feel 
doeedingly bitter, let us leave to God those who have 
vexed us, and to the tribunal of the next world ; let us 
not dim^"^k aught of the coming wrath by means of our 
own violence ; let us not think of confiscation ; let us not 
bring them before the tribunals ; let us not banish them 
fiom their oountij; let us nottorture them with scourges, 
BOTr to sum up all, let ns not do to ikm anything of all 
^ ^ 4ligj iiave 4one tout. Let ns make them better, if 
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perchance that be possible, by oar own example. If any 
one's father has been a sufferer, or his son, or wife, or 
kinsman, or friend, or any of those dear to him, let us 
render the suffering profitable to them by persuading them 
to bear patiently the things which they have suffered ; in 
this way we shall do them a greater favour than in any 
other. Shall I mention the greatest of the blessings we 
now enjoy ? Those that persecuted ns are hooted by mobs 
and cities, and market-places, and assemblies. The old 
state of things is cried up, the new derided, even by those 
who joined in the persecution, which is a strange thing ; 
the gods themselves are pulled down amidst all sorts of 
execration by the very men who set them up, as though 
they had deceived them for a long time and the delusion 
had come to an end at last ; and he that was yesterday a 
worshipper is to-day a roviler. What greater thing than 
all this do we seek for ? At the present time this (per- 
haps too light for their offences) is the fate of those 
wretched men — a time will come when I shall behold them 
and their Great Leader bewailing their own sin, at the time 
when all wickedness shall be judged and tormented I 

88. I pass over the inspired, and our own denounce- 
ments, and the punishments that, according to us, are in 
store in the world to come : turn, pray, to thine own 
stories that are accepted, not by the poets only, but also 
by people who were philosophers ; I mean thy Pyriphle- 
gethons, Cocyti, and Acherons, wherewith they punish 
wickedness, Tantalus, Tityos, Ixion. Jtdia/iif your king 
of this fraternity, shall be reckoned amongst these — ^nay, 
at the head of them all, according to my calculation and 
definition — though he be not tormented with thirst 
whilst up to his chin in a lake ; nor fearing (as 
Tragedy pleases) the rock overhanging his head, continu« 
ally pushed away, continually rolling back; nor revolving 
along with the whizzing wheel ; nor torn by vultures in 
his liver, never coming to an end, always renewed-— 
whether all this be truth, or fable foreshowing ihe truih 
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in fictions — ^bnt we shall see with what, and what sort 
of torture he will be pnnished, and how mnch more 
sererelj than all the rest — ^if, indeed, punishments and 
retrihntions be adjudged aooording to the measure of 
ooences. 

89. Here is **a keepsake for thee in return for a kick," ^ 
thou best and wisest of men I (to address thee in thj own 
words) ; ikit do we offer thee, we that were excluded from 
the use of lotmlt, aooording to thj mightj and wonderful 
legislation ; thou seest that we were not destined to be 
silenced for erer, or be condemned to speechlessness bj 
th J decrees, but to utter a free roice demonstratire of thj 
foUj. For neither is there any means of holding-in the 
cataracts of Nile, which tumble down from Ethiopia upon 
Egjpt, nor yet the solar beam, even though it may be 
roiled for a little space by the snowfall, nor to tie the 
tongue of Christians from exposing to ridicule thy reli- 
gion. These words Basil and Gregory send thee, *' those 
opponents and counterworkers of thy scheme,'* as thou 
wast wont to call them and persuade others to do the 
same doing us honour by what thou didst threaten us 
with, and moring us all the more to piety — persons who 
being well known for their life, discourse, and mutual 
affection, and whom thou wast acquainted with ever since 
our common residence in Gbreece, thou didst treat with 
the honour the Cyclops paid Ulysses ; ' thou didst keep 
us in reserve as the last yictims for the persecution, and 
didst probably design as a thankoffering for yictory to 
thy own demons (a great and splendid one, in truth !) 
in case we should get thee back returning triumphant 

« 

' •< A kiM for a blnr.*' 

* Thai of being tbt last deroorod — a most ingonioat dofenoe of 
Oitgocy'a agaiut tbt spiteful inelniiatkins of lealots, doobtleas now 
aaailing him, bated vpoa the (Headship Jnliaa had constantly shown 
him and his Ihmily, which eten went so far as to appoint the bbhop^s 
hncher his cfwn phyMaa. For their college life at Athens, see his 
OB Basfl, Orat XX., Dailej's cditioo. 
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from Persia; or else thou didst hope, in thy infatuation, to 
drag us along with thee into the same abyss as thyself I ' 
40. For we two were not less courageous than the 
youths who were cooled with dew in the furnace ; and 
who overcame the wild beasts through Faith ; and who 
aealously faced danger along with the mother that bore 
them and the yet bolder priest—showing that Faith alone 
of all thmgs is invincible ; or than those youths in thy 
own time, one of whom having insulted thy «• Mother of 
the gods," and pulled down her altar, was brofight before 
thee as a criminal, but came before thoo as a triumphant 
champion, and after casting much ridicule upon thy purple 
robe and thy speeches, as mere counters • and things to be 
laughed at, went out again with greater confidonce than 
one returning from a feast or splendid entertainment; 
whilst another, deeply lacerotod over all his body with 
scourges, and having but little breath left in him from 
his wounds, was so far from giving in to his torments or 
making a hardship of his condition, that when he per- 
ceived any part of his body not marked by the lashes, 
he forthwith accused his torturers as defrauding him, and 
not conferrmg honour upon his whole body, but letting 
some part pass unlacerated and unhallowed— holding out 
his leg as the only part that had escaped the claws,' and 
bidding them not spare that also. 

' Tiie first, and most preposteroas alternaUre, is intended to suit the 
capacity of bis congregation j the second, to appeoM) bis own conscience 
that smote biin for thus wantonly insulting bis former benefactor. 

» Used in calculation, and wbicb, as Polybius remarks in narrating 
the fate of Acbasus stand for thousands of gold pieces, or for a singhi 
copper, at the will of bim that uses them. ITie intolerant bigotrr and 
insolence of tUis Confessor, so much admired by Git^ry, plainly shows 
that the persecution »' be complains of ought rather to be called welU 
merited puniiUiment inflicted on disturbers of the public pesoe—the first 
to violate the rights of conscii.*nce. 

• Aniwering to the " ungiila " of the Roman tribanaU i Prudentlns 
has of it I » 
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41. Tkia ii the meaning of the Hee ind ravings of t 

. Porphjry (of which 79 all boast as dirinely* inspired 
words), and of thj *< Uisojx^on," or rather "AntiohrisI,"* 
for thon gavest both names to the book — than which 
nothing is more contemptihle in the ejos of Christiana ; 
though at the time thy imperial rank made it important, 
aided bj the parasites that extolled all thy actions ; bat 
BOW it is a Beard tossed abont and plncked at, and the 
olg'ect of ridicnls together with those that helped make 
it; ja whieh book thon art mighty proad about the fm- 
gality of thj waj of living, and of never suffering trora 
indigestion in oonseqnenoe of over-eating ; whilst thon 
dost poiposelj omit how bitterly thon didst peraeonte the 
Christians, and eat np so great and holy a people. . And 
yet what damage is it to the pnblio if an individual haa 
indigestion, or emits natural emctationa ? But when so 
great a persecution as this is stirred up, and such great 
distnibance oooasioned by the change, it ia unavoidable 
that the Soman empiie should be in a bad way, as now it 
proves to have beeii. 

42. Here is a ptllor' for thee, raised by our hands, 
more lofty and more oonspicuons than the " Pillars of 
Hercules;" for the) were aet np to commemorate one 

" CMait hit laccKUS fertitBr DogulB, 
Nn carpait praMnlla,' 
' It la Tn7 nmukkbla ihM Qitgorj tlioald eonbund the Varlicr- 
wriKta imtita "Agunat tba Chriulan* ud tlwlr Qod" with tha 
" UaopOKaa' not Botobtd till sftar Jnllan^ dapsrtnra frain Antioch. 
The qwNatloBa Mloving pmn that OragDry had read ibe ■' SIiai>- 
paCOD," and Aat ia to sriglasl Msu it eoatslaad no itrack on Chrit- 
tfaiaity, ■• aoaa hsv* M^aotad. Tba book " Atalnit the Cliriitisiu, 
ka^ •^eara bM to hara eome In Ut >fty, or psrtapt, b« tnigbt dunk (( 
^■dau i» Ignon iu aiJstaMa. 

* Tkt ar^Xf was ancted to praelaim tb* labny of ofbnden, m well 
a* 10 i l aa B an es mnm agaimt tramgreNgrs of certain mha ibersln 
Ht ct lit Thu rri)iin6^ came to lu later t«MS of •• liballlag," "m- 
' Uff word " piUgry " pteMDls a mrknia analogy 
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Labour, and are only visible to such a> visit that part of 
the world ; but thit oannot &il as it moves about to be 
known to all men in all places ; and whioh the time to 
come, I well know, will receive, holding np, as it does, to 
infamy thee and thy actions, and warning all that remaia 
never to venture upon any auoh rebellion against God, 
lest if they do the some things, they may meet wiUi the 
same retribution I 
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JiIBANIUS' FUNEBAL ORATION UPON THE 



EMPEROB JULIAN. 

ID IGHT were it, mj friends, that the thing for which I 
''^ and all mankind were prajing, had been accom- 
plished — that the power of the Persians had ere this 
been overthrown ; that Bomans, in the place of Satraps, 
were goTeming and administering their country according 
to owr laws ; that our temples at home should be decorated 
with the trophies brought from thence, whilst he that 
had achiered this success, seated on his imperial throne, 
should be receiving our panegjrios upon his victorj ; for 
so were it, I ween, but just and proper, and a fit return 
for the numerous sacrifices which he had ofiered. But 
since envious Fortune hath proved stronger than our 
wdl-founded hopes, and ^ has been carried back from 
the confines of Babylon a corpse, who had come so near 
to the accomplishment of his enterprise, whilst all the 
tears it was natural to drop have been shed by every eye, 
and it is not in our power to prevent the end — ^let us do 
what is left for us, and, at the same time, the most accep- 
table service to him who is no more; before a different 
kind of audience^ let us disoourse upon his achievements, 
eiaee he himself has been debarrad upon hearing our 
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eulogy upon the deeds he has performed. For, in the 
first place, we should be unjust if, after he had braved 
every danger for the sake of gaining praise, we on our 
side should defraud him of the prise of his ezploito ; and 
secondly, it were the basest of conduct, that he, when 
dead, should not receive the same homage wherewith we 
honoured him when living, besides its being an act of the 
lowest sycophancy to pay court to those who survive, but 
to forget those who are departed. As for the liwxQ^ though 
one should not gain their favour by means of speech, yet 
one can do so in many other ways ; but with respect to 
those who are j7on«, one way only is left to us, namely, 
eulogies and speeches handing down their virtuous actions 
to all time to come. Though it has been my constant 
endeavour to sing the praises of this hero, yet have I ever 
found my words fall far short of the greatness of his per- 
formances ; and most certainly I was never vexed if the 
merit of my sovereign and friend went beyond the range 
of the ability of one who loved him, for I regarded this 
as the common gain of the public, that he who bad suc- 
ceeded to the government for the salvation of the com- 
munity, should not leave it possible to any speech to be 
commensurate with his own actions. And when it is not 
in xxsrj power to extol as they deserve only his cxploiU 
upon the shores of tho Western Ocean, what figure shall 
I make to-day when obliged to comprise both them and 
his expedition against the Persians in a single discourse I 
Nay, I believe that even should As obtain leave to retnrn 
from tho gods below, for the purpose of aiding me in the 
labour of this discourse, and unseen by all take part in 
my task, not even so would due measure be exactly meted 
to his actions ; but they would be described in a better 
manner than is now possible, and yet, in all likelihood, 
not even then fully described. 

What then must I expect to suffer in undertaking so 
great a task, without such powerful help ! But were I 
not assured beforehand that you all are not ignorant that 
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Tictoy belongs to actions, and at the same time yon take 
pleasure in their description, it had been better for me to 
hold mj tongne; bnt since on the former occasion jon 
applauded me, and listened with satisfaction to m j words, 
I do not think there is anj jnst pretext for silence, and 
therefore will endeayonr to paj m j debt to mj sovereign 
and friend. 

There have been sereral emperors not deficient in the 
art of govemment, though not distinguished bj birth, 
knowing how to protect their empire, yet ashamed to 
declare from what parents they sprung,^ to such a degree 
thai it was a hard job for those who landed them to salve 
that sore ; bnt in ihe present case there is nothing that I 
cannot parade for his glorification ; for at starting, as 
regards his family, his grandfather' wafl^an emperor, one 
who above all others held richee in contempt, and in a 
special degree won the affections of his subjects ; whilst 
his fiither was the son of an emperor and the brother 
of an emperor, and one who had better right to the 
throne than 
not assert his 
Mied the power, 
with him in sincerity and affection; he married the 
daoghter of a pnefeot (a worthy and sensible man, whom 
even the foe that had vanquished him respected, and ex- 
horted his own friends to take him for a pattern in the 
azenrise of power),* and he became the sire of this admir- 

' Aliading to DioeMsa sad his wy plebsitn ooUesgUM and rac- 

* OoMtaatios Chkroi, who, sMMreoftr, wst graU-ntpbew to that 
ftMt of SBipsron, Clandiat Gothioiit. 

' AvtfyearioasnmarktfcrJaUmGootCantiotwMayoaDgerbrothor 
cfCoatnntiDS*!. Fvhsps ho aitoDt to Impnga tho Intimacy of tho 
litlvi thno was aetaally a nuMNur thot HoWna mw only a ooneabiDO 
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he who got U;* but nevertheless he did Uf' 
lis claim, but wished success to him who ..^"^^ 
x>wer, and continued to the last to live ' 



* TUi JalhumwM, thnofbro, ArofiKt of Boom midor Maxontim, 

took tho sity. 



able person now lying before us, and complimented his 
father-in-law by giving his name to his son. Gonstantine 
had no sooner ended his life, than the sword passed through 
almost his whole house, fathers and children alike ; bnt 
this one escaped the general massacre, as well as an 
elder brother by the same father ; the latter having been 
rescued from destruction by an illness which it was sup- 
posed would result in death ; the other by his tender 
age, for he had only jast been weaned. That brother 
devoted himself to different pursuits than literature, 
thinking that in this way he should less expose himself 
to the malice of his enemies ;^ bnt this one his appointed 
destiny stimulated to the love of learning, and he spent 
Ibis life in that pursuit in the greatest of cities after 
\Ji^\ Rome, going regularly to school — he the grandson of an 
^J^ I emperor, the nephew of an emperor, the cousin of an 
emperor I not strutting arrogantly, nor annoying people, 
nor claiming public attention by the multitude of his 
attendants, and the bustle they produced; but an eunuch,* 
an excellent guardian of his modesty, and another tutor 
not without some tincture of learning, accompanied him ; 
his dress of the ordinary kind ; his looks not contemptuous 
towards others; salutations to whomsoever came in his 
way ; no rude repulsing of the beggar ; and when invited 
entering a house ; and stopping still even before he was 
called ; and taking his place where it was the rule for the 
rest to stand ; and being addressed in the same way as 
the other scholars ; and taking his departure in company 
with tho rest; and seeking for no precedence over them; 
80 that anyone coming upon them from outside, and 
looking at a class, and not knowing who and whose 
children they were, would not have discovered in any 
outward circumstances the superiority of his rank. Not 

> A Tory &r-fftched oxcuao for tbt bmtality and dobandiory of 

. Oallo«OMr. 
/ * Mordoniiu, highly pfaiMd by hit pi^ in tho<< Miaopogoa.* 
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howerer thai he was on a level with those schoolfellows 
of hk in all respects, for in the understanding and catching 
of what was said, and in retaining what he had canght, 
and in repeating the same withont dif&calty, he made a 
Tast difference between the others and himself, which, 
when I peroeived, I was griered that I m jself had not 
the enltiTation of so fine a mind ; beoanse a certain good- 
for-nothing sophist^ had received the yonth in charge as 
a payment for speaking eril of the gods ; for the yoath 
was bronght np in the same notions abont religion, and 
had to pnt np with the silliness of his teacher's disconrses, 
in oonseqnenoe of the war waged by his guardian against 
oor altars : for now he was nearly grown np, and mani- 
fested the princeliness of his character by many striking 
instances. All this troubled the repose of Constantins ; 
and he being afraid lest the Tast capital (that possessed 
snoh inflnence in determining the choice of sovereigns, 
and was in point of strength a match for all the rest pnt 
together), shonld be attrscted by the eminence of the 
Ix^'s charaoter, and that some trouble to himself might 
be the oonsequence, he sends him away to the city of 
Nioomedia, as a place that did not inspire equal appre- 
hensions, and yet offered facilities for his education. He 
however did not come to my lectures, although I had for 
some time been holding classes there,and had exchanged one 
dty for another, choosing that which offered tranquillity 
in the place of one that swarmed with danglers ; but by 
porehasing copies of my lectures he kept np a constant 
e oa v e r sa tion with me. But the cause of hu taking so 
mnoh pleasnre in my disoonrses, and yet avoiding their 
anthor, was thai the wonderful sophist above-mentioned 
had bound him by many strong promises neither to become,. 
nor io be called my visitor, nor be entered in the list 
of my papilsi for which thing the yonth being angry 
with him thai had so tied him down, and yet not wishincp 
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to>hreak nis word (although desirous of my acquaintance), 
ho fcand out how he might without perjuring himself 
have the benefit of my lectures, by procuring through 
heavy bribes one to be the communicator of what had been 
said by me day by day. 

On which occasion he displayed in the highest degree 
the force of his natural abilities ; for though never in my 
company, he was superior to those constantly with me 
in the imitation of my style, and through this circuitous 
course he outstripped their plain and straightforward one 
in the production of the fruits of study ; from which cir- 
cumstance, I believe, there is in his works composed 
after this time a certain family likeness to my own, and 
he was thought to be one of those that come nearest to 
me in this respect. Now his occupation lay in pursuits 
of this kind ; meantime his brother obtained a share in 
the empire, that is to say, in the secondary rank ; for as a 
double war was upon Constantins' hands, namely, the 
first one with the Persians, and that which came on top 
of it against the usurper (Magnentius)^ he stood in need, 
assuredly, of a colleague ; and Galius is despatched from 
Italy on the road to the East — and the same circumstance 
that had happened to his father before, now became the 
case with him — that is, he was now brother of a reignifuf 
pHfiee. The latter marched through Bithynia attended by 
his bodyguard, and the two brothers had an interview ; 
out the change of fortune of the one did not pervert the 
disposition of the other ; neither did he take his brother's 
elevation to empire as a motive for indolence; on the con- 
trary it increased the desire he felt for learning; he 
augmented the labours he took in its pursuit; for he 
thought that should he have to continue in a private 
station he would possess wUdam in the place of imperial 
power--^ more noble treasure I whilst should he ever be 
rused to the sceptre, he would adorn his dignity by his 
wisdom. For this reason he employed the light of day 
for his studies, and when night overtook him, the light of 
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fire; he did not nake his weelth anj greateri ti\ v^«) 
had ereiy oppoiinnitj for so doing, but his minl?^^ Jre 
accomplished ; and at last haying got into compan j with 
those who were fnll of Plato, and hearing from them 
abont the gods and genii, and those that had redHij created, 
and do maintain the nniverse, and what the sonl is, and 
whence it came, and whither it goes, and bj what things 
it is submerged, and bj what is it captnred, and hy what 
it is weighed down, and by what it is elerated ; also what 
•re its bonds, and what its liberation ; and in what waj 
he might succeed in escaping from the one and attaining 
to the other — ** he washed awaj the brackish tale with a 
drinkable storj ;*' and having cast ont of his mind the 
whole of the nonsense that prcTiouslj occupied it, he 
supplied its place with the beauty of the Truth ; as though 
replacing in some grand temple the statues of the gods 
preriouslj prostrate in the mud. Naw^ he was another 
man in these respects, yet he kept up his former pro- 
fession, for it is qlear he had no liberty of conscience. 
^!sop would hare written a fable on the subject, not the 
hiding of the ass under the lion's skin, but the lion under 
the hide of the ass, because he had learnt that which was 
better worth knowing, yet pretended to what was the 
safer to hold. 

His reputation bemg spread abroad in all directions, all 
persons in the senrice of the Muses (and eren of the other, 
deities) flocked to him, some by land, others by sea, 
anxious to see and to conrerse with him, to say something 
of their own, and to hear him talk. But when they were 
come they found it not easy to depart ; for the syren de- 
tained them not only by his words, but by his natural 
power to enchant ; whilst, by his knowing how to love 
sincerely, he taught others also how to do so well; so 
that they being cemented together fittingly were not 
separable without diflhmlty. He possessed, then, uniTcrsal 
knowledge, gathered np and put to use— -poetry, rhetoric, 
4fae qrstems of Tarious philosophers, much acquaintance 
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with the Greek language, and not a litUe of the other 
[Latin] ; for he ealtiyated both.; and 'twas the prayer 
from eyery mouth (of sensible people), that the youth had 
been made the manager of affairs,' to put a stop to the 
ru in of the state , and that one had been ap^tfttcd to tend 
the sick who understood how to^treat maladies of the 
kindl I would not ~ indeed say that he blamed these 
wishes, neither make this boast on his account, I say that 
he also desired it, but that he desired it not out of love of 
luxury, or riches, or the purple, but for the sake of restor- 
ing, through his own labours to mankind the blessings 
whence they had fallen, both others and particularly tho 
worship of the gods — a desire with which he was especially 
filled, seeing, as he did, the temples lying desolate, and 
the ceremonies of religion put a stop to, and altars over* 
turned, and sacrifices suppressed, and priests expelled, 
and the reyenues of the temples diyided amongst the most 
licentious of men ;' to such a degree did he feel all this, 
that I belieye had one of the gods promised him their 
restoration by other hands, he would haye shunned the 
imperial dignity with all his might Thus he did not 
aspire to the possession of power, but to the means of 
doing good to his states. Now, as the wish was growing 
strong in the bosoms of all educated men, that the world 
should be cured of its distresses through this man's pru« 
deuce, against his brother Ghdlus there came a false 
accusation, and letters were disooyered containing the 
blackest treachery ; and when the culprits were puniihed^ 

^ Instead of his brother Oallns. 

* Reiske has on this so truly Ftotestant a note that I cannot aroid 
transcribing it for the bene6t of the admirers of the primliiTe Chnrch t 
"Clerioos et monachos ChrisUanos quos ttbiqoe impudioltis atqne 
sahusitatis flagitiosis simss argiiit i id qnod nemo mirabitor qoi snan 
repatet homines coslibes, nulU arti de ditos, seques, otio difflnentes, 
opipar^ pastos^ stimulis UlaoitsB Teneris paniri eaae prorsos coosen- 
taneam." 

' JDomltlan, the imperial commissioQer sent lo inyettigale the oond«oi 
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for this (for he wm not a likdj person to reward them for 
ift^ after baring been tbns proToked), it was dedded at 
Oonrt that be who bad infiioted punishment was gniltj 
for what be bad done — so be was destroyed in silenoe, 
the sword baring anticipated bis defence of bis conduct. 
Upon this our hero was arrested and kept a prisoner in 
the midst of armed men of fierce look and rough roice, 
and, hj their actions, making imprisonment appear a 
trifle;^ to this was added his not being stationary in one 
jinoe of confinementi but baring to change one prison for 
another for the mere purpose of annoying him. And this 
treatment be suffereid though no charge was brought 
against him, either small or great— for bow could that be, 
because be bad lired at a distance, from his brother, of 
more than three hundred posts P' and eren letters be only 
sent to bis brother rarely, and those confined to mere 
•compliments ; in consequence of which no one came f or. 
ward to accuse him, eren falsely; but nerertheless, he 
was tormented, as I bare said, for no other reason than 
because the two bad one father. On this occasion again, 
he deserres to be admired for not baring courted farour 
with the murderer by declarations against him that was 
dead, nor yet exasperating the liring by speeches in 
defence of the same ; but whilst be honoured the memory 
of the one by secret griei^ be gare the other no occasion 
for a second murder, strongly as be desired it. So well 
and honourably did be bridle bis own tongue, and this, 
too, though the annoyances that surrounded him rendered 
it no easy task ; so that by bis patience he gagged the 
mouths of the wickedest of men. Nerertheless, not eren this 



ef GttllMySBdnrardsredbytlMpoiNikoeatliitiiitligatioii. Ooottanliiis, 
r,ii DOtlobtbluMafor thsdettmotioo of OaUoti bttidtshit 
■hf ofwr— Mat of lbs East,thcfe was good proof UuU he 
p wp sri f to diipato the empire witfi hie benefiwtor. 

* OoBipsrtdl to the wofie fine appereat^ la etofo ior biok 

* The dietsaee beCweea moonedia sad Aatioob, the o^pitsl of 
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would bare sufficed for bis preserration, nor bare checked 
the malice of those enraged against him without a cause ; 
but an "Ino daughter of Cadmus," looked down upon 
him, so tempest-tossed, in the person of the wife of Con- 

stantius the one she pitied, the other she softened, and, 

by dint of many prayers, obtained bis liberty, longing, as 
be was, for Greek, and, abore all, for that " Bye of Greece," 
Athens, to send him to the desired place. Assuredly 
this marks a soul come down from the gods, that when be 
set about the choice of a residence, did not look out for 
gardens, or palaces, or forests, or* lands situated upon 
arras of the sea, or the pleasure arising from other sources, 
numerous as they are, all of which were before him, if be 
remained in Ionia— but he esteemed as trifles what others 
esteem important in comparison with the City of Minerra, 
the birthplace of Plato and of Demosthenes, and of erery 
other rariety of wisdom. He came thither in all baste, 
with the riew of adding to what be already knew, and to 
meet with teachers able to furnish bim with something 
more than he already possessed. But when be held inter- 
course with them and afibrded them the opportunity of 
testing him, whilst be got the same opportunity for trying 
them, be filled them with astonishment, rather than ex- 
periencing the same feeling himself; and he was the only 
one of the young men who came to Athens that went 
away baring rather imparted than receired instruction. 
On this account there was always to be seen around him, 
like a swarm of bees, a crowd of young and old, philo- 
sophers and rhetoricians ; the deities, too, kept an eye 
upon bim, being well aware that it was be who should 
restore to them their hereditary rights. He was equally 
to be admired for his eloquence and his modesty, for there 
was no subject be erer discoursed upon without blushing : 



^ The text bee AvXav, which mekee no 
what libanioa wrote : ellading to fiusUitiee for 
to whioh Conetantios wee miidi sddioted. 
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all persons eigoyed his affabUUyt the best men his eor^idefice 
Also ; and first among them all was He, our fellow-oitixen, 
the onlj man without reproaoh, that had sobdoed envy by 
his merit. 

N0W9 it was the youth's intention to spend his life and 
end his days at Athens, and this he had jadged the height 
of happiness ; bnt the state of affairs demanding a second 
emperor becanse the prorinoes upon the Rhine were being 
raTSged, and the generals sent there were aspiring to 
more than their dae,^ the man is summoned to rule who 
was studying philosophy at Athens, because, from this 
Tory pursuit of philosophy, he inspired with oonfidenoe in 
him that person who had injured him most deeply — for 
though he had been the murderer of his father and his 
brothers, some of them long before, but one recently, 
nerertheless he hoped that his pledges of fidelity would 
be fidthfully kept, and that his good disposition would ' 
proTe stronger tiian his causes for complaint. The one 
party, in truth, was not wrong in his confidence in the 
Tirtue of the other; but there was nothing in his own 
oonduct to induce the latter to beliere that the honour 
done him would not turn out a snare, for the blood already 
spilt gare him cause to suspect it ; but there being no 
way to decline the offer, he, with tears in his eyes, iuTokes 
the goddess, and haying prayed her to defend 1dm, took 
his departure. 

Being made ooUeague in power, he is sent off forthwith . 
to fiuse labours that demand the hands of a Hercules, for I 
the affidrs of the Qauls, who dwell most remote upon the I 
ocean, were then in the following condition. Constantius 
being at war with Magnentius, who had usurped another 
man's empire^ though he goremed it in accordance with 
the laws,' thought himself justified in trying erery expe- 



^ JaBsB, la hit ''SiiJiUt to Um Atbtnisiis,* aMi|;iit lbs amrpatlon of 
Bfhwmmmibm tnm caass of kk Ofirn ttoratioti to thm rank of Oawr. 
* Is^paftkl tSiCfaM^ytotkafoodfOTffiuMBlof thaOalUoosarptf^ 
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dient to upset his enemy, and actually by means of letters 
opens to the barbarians the Roman territories, giving them 
leave to take possession of as much as they were able. 
When this impunity was giron to them, and the treaties 
binding the barbarians were annulled by these instructions, 
they overran the country, in the complete absence of 
anyone to prevent (becanse Magnentius had got all his 
troops in Italy)/ tbey make booty of the flourishiDg towns 
of Msraia; villages are destroyed, walls battered down, 
property carried off, women and children, and magistrates 
followed the train carrying, poor wretches I their own 
goods upon their shoulders ; whilst he that would not 
submit to be a slave, seeing his wife and daughter a prey 
to violence, wept and slew himself; and after our goods 

I had been transported to the enemug9^.iH)9ntry, the con- 
querors Cultivated our land with their pw^^^hands, but 
their awn territory by the hands oJTtheir captives. And 
again, those towns that had escaped sacking through the 
strength of their walls, had no land except an extremely 
small portion left for their support, and therefore were 
consumed by famine, and were driven to every possible 
resource for food, until they were reduced to so small a 
number of souls that their towns served them both for 

\ towns and fields, and the uninhabited part within the 
fortifications was sufficient to be cultivated ; for the ox 
was yoked, the plough was dragged, the seed was cast, 
and the wheat-ear sprung up, and the reaper, the thresher, 
and all suchlike occupations were seen within the city 
gates ; so that one would not have said that those carried 
away captive were any more to be pitied than those left at 
home.* And the person that had bought his victory at so 

which if oonfirmod by the enthnsiiiiii tho natiTM had ditplajred in hit 
mpport. 

■ After the great battle of Mjrta, hie oolleagne, DBoentine, wae 
blockaded by the Gemuuit, at Coostantioe' inetigataon, in the dt/ of 
Sent, and thai prerented fttNn bringing op reinfofoementa 

' This pictnre of the deeoUtkm of OanI altar iu recoTery by Oon* 
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imt a rale» at firti indeed rejoiced and boasted himBelf, • 
but when hia treason had oome to light, and Rome was 
all bnt orying out against him on account of being thos 
dismembmd, he had not the oonrage to drire awaj the 
insolent spoilers by running any danger of his own ; but 
obliged the youth to turn soldier, who had just been 
dragged from the schools into the din of arms ; and, 
•tnmgest thing of all, he was anxious that one and the 
sime person should proTO at once $trongernskd u^mA^st than 
the enemy, doing Hbd former out of his desire to recorer 
his territories, the other out of enyy to his colleague. And 
thai he had sent him off quite as much to perish as to 
ooaquer, he immediately made evident: for though he 
possessed a military force as great as had preyiously 
kept these empires in order, and numerous foot soldiers, 
nomerous cavalry, whose inruinerabilify, by reason of their 
armour, is, I think, most formidable,^ he gare orders that 
he should be followed by no more than tiiree hundred of 
the very worst of .his in&ntry,* pretending that he would 
find soldiers in those long before stationed whither he was 
bound, these being men who had long. been taught how 
to be beaten, and whose trade it was to be blockaded. 

Nothing of all this disturbed our hero, or rendered him 
timid ; but though he then tasted arms and war for the 
first time in his life, and was about to command cowardly 
troops against foes inTariably yictorious, he wore his 
armour as though he had from the beginning handled the 
shield instead H books ; he marched as boldly as though 

sHmiHm, wm ptobsUy dnifsd ttam Jaliaa't ** Conmentariet upoo hit 
OaUie tmd 0«nuui Wsn,* anlbrtviistsiy lotl. 

* Ths*<Clibsasrii,* snMd a^^-pit in Uie FnTsisB style, of n^om 
Coasf tlM had bo hmthmadOfiOO fat hk pay. 

* Hoc a hkr tmwm of coapbiat, thoso SftO moi^wcro merdy a gwurd 
ef hoaoar. JoUsa feoad thst tho troopo •etnaUy •Utioood la hit 
pNffiMt iisfa IbUy laAeitatf aadtr proptr msDtgtiiieDtyiBr Itt dotoet I 
aad ia kt twhtstttd coaditloa sayihhig man wobU hs?o btta bat a 
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at the head of ten thousand Ajazes. Two things made 
him such as ho was — tho one his philosop hy^ and his know- 
ing that good counsel is stronger than force of hands ;> the 
other, his confidence that the gods were on his side. For 
he had learnt how that Horoulos had escaped from the 
Styz through Minerva's interposition. Of the good will 
of Heaven towards him, the tokens were from the first as 
plain as he could wish ; for though he was summoned out 
of Italy in the dead of winter, when it was a very possible 
thing for anyone not having the shelter of a roof to perish 
through the frost and the snowfalls, he enjoyed so cheerful 
a sunshine in his journey that they all marched along 
calling the season spring, and the cold was vanquished 
before the enemy was beaten. And again, the following 
was a presage of better fortune: as he was passing 
through a little town, the first he came to in the province 
committed to him, a crown of branches (for the townsfolk 
tie many such on high from strings stretched from the . 
house-walls to the pillars), one of these crowns wherewith 
we decorate our cities getting loose from its fastening, 

dropped upon the head of the prince and fitted it exactly 

a shout arose on all sides. By the crown, I fancy, were 
foreshown his future trophies, and that he came to 
conquer. And if the sender had allowed him to set to 
work immediately, and carry out his own plans, he would 
have had at once all the benefit of the change ; but, as it 
was, he was master of no one thing beyond his generoTe 
uniform — his officers were his masters ; for such haA been 
the determination of the person who had sent him that the 
latter should direct and he obey.^ But he remembering 
Ulysses, and the deeds of Ulysses, put up with all this. 
Now it so happened that it pleased the commanders to 

^ Allnding to tho dktom, «c ly Mf^/MXtv^ia r^ vtXXic X^^^C— 
Mca— 

* In tht Gttt of a young man going dircei from eoUegt to maaagt a 
most dUBcnll war, this precaatloo thowt mors pmdtnot than SMdigBity 
on the pari of tbt aonder. 
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rmo»bk ioftotiTe (**io sleep on'*X ^^^ ^^^ oondaot made 
the enemy bold, seeing that thej retained, now that the 
prince was oomei the same snperiorify as thej possessed 
before. Bnt neyertheless, though he was thus hampered 
in the beginning, and went aronnd the provinces merely 
for the pnrpose of inspection (for this was the only 
anthoritj granted him), jet his name and presence had 
snoh inflnence that forthwith one of those towns that had 
been long blockaded, and cooped np,^ sallied forth and cut 
off the barbarian that was cocupjing their land close np to 
the walls, and another town did the same to another horde, 
and so on ; whilst a daring night escalade was repnlsed hj 
a handful of old men, long discharged the serrice on 
account of age. For the enemy had brought ladders and 
set them up against an unguarded gate (a plan through 
which thej had surprised manj towns) ; but the others, so 
soon as thej discoYcred the attempt, making a weapon out 
,of whatcTer came in their way, ran with their decrepit feet, 
shouting aloud the name of the prince. So the old fellows 
got the better of them O'u^t like those of Mjronides) ; 
some of the enemy they slew, others threw themselyes 
down from the wall and were killed. From another quarter 
was made a sally against the barbarians by young men 
nerer used to such things in the time before. So the one 
parly turned and fled, whilst the others rerelled in their 
slaughter — not that they aauf the prince, but had been 
encouraged by the fact that he was near them. Others 
again, who were intending to desert their habitations, cast 
away their fears and remained there. And when the 
barbarians, sallying out of a thick wood, had attacked the 
rear of his line of march, the whole affair took such a turn 
thai those who had hoped to harm him were themselyes 
eni to pieces, and he thiat slew an enemy brought in as a 
proof the head of the slain; for a certain price was .set on 
ey«ry head, and the great eagerness for cutting off heads 

* wwyx *' > ' ^ ^ '^» **h1»hsrffafiinabMrrtl,*siwsshuyldisy. 
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was its natural result— for that most derer of men purged 
their souls of cowardice by means of the lust of gain, and 
the wish to get something incited them to be courageous. 
Such of the barbarians who had taken refuge in the islands 
formed by the Rhine, fell a prey to those of onr men that 
reached them either by swimming or in boats, and our 
towns were proyisicned with their flocks and herds. And 
of the t wo largest cit ies of the proyin ce, the prince 
haying found the one reduce d to aistres s through the 
innumerable attacks of the barSiirians, the 'other totally 
depopurated and lying in .r^ns from its recent sack, he 
lent V helping hand to the latter for the^pnfpose of its 
rebuilding, and stationed a strong garrison within it. The 
other, so utterly destitute of all things, that the people 
were forced by necessity to feed upon things contrary to 
all custom,* he encouraged to better hopes. Seeing this, 
a king of no inconsiderable part of the enemy's country, 
came oyer to make his excuses, on the ground that he had 
done no great harm, and to solicit his alliance ; and because 
there seemed some justice in what he said, a truce is 
agreed upon for a short time, for he made the barbarian 
more submissiye through the fear of what was to follow. 
In this manner, and to a yet greater extent than this, he 
inspected the proyince, and grew strong, although he had 
not yet attained to the fall authority of doing what he had 
in his mind. 

And when that fellow' was got rid off that was so 
afraid of tho enemy, and so insolent to his friends, and 
there came as his successor (Sallustius Seoundus), a man 
of the highest character in other respects, and not with- 
out experience in military affairs, and most of the ob- 
stacles in his way had been remoyed — then, truly then, 
the time had come to the prince for the full display of his 

' ThtM two placet were TreTes, which had managed to keep oot the 
Oerman in?adm ; and Cologne, which had been tacked bjr them. 

* Fkmntint, whom Julian tnffidently abotet in hit letters, calling 
him among other names fuap6¥ opipiywvw. 
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abiliij. To take a reriew of tho facts : when it appeared 
to the elder one (the Praofect) to be adviBable to make an 
inroad aoroea the riyer upon the enemj, a thing which his 
jnnior had long been wishing for, and chafing against the 
restraint bj which he was bound — ^then Constantins per- 
ceiring that his forces were but small, and not equaJ to 
his oonrage, despatched td his aid a doable number of his 
own troops — that is to saj, thirty thousand foot soldiers, 
appointing for their commander a person (Barbatio) that 
was 9yppo96d to know how to use his power. It was fixed 
that the two armies should be joined in one, but when 
there was no gpreat distance between both as thej drew 
together, the elder general being afraid his junior should 
get a share in the rictorj, and at the same time thinking 
his own force sufficient for the purpose, giyes orders not 
to unite with the other armj, and crosses the riTcr alone. 
But whilst he is throwing a bridge of boats oyer the 
riyer, the barbarians cut down a wood higher up, and let 
great trunks of trees float down the stream, which striking 
against the boats,' scatter some, tear loose others, and sink 
others to the bottom. His first attempt being thus frus- 
trated, the general went off precipitatelj, and his thirty 
thousand troops with him, whilst the enemy were not con- 
tent with the haying suffered no loss, but thought it was 
now their turn to inflict some ; they crossed the riyer in 
pursuit, caught him up, slew some of his men, and re-' 
turned hcnne with songs of triumph ; they also followed up 
one action with another, and firom words they proceeded 
to what oomes nexi. 

Kow when they were all got home again, and the prince 
felt his strength, he proyisioned with com both castles 
and towns out of the spoils made upon the enemy, em- 
ploying for this purpose, as &r as was possible, the labour 
of his own soldiers. The ruined places, too, were re- 
boili; and the prince^ though in winter quarters a long 
way from the lUiine, was able to get early intolligenoe of 
the moyements of tiie enemy fay means of couriers re* 



ceiying the message in succession : for preriously the large 
extent of country lying desolate had precluded him from 
the discoyery of their designs. In this way, indeed, 
when they (the Germans) learnt that the Romans, on 
Roman land, were reaping the crops that belonged to 
them^ they were indignant, as though their paternal fields 
were being cut by strangers, thoy sent a herald, and by 
his hands they exhibited the letters (of CJonstantius) which 
made the land their own, and declared " that ho was con- 
trayening the determinations of his senior colleague, and 
must confess as much ; that he must either abide by the 
written orders, or, if he wished for more, must expect to 
fight for it*' But the prince said that the man had been 
sent merely as a $pij^ otherwise their chief would not haye 
been so audacious as to send such a message, and , there- 
fore detained him ; and remembering himself the exhor- 
tations which he had heard the generals of old delivering 
in history, and well aware that speech of the sort pre- 
ceding action renders the soldier more courageous for the 
struggle, he deliyered a harangue which I would yery 
gladly haye inserted in the present oration, but as the 
rule in such cases does not allow it, I will only say that 
it at once made fighting more to the taste of his hearers 
than doing nothing was before.* It was determined that 
the cayalry should form either wing, the legionaries 
occupy the centre ; the best men of these two arms to be 
in the right wing around the prince. This order ought 
to haye been concealed from the enemy ; it did not, how- 
eyer, escape them, owing to the treachery of some de- 
serters. And when the enemy had effected a crossing of 
the Rhine, the prince, though it was in his power to pre- 
yent it, would do nothing of the sort, nor eyen fall upon 
a small detochment of them, but as soon as there were 
thirty thousand of them oyer, he came down before that 

^ Ammlsn gi?M this speech, eTidenUy extneted from Julian** •< Oosn* 
mentsriei,'* and it certainly it rery much to the purpose. 
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Miroral iiinee m miuij slumld reinforoe iheniy for ihey had 
resolTed, m wm afterwards asoeriaiDed, that not one of 
their fighting-men ahonld be left at home. Both things, 
thereforoi are worthy of admiration in his oondnot— t^t 
he did not attack the first foroe, nor wait for that which 
was on the more. Tlie first would hare been trifling, the 
second a matter of the greatest danger ; the one wonld 
have been the oondnct of a timid, the other of a rash com- 
mander. For this reason he did not prevent their passing 
orer to a Urger number, and bj a great deal too, than his 
own forces whilst bj his attack he checked what was 
flocking in to their aid. 

And as for the barbarians, who were well informed of 
arrangements, the brayer part of their men were set 
against the better troops on the Roman side, whilst thej 
had strengthened their own right wing with a reserve 
which they concealed behind an elerated water-coarse, 
orergrown with reeds, that country being marshy, that 
concealed them sitting down. Nerertheless, they did not 
thus escape the eyes of ihe Romans upon the extreme 
leA; but these as soon as they discovered them ran down 
with a shout, and starting them out of their oorer, began 
the chase, and threw into confusion by their means as 
much as half their army, flight causing flight, that of the 
first occasioning that of the second, and in this engage- 
ment there is something similar to the sea-fight between 
the Corinthians and the Coroyneans, for in that one also 
it was the &te of either side to be beaten and to beat; for 
in reality each side gained the day ; for when the right 
wing of the Romans, surrounding the prince, was hard 
pw M o d (being the picked men of one side, and assailed 
hj the picked men of the other), then not even those * 
who carried the standards, soldiers the most practised in 
keeping their place, ai^ longer presenred their order, and 
were giving way, the prince shouting aloud and copying 
the words of the Son of Telamon (for the one said, **that 
the ships destroyed no escape remained for the 
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Ghreeks,'' whilst the other declared " that if they were 
beaten the towns would close their gates against them, 
and no one would give them food'*), added at last **that 
if they had determined to fly they must first kill htm^ and 
then run away, for that so long as he was living he wonld 
not suff*er them ; " and at the same time pointed out to 
them those barbarians who had been worsted by those 
who had put them to fiight ; and when our men partly 
heard, partly saw this, and were shamed by the one, and 
inspirited by the other, they turned again and renewed 
the combat, and the disgrace was cancelled, and everybody 
engaged in the pursuit to such a degree that the guards 
of the baggage traio, left on the top of the hill, were 
seised with a desire to take part in what was going on ; 
and as they hurried down, and their running became 
visible, they presented to the barbarians the appearance 
of a larger force than they really were— there was no 
longer one of them that chose to stand his ground, so 
that the place was strewed with eight thousand corpses, 
the Rhine hidden by the bodies of those drowned through 
their want of knowing how to swim ; the islands of the 
river were full of the dead lying about, whilst the victors 
went after those that had concealed themselves in the 
woods, whilst to the most remote barbarians corpses and 
arms carried down by the stream told the tale of the 
batUe. But— greatest luck of all — when netting the 
fugitives on the islands, in this chase they caught the 
chief along with his subjects, and carried him off by 
catching hold of his hands, without stripping him of hia 
armour, being a man very tall and yerj handsome, 
attracting all eyes both by his personal appearance and 
by his equipment. The sun after beholding all this came 
to his setting. The barbarian chief our prince questioned . 
concerning his audacious attempt — he admired him so 
long as he used language that displayed courage; but 
when he followed up his spirited beginning with a base 
conclusion, showing fear for his life, and begging for 
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IH^feij — ^mncb m ho was disgasted with his bebayioar, 
yet he did him no harm, nor deposed him, out of respect 
for his proTions high fortune, and the consideration of 
ihe mightj change brought about bj a single daj. 
Which of the festii^s amongst the (Greeks could one com- 
pare to that CTening, when the leaders were drinking 
with one another, and counting up to each other all those 
thej had borne down in the battle, whilst some were 
laughing, others singing, and others bragging of their 
iozploits I He that was debarred from food on account of 
his wounds, found a sufficient consolation in the wounds 
themselyes; eyen in their dreams those warriors were 
ixmquering the barbarians, and during the night again 
they were reaping the pleasure of what thej had toiled 
fofT in the day ; for it was after a long, a very long, in- 
ienral jof misfortune that they had erected this trophy 
joyer the barbarians, and were the more greatly rcrjoiced 
bj the unexpectedness of the eyent. And yet — ^whether 
it was that they were naturally cowards, but that Julian 
had made-ihem -heroes, like some god inspiring them with 
4X>urage, and the strength to do what was greater eyen than 
too great for man. Nay rather, they were braye souls 
^hom badness of their former leaders had paralyzed. 
And what is more glorious than to lead the good to the 
^opportunity of exhibiting their yirtues P But it was some 
jimtf^ I belieye, that, working unseen, had rendered their 
aotions more splendid ; and truly 'tis more respectable to 
fight with heayen on one's side,. for in my opinion it is 
mora to the glory of the Athenians to haye performed 
what history tells at Marathon with the aid of Hercules 
and Pan, than had thqr aohieyed the same victory unthmU 
^ Mp of the gods. 

Now any oth^r man, after so great a victory, would 
have disbaaded his anny, and returned to his capital to 
fSsaBt his eyes with joirous raoea and theatrical amusemoits, 
jBBd have reposed himself— -not so Julian. The bearers of 
jkbe gtfit^*«S^ ^^ jhi^ giyen way, he punished in order 
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to teach them to keep their post ; yet spared their lives, 
granting to their victory the remission of the capital 
sentence : but the Giant, the king, his prisoner, he sends 
to Constantius ^ as the news-bearer of his own fall ; con- 
sidering it to be his own duty to labour, but to give up 
all prizes of the sort to his superior — like Achilles con- 
ceding his booty to Agamemnon. The latter held a 
triumph upon the occasion, and plumed himself, and was 
glorious through another man's dangers; inasmuch as 
the (German chief also, who had crossed over in company 
with the one in question, but had advised not fighting, 
Julian so terrified by what had happened, that he made 
him run off, and throw himself into the hands of Con- 
stantius. In this way the latter became master of both 
the kings, the one giving himself up, the other taken 
prisoner. 

But I will repeat what was said above, Julian did not 
fall into the same weakness as those conquerors, whom a 
victory dismisses into amusements and idleness : he did 
not allow his soldiers, desirous as they were of it, to lay 
down their arms ; but holding that what had been done 
was the act of men defending only their own, whereas it 
behoves the brave to exact vengeance also for what they 
have suffered, he led them into the enemy's land, instruct- 
ing and telling them that what remained to be done was 
abort, and rather an amusement than a labour, as the 
barbarians were like a wild beast that had been hit and 
was waiting for the finishing stroke. And he was not in 
t&e wrong ; for when they crossed over, the natives that 
wera of age to bear arms deposited their women and chil- 
dren in the woods, and saved themselves by flight. But 
Julian wasted their villages with fira, and brought out 
all that was concealed; the trees did not hinder him: 



in aoeordaaos with ths wiat 
■pirita, bjr oeoupying tiMm 



^ Who made him Duke 
poUqr of the empire to utiliw snob 
where thejr oonld do no harm. 
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Bome : and he emplojed barbAriana against barbarians, 
deemiDg it a mnoh finer thing to puma with snch means, 
Vbm to>r3r in company with his own side. So mnch in-] 
deed was aohieyed withont fighting : but having deter-l 
- ™^ *o cross the river a second time, and in the absence 
rf boats having obliged his horse and foot to swim the 
irrer, he advanced, lajing waste and taking booty, for 
ttiere was no one to hinder him : late at last did the nn- 
happy natives sne for mercy, jnst before the fire tonched. 
Bat he, thmking that the day had now come which shonld 
heal all the wounds of the Gauls, at first dismissed the 
a^iants with contempt ; but when they returned again, 
brinc^g their chiefs in person as suppliants, and they 
who bore the sceptre humbled themselves to the ground 
ihtti, reminding them of their long.c6ntinued insolence and 
their innumerable offences, he bade them purchase peace 
hj heabng the mischief they had done, by rebuilding 
towns, and bringing back persons. They promised, and 
did not fail : timber and iron were brought in for the 
relmildmg of the housta ; and every one of the captives 
wset at liberty, and caressed by the man that just 
t»R« flogged him, in order that they should bear no 
inalice: whilst they had to give proof of the death of all 
Whom they did not restore amongst those they had carried 
off; and the truth, in such cases, was judged of by the 
wtowed captives. From the Ten Thousand soldiers of 
Xen^on, verily the first sight of the sea, after such a 
multiinde of mountains crossed and toils endured, draw 
fcrft a shout and tears mingled with joy ; and they em- 
Ijraoed one another, the partners in so many dangers : but 
tliese men did the same, not when they saw the sea, but 
wtai they Mw each other ; some of them beholding rela. 
™ esc^ out of slavery ; the hitter recovering again 
My and home: and all wept with them who, though 
ao» ahanng m the ralationship, yet beheld their em. 
HM^gs; and tears flowed, far sweeter than the former 
of which were shed for those long sepaimted 
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from home, some for those now once more united. Thus, 
on that occasion, did the war both tear asunder and bring 
together the natives of Ganl ; the first part being brought 
about by the cowardice of the leaders, the second part 
by their bravery. Now the town halls were filled, and 
population, and trades, and revenues of money graw 
apace, and the betrothals of daughters, and marriages of 
young men, and journeys from home, and feasts and 
solemn assemblies, rasumed their former order; so 
that were one to style this prince the founder of those 
cities, he would not be far wrong. For some towns he 
gathered together again after they were dispersed, to others 
that were all but emptied he restored the inhabitants; 
and the fact of no one's fearing his neighbour inspired fear 
into others. No longer therefore on the approach of winter 
did any of the barbarians sail out on their accustomed 
piratical expeditions ; but they stayed at home, and fed 
on their own thinf^s, not so mnch truly out of respect for 
treaties as oat of fear of war ; since even those that had 
not obtained a truce, the terror hanging over them warned 
to keep quiet. That greatest of all islands under the sun, 
and which the ocean encompasses, he viewed in his de- 
liberations, and sends ^ (to Constantius) the accounts of 
the expenditure, which by name was mtliiary^ but in 
reality was the perquisite of the governors; and those 
who committed this fraud he compelled to be honest. A 
second thing he did much more important than this, and 
extremely beneficial to the (jauls. The com that was i 
brought formerly from that island, after the sea-passage, ^ 

' Some word bai etidentljr dropped oat here, the tente reqairing 
that Julian should aend/or the statement of the expenses of the mili- 
tarj establishment in Britain (or else a commissioner lo inrcetigate) 
without farther applicatioii to his superior, for Libanins adds that Juliaa 
bimself corrected the abuses. Perhaps Alypins of Antiocb was the 
jpemm sm< to examine into the affairs of Britain, for he is mentioned by 
Ammian as haring goremed the island ''pro pnsfeetis,'* •.«., raper- 
•edingthem. 
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hj wa J of the Bhine, the barbarians, after thej had got the 
vpper hand, did not allow to pass ; so the merchant-ships 
were drawn np on the shore and left to rot, and bat few pat 
to tea; and of these the oargo was discharged in the sea- 
ports (on the Gallic coast), and waggons serred instead 
of the riyer [for its conyejance inland] ; ^ and the basiness 
was one of the greatest expense. Endeavoaring, therefore, 
to change this, and thinlong it grievoas if he coald not 
pot the corn-trade upon its old footing, in the first place 
he appointed taUiikg* ships of war (which had not been 
done before), and planned in what way the river shoald 
reoeire the com for him. 

Whilst he was engaged in these matters, a snbordinate 
proseented his superior for peculation. For Florentine 
used to sit in judgment as Prafect, and being trained to 
robbeiy, and having, too, on the present occasion been 
bribed hj the defendant, vented his rage upon the plaintiff 
cot of goodwill towards a brother in the trade. But as his 
rascalitj did not escape detection, and people were talk- 
ing to each other of it, and the whispering annoyed even 
his own ears, he begged the prince to trj the case himself. 
Hie latter, however, refused, on the ground that this power 
had not been given to him. And tJUs Florentias did, not 
for the sake of obtaining a just sentence, but from 
supposing that Julian would side with him, even though 
ha were proved guiltj. But when he perceived that the 
truth had more influence than his favour with the prince, 
Im was grieved to the soul, and calumniated by letters [to 
CSooetantius] the person* with whom he [Julian] was most 
iBtimate, for egging on the young prince, and he caused his 



^ A Moslaarkmt ivrdstioB of tbt high enhifatkm of Britain in tha 
fcarth aaatary— thai it ihonld ha?a baoooM Um gnnary of Northtrn 
■d Faatira QnuL 

• TUa « aailiag * was tha aofalty— tha Boman war-ahipa baing galliaa 
'byaaiaoaly. Jnlhui piobahly took tha idaa ikoei tha lailiDg 
anil of Iha 8azoa« aad Jotaa. 
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expulsion from the palace, though he stood in the place of 
a father to the Coosar. In return therefore the latter did 
honour to his friend by a composition which to the present 
day testifies to his grief upon their separation, but whilst 
he smarted under the wrong, he at the same time stuck 
fast to what was loft him ; nor did he become any the 
worse disposed though so greatly injared, nor did he think 
it right to exact vengeance from the Roman empire for the 
ill-treatment he had suffered : on the contrary, he went 
down to the very Ocean and rebuilt a city called Heraclea,^ 
the work of Hercules, and he brought the corn-ships into 
the Rhine, whilst those who were expecting to prevent 
their entrance were ready to choke with rage, but yet un- 
able to hinder him. He then marched along, skirting the 
land of those under truce, in order that he might not in 
spite of himself do them any damage by marching through 
them against the enemy. And so at once the transports 
sailed along, and the army of the enemy moved in line 
with them with the object of preventing them from throw- 
ing a bridge across the stream. On this occasion let each 
contemplate this consummate general, and how there was 
no impossibility that he did not at once contrive to meet ! 
For when as he advanced and reconnoitred the opposite 
bank he espied a suitable place, such that if occupied it 
would afford security to the occupiers, having left behind 
some vessels and a small body of his own troops in a 
hollow place of his own bank, he advanced himself and 
obliged the enemy to move on an equal distance : but when 
he pitched his camp at night he gives the signal to those 
left behind to cross over and seiae the place. These obeyed 
orders, and took possession of it, whilst the others returned 
and made a bridge, commencing from their own side and 
terminating in the place that had been occupied. This 

^ Which tharsfore ronat hare baan silaatad near the na?igAbIoantranca 
of the Bhine. There wm a traiple to Hercniea at eona phwa in thai 
Yidnit/, muned Demon, for which the Gallic emperor, Foatmnos, pra- 
leeied partkalar Teneration. 
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inspired ike barbarians with the idea of more than one 
bridge having been made, and thej supposed that there 
were not a few of the dangers snrronnding them that they 
were not aware of. Therefore thej thought better of snch 
as had already come to terms, and oame themselves 
begging for the same treatment and upon the same con- 
ditionsL Bat Julian after burning and spoiling their land, 
when at last he was satiated, comes to terms with them ; 
and again occur the restoration of captives and many 
tear-moving scenes, similar to the first 

Now when the Gauls and the surrounding Barbarians 
had thus resumed their original conditions, the former 
blooming once more, the latter drooping ; the former en- 
gaged in festivals, the latter lying in lamentations ; the 
one having lost the power whidi they thought they should 
hold for ever, the others having recovered the force to 
which they never hoped to return again ; and every voice 
was singing his praises, not so much for his success in 
arms as for his sagacity ; there fell upon him envy on the 
part of the man that owed him triumphal wreaths: and the 
part of the army that was in fine condition and ready for 
all service,^ this person summoned and sent for, whilst 
that which was invalided and formed a cypher instead of 
a redUiif he allowed to remain, his pretext being the Persian 
War, and that the peaceful state of Ghiul did not require 
an army ; just as though oaths were not easily trampled 
npon bj the faithlessness of barbarians, and it were not 
needful that the security of arms should be added to that 
of treaties of peace. I think, however, that Constantius 
did not require any larger force against the Persians than 
what was already with him, for a part was sufficient ; and . 
after having assembled so greiat a host he would never 

* lbs ialndsd draft was of no mora than 4,000 mMi— a strong proof 
of tlM mmUbms of tbt mUitsiy mshliihinent maintaiiied in tho Wott. 
TksMSM tbiqg sppeart from Eamudmf romsrk thai Britain wm held 
by a siaglt kgioa wbtn mrprisod hj GMraativs *'ocenpata legkHM.** 
ne kgioa at tUs period Was rodaood to 1 ,000 strong. 
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have come to blows with the Persians, because he had re* 
solved to defer it for ever. Far different, however, was 
his motive : he wished to blast the prince's actions and 
growing reputation; nay, rather to ruin that which he 
had gained, by bringing again upon him and his few worn* 
out soldiers the flower of the barbarians, for he was de- 
sirous that a contrary report to the then prevailing one 
should be everywhere spread abroad, namely, ** that Julian 
himself is shut up and besieged, that nothing checks the 
enemy, but thoy are again taking towns, and pulling down 
cities, and seising upon and cultivating tho land of others." 
For he was well aware that however good a general that 
prince might be, he would sufier the same fate with the 
pilot of a great ship deprived of sailors, for not even his 
skill would compensate for the want of the whole crew to 

, the vessel. Thus did that most excellent sovereign be- 
grudge the power he had himself bestowed to him that had 
shaken off the yoke of the barbarians. 

The high-minded prince, therefore, beiug reduced to 
desperation, and seeing that his ruin would be the oonse* 
quenoe both of obedionce and of disobedience (for the 
stripping himself of his forces involved his slaughter by 
the enemy, but his retaining them by his friends), he pre- 
ferred to be left alone and meet his fate rather than seem 
to be disloyal ; deeming more tolerable the blow from the 
enemy than that which his kinsman was about to strike 
him. Thus he gave permission to the sycophants of his 
elder colleague to do what they wished; and those, 
beginning with his very guardsmen and those whom 
he most trusted, rushed through the whole army picking 

• out men until .they left him soldiers fit for nothing but to 
say their prayers. And he put up with this, not indeed 
without tears, yet he thought proper to suffer it. But 
when the dispersed cohorts were set in motion from all 
quarters, a lamentation was raised to heaven from every 
side, from poor and rich, slaves and free men, farmersi 
townsfolk, men and women, young and old, thinking they 
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were all bnt oast for a prey to their enemies, and that the 
erils long since ^ eradicated were about to spring np once 
more. Bnt aboTO all, those women that had had children 
bj the soldiers point to their infants, especially those at 
. the breast, and shaking these on high instead of snpplica- 
torj bonghs, besought the prince not to betraj them.' 
When the latter heard all this, he advised those who were 
come from Italy to lead the soldiers off by a different route, 
and keep them far away from the city in which he was 
stationed and was then residing, for he was afraid, I sup- 
pose, lest they should do what they actually did well in 
doing. But as those fellows (the imperial commissioners) 
paid no attention to his adyice, but led into the city the 
flower of the legions, of whom he was henceforth despoiled, 
the entire population began to entreat them to remain, and 
saye all for whose sake they had laboured. They, on 
their part^ felt pity for the petitioners, and were averse to 
the journey. The prince perceiying this, addressed them 
firom the usual tribunal in front of the city, to the effect 
that there was no debating about what had been already 
settled by his superior. They for a long while received 
his address in silence, and made no response ; but when it 
became evening, or rather about midnight, they put on 
their armour and surrounded the palace ; they shouted 
out and gave him the supreme dignity and title. He was 
indignant at what happened ; but nothing was to be done, 
eioept to forbid anyone indoors to touch a bolt. But 
when day showed itself they broke open a door and dragged 
him ont^ brandishing their swords, to the same tribunal ; 
and then came a long strife between expostulation and 
clamour, whilst the one was speechifying i^ order to pre-* 
vent the step into which he was being drawn,' the others 

^ WXic ia ttit, oerttialy Ibr mSXac 

• AwmiiB Mysthets toMkn had cnlistsd oo tht 
ef not Wag MBl oat of thtir eottntiy OD iDfftIgn Mnrios. 

* fflir 4Ttf rt ia ths mi, maktt no w&im^^mMkn 
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endeavouring to vanquish him by their noise. Bnt when 
he declined the fillet of gold, and sheltered himself under 
the excuse ^ of the ancient custom, a certain man, tall and 
superior in other respects, standing behind him, put round 
his head the torques ho was himself wearing, and invested 
him with the higher dignity. 

Yanquishod, therefore, by necessity, and unable to re- 
press the ungovernable passion boiling in thorn, he made his 
first display of high spirit in the case of the very men who 
had bestowed this power upon him, for instead of seeking 
means to find them pay, and courting them with large 
donatives, he made proclamation that they must take his 
will for law ; and therefore it was his pleasure that no 
one of such as had opposed what had taken place should 
be molested, nor the sword be drawn against them, nor to 
terrify them by a look, nor annoy them by a word, but to 
treat in the same manner those that had fought against their 
purpose as those who had shared in it. And yek^ what other 
man in his place would not have stimulated them to ven- 
geance ? Not so he — he wished not to pollute his accession 
to empire with bloodshed or the charge of treason. For this 
reason he issued orders moderating their zeal ; and forth- 
with those who had trembled made their appearance cheerful 
and bold, and stood around his throne, grateful for escaping 
death; for which escape they did not make a fitting 
return; but "in payment for a benefit they were not 
bound'*' (according to the proverb), on the contrary, they 
plotted how to kill the prince by stimulating by great 
promises to the deed the eunuchs highest in office in the 
bedchamber. But when the murder was on the point of 



' ProlMibly, that the diadem was a modem innovatioii, but the UtMrel 
wreaihf the proper ancient distinction of the Roman imperator. Thia 
view b supported by Ammian's statenicnt that fur tome months after 
this election he did not assume the diadem, but contented himself^ vili 
cocona." — See p. ISS. 
^ * ** Payment ibr kindness isnot a debt rscoverable at kw.* 
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ftooomplishment, tf certain soldier was inspired bj Apollo, 
and sang alond what was about to happen, and called 
together the mnltitnde to help, and traced ont the con* 
spiraoj ; and, wonderf al to say, not even the creatare who 
senred as their instmment was pnt to death. But when 
he (Julian) perceiTed that those who favoured the other 
party, were conspiring close to him, and even had the im- 
pudence to saj on one occasion that perhaps it were better 
for him to descend to his former station, and quit that 
which he now held; he taking the gods for the onlj 
competent advisers in such great emergencies, consulted 
' them, and received answer that he must remain in the 
post he held. And having thus received the vote of 
heaven in his &vour, as well as the unanimous sanction 
of the arm J, he despatches governors to all the cities ; in 
place of bad ones, good men ; in place of dunces, men of 
education. He also formed an army out of those who had 
been forced to turn banditti, the men who having joined 
Kagnentius in his enterprise and been unsuccessful, had 
•taken to the highways, and maintained themselves by un- 
lawful means. These men he called to arms, giving them 
impunity to show themselves, and thus freed them from the 
necessity of crime, and travellers from the fear of them. 
Then marching to the Rhine, and having shown the 
Barbarians his head [with the imperial diadem], and 
having bound them with strong oaths, he hastened away 
to the contest sorely against his will,— or rather to the 
succession to the sceptre, without war against his kins- 
man : for he had learnt from the gods, and knew what 
was about to happen. But stop ! I have omitted a cir- 
cumstanee well worthy of mention, and this must be 
related. When envoys were passing to and fro on both 
•ides, and those from that part of the world (Julian's 
aide) petitioning that he might continue in his present 
dignity [of Augustus] but to enjoy nothing more in reality 
'^-those firom this quarter insisting that he should descend 
entirely firom that title, and return in all points to hia 



original condition ; * which meant for himself to perish 
with the greater part, that was attached to him, of the* 
army, and his friends to boot ; for his own death he cared 
but little, but held it atrocious to turn traitor to those 
most dear, when these things were going on and Constan- 
tius was again having recourse to his old device of 
calhng m the barbarians by letter, in the same way 
as before, and begging them as a personal favour to 
enslave the Roman territory— he allows but one only out 
of many to break their engagements. This one both plun- 
dered the country, and at the same time kept up a revel 
in the lands which he had gotten for his reward ; and just 
as though he were doing no wrong, he used to go and feast 
with the generals of our side ; and kept at his potations 
the veiy person who winked at hU breaking the truce. 
Julian, however, crossed over into his country and inflicted 
on him a punishment that no one can blame : for when 
all those chiefs flocked together in great alarm who had 
Jcept their faith, and were grievously ashamed of this one's 
transgressions, and added oaths upon oaths of fidelity— he 
mounted upon a lofty tribunal in the middle of the Bar- 
banan country, and looking from above upon their chiefs 
standing together with the multitude in the attitude of 
subjecte, after parUy reminding them of his benefite, partly 
threatenmg them in case of disobedience, he took his de- 
parture. And by this time a certain force had been got 
together, of which not so much the amount as the zeal was 
to be admired, who bound each other by promises and 
pledges that full surely they would do everything, endure 
everythmg for the sake of victory ; and would fear 
nothing i^ve the disgrace arising from the not keepinir 
their word. But as the oath was going the round of aU* 

» Constantiat sctaally propoMd to him to qait Gaul, and mum to a 
priirate stalion on condition that his life should be spared I To oonply 
was to renew, in a worse form than befor?, the cruel political executfcni 
and proscriptions that had followed the faU of Kagnentius. 
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a certain maiif or rattier hermaphrodite/ Nebridias, who 
was Prefeciy haying receiyed this appointment from the 
elder emperor, found fault with what was being done, and 
condemned the oath, and refused it, giving those that had 
sworn it the name of Barharicuu ; * such a sycophant was 
he* And having thus drawn down upon himself uni- 
versal indignation, he would deservedly have been cut 
to pieces by the man who had already wounded him, 
naturally enough, but was saved by being as it were 
** enveloped in a cloud ; '* ' and this mercifulness of Julian's 
some may with reason censure ; so great, however, was the 
humanity of this our own sovereign. 

Bushing thence like a torrent, mastering all that come 
in his way, ever growing in numbers, seising upon the 
bridges, surprising his opponents in their sleep, feigning 
to attack them in a difibrcnt quartor, but approaching 
them in the rear, making them expect something different 
and attempt things in vain ; making use of the laud, but 
when the rivers were not watched, sailing down them 
with a small party whenever it was possible ; leaving the 
guards on the frontiers undisturbed, but taking posses- 
sion of the towns ; effecting all he had proposed through 
persuasion, through force, through stratagem. Such, for 
instance, was the following fact: — Having equipped his 
men in the armour of the soldiers whom he had captured, 
he sent them against a certain well fortified town ; the 
people thought those approaching to be their own men, 
and opening their gates admitted the enemy. But the 
most pleasing thing of all was that— having seised before- 
hand on the beautiful Italy, and having also possessed 
himself in advance of the ItalianSi those excellent soldiers, 
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and their numerous and strong cities, and a territory 
sufficient for a great empire — on no one occasion was he 
laid under the necessity of fighting and bloodshed, but 
the mere opinion of him sufficed, with the news of the 
coming of the sovereign. Of mighty service also to his 
cause were the letters of that coward and traitor, with 
which he called on the Barbarians. Thus making his 
way by water and by land, through cities opened to him, 
and through opened camps; enumerating his labours in 
those noble manifestoes ^ which exasperated the hearer 
against the one emperor, and gained him over to the 
other, and this too when he was bringing a very incon- 
siderable part of his army with him. Tet the lilacedonians 
revolted in his favour, as did also Greece, which hailed 
the moment for which sho was praying in silence nnd 
without au altar — for there was none. Opened was the 
temple of Minerva and the temples of the other gods, the 
emperor in person opening them, and honouring them with 
gifts, and himself offering sacrifice and exhorting others to 
do the like. And knowing that the gads had been brought 
to judgment before the Athenians, he condescended to 
give in a justification of his own conduct ; and he, the 
sovereign, appointed the people of Erechtheus for his 
judges — sending them his defence in writing. For he 
held it to be the privilege of a tyrant not to be judged, 
but of a lawful sovereign to give the reasons for his 
actions. 

In the course of his expedition, also, he pacified by 
means of letters a quarrel which had broken out between 
the consecrated families, and which was splitting the city 
into factions. So the Athenians offered sacrifice after 
long intermission, and prayed the gods for what they 
meant to give though no one should pray for it. Now 
he still advanced, having divided his forces into three 

^ Of which ths most inporUnt, •* Th« EpiMle to the Athenians,* has 
alono sarTiTtd--a statomont of his govtmnicnt in Gaul, his profooa- 
tions, and raasons for moring against Constantius— a asasttrpicoa ia its 
way. 
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bodiM ; and this, ioo» alihoiigh Thraoe was oconpied bj 
the qiposiie paiij; for he hoped speedily to get the better 
of theou And when he arriyed at the Bospoms with the 
intention of seinng the passage, posts brought him news 
from Cilioia announcing the death of his senior at the 
Springs ; whom, whilst talking bigger than Xerxes of old, 
and deliberating how he should treat the person of his 
opponent (for he fancied he had him in his power before 
he caught him), Jove, that (as Sophocles hath it) **hateth 
the Tunntings of the boastful tongue,** had hampered 
with disease and carried him off. Now to others the news 
looked like a fiction, a contriTance, and a stratagem — 
a thing that ought to bo distrusted; but Julian sent 
for a book out of his trunk, and showed them certain 
oracles, much older than the intelligence, and verified bj 
that intelligence ; and how that the messengers were come 
hj the sending of GK>d ; who had promised them a yictorj 
nnstained bj bloodshed, and warned him to make haste, 
lest in his absence someone else might seise the empire. 
Beading this, therefore, and seeing that the war had met 
'' with an issue so good and so much to be desired, and 
hearing of the death of a man that had entertained the 
feelings of a savage beast towards himself, he did not turn 
to feasting and carousing, and the amusements of the 
theatre ; but now that the oracles were fulfilled, and land 
mnd sea were sulrject to him, and no one dared to look 
him in the face, and all were agreed that all should belong 
to one ; no longer constrained to anything that he did not 
please; and when all the palaces were nnlocked to him, 
he burst into lamentation, and his tears dropped upon the 
prophecies, and eveiTthing gave way to natural feeling ; 
his first inquiry was abont the deceased, and ** Where is 
the corpse^ and has he received the honours due P " So 
kind was he towards the man that would have imitated 
the eoodnol of Oreon * towards himself I And his atten- 

* Wl» stdifid the soipit of FdlxnioM lo bs thvowa to tlM dogt. 
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tioiu to the departed emperor did not stop hen ; he went 
down to the harbour of the capital, haying assembled all 
the population, and whilst the corpse was carried across 
the water, he uttered lamentotions ; and held the coffin 
with his own hands, haying laid aside all the marks of 

the bod!, for the things plotted by the muI. And after that 
personage had been honoured with the marks of respect 
befitting his station, the emperor made a beginning ^^h 

ii •^"'fr •** ^ r*"" *•"' «'"P«° «f tho^capitfl-by 
oO-onng hbation in tl.o sight of nil. lakinff ploa.uVo in nil 

.te aocompanimente; laughing at such as followrnot hii 

{^J .^T""^' ^"d ^e^r was hanging ^Sr^>*- 
ttL t S ; *''Tu'"" '""o-isrthem an expectation tZ 
n^^.Tit r- ^^''"T" P"' <"»*. have thlsir heads cut 
off, and that nyers of blood would flow in massacres • 
"for the new soyereign will inyent noyel mod« T^rml 

r^ i!t ; a»d outtmg to pieces: " for all these Si„« 
had been done by those before him ; and far more grieyoS 
than these did they expect. But he blamed such m Td 

Sr^i^lT^r* "^""""^ *•»« °»y~* they aimed at; and 
had discoyered there was no use in compulsion in mattore 

of their sort : for though those that bo sick in bodyon^ 
may cure by chaining them up, yet a false belief in miZ 
of religion you «u,not eradicate by cutting and bumintr " 
but eyen though the A«ni bunw incens? the c^^ 
Wame. and accuses the weakness of the body, and^iTS 
^e same things as at first; and 'tis an empty show S 
conyersion. not a change of opinions : and thJid is^i 
p«* of them obtain toleration, and those put to death 
^Iti'^'^S ''"'•''™\ Diaapproying, thorlre, of such 
^^i!!^ "** ■*""« "•** *•"* •*""««» of the other party 
h^ bejnaugmented by their .lang?2r, he ayoidei^S 
ha blamed m other. ; and «.ch m were susoeptible of 
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baiBK wfonned he W into the Truth, whil.t those that 
SS the i»o«e part he did not droj there. He did 

STI^eTT. eea-e Sclain,ing. " Whither are ye ruBh»g. 
^ fellow-; «d are ye not «ihan.ed of <»">dT°/,S^J: 
Si bright^ than the Light? Do ye not perceive that ye 
^.IfoSd by the nme disease with the impious Gumts. 
^<S^*n« did not really dUTer from those of other 
;tr«»^ *«7 •I'onld throw their fabled weapon. ; but 
S wis their contemning the power of *!»• go^- *»»»* ^7® 
risTto the-feblel" For he well knew that he who handles 
SS «uSon with underst^iding. ,^«l «f ^P' ^" "f^i 
Sore all things else, and of all the good things o£ the 
SSribrJe^ta the fast pl«« : for thU ha. the same, the 
^' SLKffect in hum« life as the keel in a ship, and 
S7fonndation in a house: for were ho to make all mm 
ri3.« ttan Mid«H erery dty great«r than Babylon of old 
I!^^«Ut wtth Bold the walls of each city, yet should 
^"Z rfSJ^errors in religion, he would be aotmg 
STVh!.iol«^who. baring tdcen charge of a person foU 
S^jKeVeryVkof W- hody. should doctor every. 
lS^gZ^a»v\rToT this reason he P««cedod to 
S^in^ in the first place, of men's souls, bcoommg 
S:ir J^'to thTLwJge of those who in reality govern 
iZS^d holding dearer tium his own .1"»»»«^.»'^J " 
^instructed in Uiese matters ; esteeming as h« fnend 
? 4W-«rr friend to Jupiter, and as his enemy hun 
SS^ STtJetT rli. L a friend to himself wh^ 
i^ WM . friwid to Hi*, yet not a. an enemy eve.7 ^ 

tToonverfc ii time, he did not chase away, but he en- 
iJ^Hnd led th^n on, «>d the veiy men who at fi«t 
SSS he flnaUy showed dancing around 1^" •l*^". But 
rSTflrsfc pUoi a. I have observed, he brought Piety, 

^^^^iiToaS^^iroiu^Ane-^' Fine, were 

. oTii isst, 1 s-f.-, *o-id bs tfcs -a.riy««««« « M-" •» 
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paid by each as had used the materials of temples for 
building their own honses: and one might behold columns 
carried back some in ships, others on waggons, to the plun- 
dered gods ; and in all quarters were to be seen altars, 
and fire, and blood, and burning fat, and smoke, and cere- 
monies, and diviners released from fear : and on the tops 
of mountains were pipings, and processions, and the oz 
that sufficed at once for the worship of the gods and the 
banquet of men. And because it was not easj for the 
emperor to go out of his palace erery day to a temple, 
whilst constant intercourse with heayen was a thing of the 
utmost importance, a temple was built in the centre of the 
palace to Him who rules the day ; and he himself took 
his part of the Mysteries and communicated thereof to 
others; being both initiated and initiating. He erected also 
altars to all the gods separately. And his first action 
erer on leaving his bed was to conyerse by means of 
sacrifice with the upper powers, in this respect to surpass 
Nicias of old, so far did he stretch the limits of his seal 
in these matters ; bringing together the things lost, and 
adding new to the old. His chastity gave him a claim to 
have this confidence ; and he that contemned all sensual 
pleasures was allowed to have his divinity dose to his 
temple : ' for nothing was done there by night unworthy 
of such neighbours. 

What, therefore, he had promised to gods and men 
before his accession, he thus brilliantly performed after it; 
such of the cities as kept their temples yet standing he 
was delighted with, even before this event, and declared 
them worthy of receiving the greatest fkvours ; but those 
that had pulled down either all, or the greater part of 
them, he regarded as polluted ; and though he gave them 
a shure in his benefits, because they were his subjects, it 
was not without grudging. In doing this, and establishing 
and reconciling the gods to the earth, he resembled a ship« 

^ That if, 10 Um pftlaot, initda of which tho toniplo stood. 
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builder who again eqnipa a great ship, that haa lost her 
radders, with new onee— with this differenoe, that he was 

/ mtoring the $ame defenders to the world. 

''^" After haying made these regulations abont the first and 

most important affairs, on looking into the state of the 

imperial oonrt, and seeing a useless multitude kept for no 

^ purpose, a thousand cooks, and hairdressers no fewer, cup- 

bearers yet more numerous, swarms of waiters, eunuchs 

in number beyond the flies around the flocks in spring, 

and of all other descriptions an indescribable lot of drones, 

—for the grand resource for the lasy and clever at eating, 

was to get themseWes called and enrolled of the imperial 

household ; and the piece o! gold quickly produced the 

enrolment--the8e persons, then, whom the imperial trea- 

sury maintained to no purpose, he looked upon as an 

injury and not as servants— he expelled them forthwith. He 

also expelled along with them those numerous secretaries, 

who though holding the rank of domestic servants, yet 

pretended to make the prefects their subordinates ; and it 

yfkB not possible to live near them, nor to salute them at 

meeting, but they cheated, they robbed, they forced people 

to sell ; some paying no price at all, others not the fair 

one; whilst some put off paying; some reckoned to 

orphans the fact of not hurting them for an equivalent of 

the money due to them ; and they went about like the 

oommon enemies of all possessing anything fine, such as 

a horse, a slave, a tree, a piece of land, or a garden ; for 

th^ considered that these things were rather their own 

property than that of the owners. And he that gave up 

his paternal inheritance to the stronger party, was an ez- 

oellent fellow, and went off bearing this title in return 

for his property ; whereas he who thought it hard to be 

thus treated was a murderer, a cheat, loaded with crimes, 

lisble to punishment on many accounts. Thus making 

other men poor from rioh, and themselves rich from poor, 

and growing wealthy through the poverty of those before 

ONlenk and stretching forth their greediness to the 
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furthest limits of the world: they promised whatever 
they pleased on the part of the sovereign, and it was im« 
possible to say them nay ; but ancient cities were plun- 
dered, and beautiful things that had vanquished Time 
were brought acroRs the soas, in order to make the honscs 
of fullers* sons more gay than the imperial palace. And 
whilst these creatures were thus intolerable, there were 
many followers in each case, like lap-dogs, as the saying 
is, mimicking their mistresses, for there was not a servant 
of theirs that was not insolent, imprisoning people, pulling 
down, and embeszling, beating, ejecting, driving off, re- 
quiring forced labour on his land, to drive a pair of horses 
in his chariot, to be a master, nay, as great a one as his 
own lord — persons that were not satisfied with being rich, 
bnt were indignant if they did not participate in their 
master's dignity, as though by this moans thoy could 
cloak, forsooth, their servile condition; and they, in 
league with their owners, had a purso that forced to 
tremble both street, prison, and city. These Cerberi, these 
many-headed monsters, he redacodto'a private station, 
telling them to consider it clear gain that they were not 
put to death. A third band of rascals, officers that filched 
and picked pockets, and said and did everything with a 
view to g^in, and who had defrauded their native countries 
of all due service from themselves, and had run away to 
wait upon the councils and law-courts, and culminating 
into imperial messenger, had bought for themselves the 
appointment of Aobntes in bebus,^ and their pretence was 
of being toatohmenf in order that the emperor might be 
apprised of whatever was plotted against him, bnt in 
reality they were ihopl-eepen. For just as these open 
their doors of a morning, and look out for custom, so did 
they talk about jobs to the brokers of such matters, who 

^ Officer! appointed to inipect the pioriiioM, and keep an eye orer the 
eondnct of the go?ernora— a aerrioe giving tliem great power, which 
tbey ?ery natorally abased to the follett extent. 
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QBed to bring ihe working-men, alihongh silent, on the 
pretenoe of speaking ill of the goremment, nnder the lash 
of those fellows — not in order that they might be lacerated, 
bat that thej shonld paj for the not-snffering snch treat- 
ment. And no one was bejond their range; neither 
eitiien, nor sojonmer, nor foreigner, but eren he that did 
no harm was destroyed if he did not pay ; whereas the 
Torj great oalprit, by saorifiobg something, got off clear. 
Now tiieir greatest resonroe for getting money was any 
offence against the goTcmment ; for instead of giring up 
the person oonvioted to the fury of those that were ag- 
griered, they took the part of the conspirators, instead of 
those who had pnt them in places of trust, for the sake 
of a bribe. Forthermore, by sending yontiifal beauties 
to Tisit persons that made profession of chastity,' and 
thereby bringing them nnder the apprehension of loss of 
character, they stuck upon people entirely guiltless the 
erideooe of liars ; and had these two plans for very great 
sources of profit. And yet again, a third — ^more lucrative 
than both put tocpether : by giving liceme to debase ihe 
com to sudi as had the audacity to do so— out of the 
eaTOB ' where that business was carried on, they drew good 

* Efidratly iMMiiiig Um ChrittiMi clergy, who from thoir row of 
ttXBbmBjf mn ptoulitrly open to this etnUagem ; and whether goiJty or 
faMOpent, w«re fMoed to pay hoah-noney to the inspector. 

* ETidently alludinf to the immense hbrktiltkmothiUaH then carried 
oa by prirate speealators ^in catee," whose mannibetories still oomo 
ftvqaently to ijght Hie sfM and siher of Oonstantins was nerer 
fmgtii; bat the carrency of the people was the bilkm denarii of the 
middle eaipire, whieh was leprodnoed by casting in moulds to an incre- 
diUs eoitent. The tmth of these remarks of libanins is attested by 
% imoweirjf plaefaig In the elearsst light these malpraetioes of the 
Boama aynt-mastsr : "In the mlns of a mint at Damaiy, excarated in 
the year ISSO, was Iband a Tase containing 4,000 billon denarii from 
PUI^ down to Fostomni, 1,500 being of the latter. Also many day 

te denarii of OarMaUa, Fhi% and Postomns. Bat what 
to tkt diseovwy by iil^ the dato of tha fiONrioatloo of the 
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money in return for the forged, and revelled in luxury. 
In short, of the two sources of profit, the one lay in the 
unseen and clandestine ; the other in what was public and 
open, and which received the colour of legality— being 
not much less productive than the first ; so that on men* 
tiooing any province, they at once added the amount of 
money it was possible to draw from thence. These 
** Eyes,*' therefore, of the emperor, that pretended to bring 
all to light, and to make the bad virtuous through the 
impossibility of concealment, opened every road to villainy, 
and all but made proclamation of impunity, inasmuch as 
the preventers of crime, themselves sheltered the offenders 
— like dogs turning confederates with the wolves. For 
this reason, it was as good as finding a treasure to have a 
share in these mines ; for he that came an Irus, in a short 
time became a Gallias. When, therefore, one ** pumped 
away " after another, and the cities grew poorer, and those 
who carried on the trade grew richer, our emperor was 
long indignant at it, and declared he would stop it when 
he had the power, and having attained to power he did 
stop it; by dispersing the whole of that fraternity and 
abolishing the title and office in virtue of which they wasted 
and pulled down everything, employing his own men for 
the conveyance of letters, and not giving them authority 
to do things of the kind. This was, in fact, making the 
cities free in the strictest sense of the word (eutftfioif); for 
so long as the man stood by, that had the power to do 
these things, it was impossible to breathe freely. One 
person was bit, another was on the point of it, and even 
to him that suffered no hurt, the expectation of being 
struck became equivalent to suffering the blow. Again, 
because the post^mules were worn out by unremitting 
employment, and because the lately mentioned persons 
killed them by starvation, whilst they provided them« 

billon, was the finding of a second Yase filled with S,600 small brass of 
Constantine, Junia, and Oonstans, all ttruek with a die, eridently meaal 
for contemporaaeotts iasne. 
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8elT6s with ft Sjbarifl through their starration (for what 
made the work exoeesire, and as it were hams^ang the 
beastai was the faot that it was in the power of anjone 
that pleased to joke a pair and driye off, and that the 
order of the emperor and of the iniperial visitor (agens in 
rabtif), ^ere of equal foroe in this partioular; so that the 
animals were never allowed to halt, or enjoja feed; whilst 
the whip was never lifted off their backs to make them 
nm, and twenty or even more were required for a single 
carriage; whilst as to most of them, some as soon as 
nnToked, dropped down dead ; and others in the harness 
even before they were unfastened). From such a state 
of things, business that required despatch was impeded ; 
and further, the cities incurred loss as far as money is 
ooncemed. That this department was in a miserable con- 
dition, the winter season particularly proved, the service 
of the post-mules being then interrupted in many places ; 
so that the muleteers ran off and kept in the mountain 
fSMtnesses, whilst the hurrying travellers had no remedy 
save crying out and smiting upon the thigh ; and not a 
few opportunities f 9r business over-slipped their execution 
through the delays thus occasioned. I omit mentioning 
the horses that suffered the same treatment, and the 
asses still worse ; the result being that the persons who 
oarried on these services were completely ruined. This 
disorder, also, Julian put a stop to, by prohibiting all 
posting that was not absolutely necessary, and by de- 
elaring licences of this kind equally dangerous to grant 
and to receive; as well as by instructing his officers, 
some to keep beasts of their own, others to hire them 
when wanted. And a thing not to be believed was to be 
•een, that is, car-drivers exercising mules, and grooms 
hones ; for, just as previously the animals had been spoilt 
by oveiuwork, so now it was to be feared they would come 
to the same stftte through the long oontinuance of want 
of work. 
Li the next place he rendered the houses of his subjects 
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more opulent, for he exercised the same forethought with 
respect to the Councils [Ctirus] in the towns, which of old 
used to flourish both with numbers and with wealthy per- 
sons, but these were reduced to nothing, all the members 
[Ouridles^t except a very few, having slunk off, part into 
the catalogue of the soldiery,^ part into the Oreat Senate ; 
for others there was some other subterfuge to shelter 
them, so that they took their ease, and gratified their bodily 
wants, and laughed at such as walked not the same way 
with themselves : whilst those left in the Council, being a 
mere handful, were eaten up with expenses, and the 
holding of office ended to the greater part of them in their 
begging their bread. And yet who does not know that 
healthiness of the Council is the soul of the city P But 
Constantius, though curing men's souls with his •' Word," * 
was their enemy by his actions, by transferring to other 
places such as evaded that duty, and by granting illegal 
exemptions. The Councils, therefore, were like so many 
old women, wrinkled, half dead, all rags : and those that 
administered justice [the Prefects] agreed with them that 
they had been and were hardly used, and though disposed 
to help them, were nevertheless unable to give them any 
assistance. But it was fated that these also should recover 
their pristine vigour : and deserving of all praise is that 
Rescript that every man must be called before the Council, 
and whoever had no valid gpround for exemption should be 
enrolled in it. In this way he set the matter to rights, 
so much so that the halls proved too small for the number 

^ Ammian with tn nnresaonable esprit de eorpi it Tory biltor upon 
Julian's not alkiwing militmry rank for an exemption from tenring in 
the Curia. Julian in hit Mitopogon enumerates amongtt bit other 
benefiU to Antioch, that ho did not exempt from tnch terrice even his 
own mint-matters. As the'Curiales were responsiblo for the taxes paid by 
their towns, the boooor was necessarily a burdensome one. 

* Or, <<as (kr as talking went." A pagan joke upon the then kigfeal 
use of the term, so mneh in the mouth of the devout emperor and his 
adTisers. 
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of those entering the Connoil, for there was no more get- 
ting a snbstitnte; nor an eunnoh to let one off for a bribe; 
bnt the latter, as is the plaoe for ennnohs, discharged ser- 
Tile duties, irithont giving themselves airs on the strength 
of their court liveries, whilst the other servants discharged 
whatever duties require writing, ink, and pen ; and knew 
how to be modest in other matters — ^for that they had 
been taught bj a master like thi$f to be content to labour 
honestlj. 

Even now, therefore, jou will meet with manj who in 
consequence of that intimacj with him, are better than 
anj philosophers, and it is m j opinion that all the rest, 
even the common rank and file, were then far from making 
gain their object^ but coveted glorj above all things else 
And JOU remember that those veiy personages at whose 
approach we formerlj fell down prostrate, as we do in 
thunderstorms, now, with these very same persons, when 
thejr dismount from their horses in the public square, we 
ahske hands and converse; and thej hold it a greater 
mark of honour* to be prouder than othei* people, rather 
than to inspire tbWn with terror. 

Law is an easj thing for princes to make (because that 
is their prerogative), but to do so to the benefit of ihe 
peoflbf is no such easj matter, seeing that wisdom is re- 
quired for that purpose; but this emperor made such laws, 
in addition to those he found in force, that men who lived 
prior to these laws of his suffered a great loss. The laws 
of like nature with those of his, amongst those that were 
in fiyroe in old times, but which had been repealed bj the 
eepAee of the sovereign, he declared to be again valid ; 
regarding it as a more honourable object of ambition to 
aoquissoe in things well done already, than'to lay hands 
to no purpose upon things already settled. Next, let us 
oonsider tibe case of the persons who were punished [on 
Julian's coming to the tlurone]. Of the three who had 
eBriehed themselves through murders, the] first [Paulus 
'^Oatena'^ had gone over the whole world, accusing 



people falsely,* and owed ten thousand deaths to both 
Europe and Asia ; so that all who knew the fellow were 
sorry that it was not possible to slay the slain, and to do so 
thrice over, and yet oftener : the second [Eusebins] besides 
having enslaved Consiantius — ^being himself a slave, and 
what makes it still more shameful, a eunuch— had been 
the prime cause of the most cruel death of Gtillus. The 
third man [Ursulus] fell a victim to the resentment of the 
army, for having defrauded them, as was reported, of the 
imperial donatives ; nevertheless after his decease he met 
with some amends, for the emperor conceded to his 
daughter no small part of her father's property." Those, 
however, who had done injury to him personally (for there 
were, persons who incited others to seise the sceptre), and 
who had spared no terms, in any point against him, 
did not meet with the punishment they deserved ; they 
were not put to death, but confined in islands, where they 
were taught how to bridle the tongue. Thus did he 
know how to avenge well others that had been wronged, 
but in matters against himself, he displayed this greatness 
of soul ! He also went into the Senate, and made the 
supremo council sit down around him, whidi had for a 
long time been deprived of that honour ; for previously 
it used to be^summoned into the Palace, in order to stand 
stock-still, and hear a few words ; for the emperor never 
went into the Senate, because from his inability to speak, 
he shunned a place that required an orator ; whereas he, 
as Homer says of the good speaker, ** haranguing without 
a stumble," sought after assemblies of the kind, and gave 
everyone that chose full freedom of speech towards him* 

■ He WM employDd to hant up the putisaiit of Magnentini in Gaol 
and BriUin. Ammninn dewribee hie prooeedinge •• folly josUfying 
theie remnrkf of oor nothor. 

* <« Juitioe herself deplored (he death of Unolot,* eayt Ammian, 
who allowa, howerer, that he fell a rietim to the rengeaoee of ihe mili« 
tary ooort of inqoiry, wilhoot the knowledge of Jolian. 
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each of a single daj, or nither • 

one' knocked down ft felloir, » 
khenea, impudent without con- 
the lawN of the sect ; tho other 
pon " The Mother of the Oods," 

to reader the cities intelligent ' 
to discard the barbarians at the 
by writing * all in a harry, and 
ODHo, upset the ship ; but see- 
ished oside whoso minds were 
historians, and writers whence 
be leomt, be appointed fhem to 
tr this reason, when he was 
we welcomed him on the fron- 

far more acceptable than the 
^, that asod to be ofTerod to 

snob things oame speeches; 
)rs, took their place in the im- 
hom the governor of Cilicia 
and ft very great friend of his, 
J oration to the emperor, after 
I was standing bj the altar, and 
treams from both parties, from 
Dm bim that loved the speaker. 
B, great was the blossoming of 
pee of ftdvftnoement to snob aa 
it of learning, and the trade of 

jfamc " MMring Um ihlp U rawlon," 
■an that Couuntiu bxl appciialtd 
t, MjB Anmiao, wcr* aH-powcrfoi U 
of dM pravincw, iutead of IlaliuM or 
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the sophiato improTed when some peraons oommenoed their 
ednoatioD under them, and others, though late in life, 
frequented their schools, going to them with beards on 
their chins, whilst the work of their fingers thus onoe 
more made the business of the Muses flourish ; and what 
was reallj best, onoe more began to be acoounted most 
honourable; and things that are only suitable to slayes 
ocased to be more highlj esteemed than what beseem free 
men.^ And yet what greater action can one name than his 
raising the gods, and that noblest gift of the gods, literature, 
into estimation out of the extremest neglect, giving free 
admission to sophists along the whole line of his march, 
proTiding for the right way as regards the holy gods, 
enduring cheerfully the length of the journey, its hard- 
ships, and the heat. He did not indeed accept the idle 
storf about the piety of the Magi, for he was warned by 
the local deities, both that a plot was forming against him, 
and what were the means of escape. For this reason he 
altered the order of his march, and adranced more quickly 
than before, and so avoided the ambuscade. Entering 
Syria, he remitted the arrears of the cities, and when he 
had shown himself in the consecrated places, and con* 
Torsed with town councillors on their seats, he hastened 
off to his Tcngeance on the Persians. He did not think 
proper to delay, nor to waste the season in his chair. Bat 
as both foot and horse soldiers were worn out» and begged 
for a little respite, he yielded to them, against his will again, 
for his soul was boiling oyer with indignation, but nerer- 
theless he did yield to the necessity, after only uttering 
the exclamation, ^that there would be many a one to let 
fly the taunt at him that he was in g^ood sooth the kinsman 
of him who went before.'' 

Let us now contemplate the emperor in his quarters, and 
•ee whether erery season of his life does not offer actions 
dee mi ng of our laudations. There came a letter from 

* A glues at the theologieal qoestioiie lo mneh in fogtat wider his 



the Persian court begging him to receire an embassy, and 
to settle differences by discussion. Now we others were 
overjoyed, we clapped our hands at it, and shouted out to 
accept the offer. He on the contrary ordered the letter to 
be thrown down with contempt, saying it were the most 
{rrieyous thing possible that the cities^ shonld lie in ruins 
whilst they were conferring together. He therefore sent 
the message back that there was no need for ambassadors, 
since they would yery soon see him in person. Was not 
this a yictory before the conflict, and trophies before the 
battle I The yery thing that we see occur in athletic 
contests, when it is enough for him who is greatly an 
oyermatoh for the others merely to show himself. And 
the fact that monarchs felt thus upon the mere appear- 
of our emperor, is not too much to be wondered at 
(although it is certainly a wonderful thing to rout him 
that used to terrify one) ; but that after Gonstantius had 
denuded this country of troops, and Julian, who had suc- 
ceeded to his powers, was still at a distance from those 
parts, the Persian made no attempt upon a single town, 
but remained quiet at the yery sound of his name. Thi$ 
assuredly eclipses eyery prodigy I And thus was he 
minded with respect to the embassy, that what had taken 
place before demanded arms, not words. As for the 
soldiers, those that he had preyiously commanded' he 
knew were first-rate men in all respects, for they were 
yigorous in body, took pleasure in fighting, their weapons 
were of no bad make, and they went into battle calling 
upon the gods, whilst those soldiers whom he had suc- 
ceeded' to were indeed to look at both fine and tall men, 
equipped with their national arms, but in consequence of 
haying often run away from the enemy they felt the same 
at the sight of the Persians as does, as Homer says, a man 

^ Which Sapor had letdy destroyed, Amida, ftc. 
' The Gaob and Qermaiia whom he had brought with him, and who 
i^ppear, from the bet wordi of the panage, to have heen all Pagans. 
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in the monotaiiis at the fight of a dragon ; or, if jon like 
it better, a etag at the riew of the honnda. Bat being of 
opinion that tibej had been oowed in spirit not merelj 
ihrongh the incapacitj of the oommanders, bnt aleo through 
their going into battle without the aid of the gods, he 
remained in quarters for nine months, engaged in pro- 
curing for them this preponderance, for he believed that 
neither multitude of men, force of steel, strength of shields, 
all things, in a word, to be mere trifling when the gods 
fight not on one's side. And in what way he made them 
to be on our side was by persuading the hand that grasped 
the spear to touch likewise libation and incense, so that 
when darts were flying about they might have those to 
pray to that were able to prevent all mischief. And when 
words did not suffice, gold also and silver co-operated for 
persuasion, and through a trifling gain the soldier got a 
greater gain, that is through a piece of gold the favour of 
the gods, the lords of battles. For the emperor did not 
think proper to call in Scythians to help him, nor a multi- 
tude that would' do harm through its own numbers, and 
would multiply the difficulties of the undertaking, bnt the 
fiir heavier lumd of the celestial Powers ; for these did he 
oiTer for helpers to such as sacrifice, namely. Mars, and 
Strife, and Fuiy, and Terror, and Fear ; those of whom 
the will gives victory^ Wherefore if one should say that 
he $hai and eui at the Persians, whilst he was still tarrying 
vpon the Orontes, he would say so with truth. 

In this enterprise much treasure was expended ; yet this 
expenditure is oertainly more honourable than upon 
theatres, and ohariot-drivers, and such as combat with 
''piekled"^ wild beasts — none of which amusements had 
any attraction for this man. For even when the con- 
•traint d custom obliged him to take his seat in the 
Hippodrome, he kept his eyes fixed upon other things, 
paying honour at once to the day and to his own affairs — 

* Ihsl k, esopsd «p ia eonfiaiSHnt natil wtaCed tat the ssiphi* 



the former by his presence, the latter by continuing his 
attention to them ; for no quarrelling, nor contention, nor 
shouting of the spectators diverted his mind from his 
meditations : nay, even when he was giving a feast, ac- 
cording to custom, to a motley throng, leaving the others 
to drink, he mingled words with their cups, only so far 
taking part in the banquet as not to seem to stand aloof 
from it. For what man ever did so strictly bridle his 
appetite, even of such as practise philosophy in a humble 
dwelling P What man has abstained so much from diffe- 
rent ektables at different seasons,^ whilst doing homage to 
various deities at their various times ; for example, to Pan, 
to Mercury, to Hecate, to Isis, and the rest severally? 
What man else has cheerfully kept so many fasts, engaged 
in converse with the gods P For truly in his case the 
story of the poets was a reality, and " one of those that 
came down from heaven grasped him by the hair," and 
departed after having told him something and received his 
answer. His other colloquies with the gods it were 
tedious to enumerate, but once, having gone up into 
Mount Casias, to the Casian Jupiter, upon an appointed 
noontide, he iaw the god visibly, and on beholding him 
rose to his feet, and received from him a warning through 
which he a second time escaped an ambuscade. If there- 
fore it were possible that a man should share heaven with 
the gods, he would have been their fellow partner, the 
gods themselves conceding to him their own abode. But 
inasmuch as his material body did not permit such a 
thing, they came in person to visit him, becoming his in- 
structors as to what he ought to do, and not to do. Now 
Agamemnon had Nestor the Pyiian for adviser, a very 
aged man truly, but yet a mortal ; but this prince had no 
need of men for such purposes, for of all mankind he was 

' In the <« Hymn (o the Mother of ths Gods "JoliaaditeiiiiM at aoms 
k^gth the roatoos for the prohibitkNiordUfemt meats. Ttaetahles. sad 
froito tt certain holy 
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• bj a long shot ** (i» fih^ the most sharp-sighted, sinoe 
his fore-kiiowledge oame from those who know all things. 
B7 these gnardians was he watched oyer, and with them 
he often held interoonrse ; £Mting fireqnently, and nerer 
bordening his stomach with these superflaons loads ; so 
that he went through his business like a winged thing, 
giTing answers to embassies one after the other, in the 
same day; writing letters to cities, to commanders of 
armies, to absent friends, and to those visiting him ; listen- 
ing to despatches read, examining petitions, making the 
hands of secretaries ^>pear slow through the quickness of 
his tongue. For this prince alone had brought about the 
union of three different occupations, namely, of hearing, of 
speaking, and of writing : for to the reader he lent his esr, 
to the writer his Toice, and to such as required his signature 
his right hand, and he had the gift nerer to make mistakes 
in anything. JBsfi was for his ministers ; for himself it was 
to skip from one kind of work to another, for whenever a 
crensntion of business occurred, after breakfasting just 
•n£Soient to support life, he was not beaten by the cigale^ 
but throwing himself upon piles of books he sung away,^ 
until at erentide the cares of the empire again called for 
him ; and the supper was yet more frugal than the first 
meal, and his sleep just so much as was consistent with 
such a moderation in food. 

Afterwards again came another set of secretaries that 
had passed the day in bed ; for his serrants stood in need 
of relays, and they got their rest from one another: but 
he only changed his kinds of labour, and alone laboured 
at ererything — going through the transformations of 
Proteus in the palace; being at once priest, book-maker, 
diriner, judge, general, soldier — ererywhere a sariour! 
Heptane was shaking down the principal dtj in Thrsoe; 
came one after the other that unless someone 



« TUt ihfnrB tksl ths SBoisnIi shrayi dMntsd slood whsttTtr tb^ 
TCsdii^ Jetl ss the Aftfas of oer lime. 
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would propitiate the god the ruin of the place would be 
consummated. He no sooner heard it than, standing in 
the middle of the garden, he caught some rain-drops in his 
cup,* whilst the others stood under shelter, looking on and 
wondering; but the wondrous man, standing patiently 
thus until late in the CToning, pacified the god, and put a 
stop to the danger. And after that day news was brought 
[that so it was], when they counted to the day on which 
the earthquake ceased ; neither did the rain occasion him 
any personal inconTeniencc. 

But when the winter lengthened the nights (besides 
many other beautiful works) he set himself to attack' the 
books that set up the god of the fellows from Palestine, 
and their god*s son, by long controversy and by force of 
argument showing their stories to be ridiculous nonsense 
(yix^na mcu ^Aifvo^), and showed himself more knowing 
than the old man of Tyro upon the same subject I hope 
this same old man (Porphyry) will pardon me, and take 
kindly what I have said, as being *' a father surpassed by 
bis own son." 

This was the pleasure our emperor reaped from the 
length of the nights, whilst others were following the 
business of Venus. But lie was so far from inquiring 
where there was a fair daughter, or wife, that had he not 
once been tied by Juno with the bond of marriage, he 
would have ended his days knowing nothing of sexual 
intercourse but by name. But as it was he regretted his 
wife,' yet did not touch another woman, either before or 
after her ; being by his constitution enabled to be continent, 
and his constant occupation in the art of soothsaying 
concurring to require this restraint ; in which occupation 

' No donbt ** "hlf Lord's cap whereby be difineth.** 

* By hit treatise <* Against the Christians and their God," now lost, 
bat partly preienr e d in Cjrril's Reply. 

' Helena, sister of Conetantios, who had died the prerioas wbter at 
Paris, immediately before he assamed the diadem. What is singolar, 
Joliaa Be?er once allodea to her in one of his nnmeroos letters. 

N 
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Be tpent his time, emplojiDg the most emiDont divinera, 
and himaelf inferior to none in that soienoe, so that it was 
not possible for anj soothsajers to impose upon him, when 
his own eyes helped to examine what appeared in the 
▼iotim ; and on some oooasions heoameoff superior to those 
who studied that one art alone, so wide and uniyersal was 
this prinoe's genius. Some things he discoTered through 
his own sense, on others he held eommunication with the 
Powers aboTO. Henoe it was that he gave office to 
persons whom he was not expected to prefer, and did fioi 
. giTe to those whom it was supposed he would — ^both giving 
' ' and withholding preferment bj the counsel of the gods. 

fiut, again, how genuine a guardian he was of the 
j^ . empire, and how greatlj he preferred its interests to his 
^'; own, he has shown in manj instsnces, and will appear 
more plainlj for the following circumstance. Being ex- 
horted hj his relations to marry, that he might get chil- 
dren for heirs to his power, ** It was out of fear of this 
Terj thing," replied he, *' that I have neglected to do so, 
• lest they, succeeding by hereditary right, should turn out 
bad and ruin the state, experiencing the same fate with 
Fhaethon.'! ^ Thus did he regard his own want of chU- 
dren as a lighter calamity than the chance of mischief to 
the prorinoes. On that account he did not shun the 
labour attending upon the administration of justice, as 
though he were diyiding his mind into so many parts, 
though he had it in his power to leave this fatigue to the 
BMSt learned and incorruptible of judges, he nevertheless 



■ He bad s WMmiog in hit own fiunily, the eondnet of the three font 
of OomtMitfaie I and, indeed, in that of ereiy emperar— Domitiany 
OoMMdna, Oaraealk, OaUienna, Garinnt— who had anooeeded by right 
of birth. When the aofereign baa abaolnte power, eleetiTe aorereignty 
ffHiuiliii BMny evib hi thai atata of tUnga, and the only o^eotioa to it 
ii the riik of a diapnlad a n e cen io n . In Jnlian'a caae, e?en JoWan* 
aartsfa^y Va l a nf inh i n wa atoflaitaly better far the empire than hia own 
^SA WOTM Bttfe piwedL 
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offered himself for one of those that try causes, and 
stripped himself for the combat — ^unless anyone objects to 
the word, and says that law cases were no " combat " 
for him, but rather a diversion and a rest ; so easily did 
he repel the deceptions of the advocates, and seise upon the 
right thing in each affair, testing false arguments by true 
ones with incredible quickness of wit, refuting and baffling 
quibbles by means of laws ; he did not, however, set himself 
against the rich, even when they had right on their side, 
and take the part of the poor and shameless, as one would 
do that envied the former their fortune, and was biassed 
by a feeling of compassion totally out of place ; but he 
separated his mind from the contending parties, and he 
applied his judgment to the nature of the cases, so that 
occasionally the rich man came off the gainer and the poor 
man the loser of his suit ; and yet he had it in his power, 
if he chose, to override the laws, and ran no risk of 
being brought to justice and paying the penalty of the 
transgpression. So much more strictly than the mo8t> petty 
judges did he think it his duty to adhere to the rules laid 
down in the case of trials, that when one of those per- 
sons detested by him on account of their other offences 
against law was pushing his cause by means of forged 
papers, he himself detected it, but inasmuch as the injured 
party was unable to show that the document was forged, 
he decided that the wrong-doer gained his cause, adding 
at the same time, '* That he was not igpiorant of the cheat, 
but as the person aggprieved had kept silence, he himself, 
being a slave to the law, must give his vote in favour of 
the criminal.*' ^ For which reason the gainer went off 
with greater grief than the loser, the one being damaged 
in pocket, the other in reputation. In this way he oour 
trived how not to infringe the law, and yet to punish the 

^ Jnlian, like Lord Mans6eld, thought " he did not ait there to adml- 
niater Jnatioe, bat to adminitter kw, which ia a very different thing.* 
Bat an emperor bound by the rolea of a lawyer makea himtelf ridi- 
colona. 
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onlprik And when the court of jnatioe of the emperor 
was opened, and ail had fall liberty to flj for refage 
thither, aa many ^ aa had got possesBion of the goods of 
the weaker pwrtj by means of illegal Tiolence — some 
through barebced robbery, others under pretence of pur- 
ehase, came and made restitution to such as accused 
them ; nay, eren to such as remained quiet, anticipating 
oomplaint out of fear of judgment, so that each one of 
the oppressors became his own judge, and consequently, 
as they tell us happened in the case of Hercules, that 
luoh as suffered wrong anywhere, either by land or sea, 
used to iuToke him, though absent, and his tnere name 
sufficed for their delirerance; of the same force do we 
know was the calling upon the name of this prince. And 
dties, and Tillages, and markets, and houses, and conti- 
nents and islands, and young and old, and men and 
women, by the saying that such a one was reigning, used 
to repel all aggressors ; and the hand raised to strike, the 
sound of this name full often checked. That court often 
reoeiTed cities that were disputing about precedence, the 
greatest in Syria next to our own. One of the two pos- 
sessed superior beauty, as haying the enjoyment of the 
sea. And after long arguments had been gone through, 
and the one party enumerated the particulars of its 
beauty, and the wisdom of one of its citizens, whilst 
ihoee on the mainland (Apamea) Taunted the wisdom of 
an alien (lambliohus) and of a natiye (Sopater), one of 
whom had persuaded her to cultiTate philosophy, and the 
other had reoeiTed with welcome the emperor and those 
that followed him from all sides ; he left out of the ques- 
tion the splendour of the hiUdinffi in both, but comparing 
the imhabiUmii together, pronounced that city to hold the 
first plaoe which was the superior in the excellence of the 
latter. By making a deoree of such a sort did he not 

* Iht ew u r ti sti of OoostaatiM, whose pfenkUoiw ond oztortiooa 
slmdyditaiM. 
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incite the cities to cultiTate Tirtue, when he made no 
account of the beauty of things inanimate, as not com- 
potent to give preponderance to a cause with a judge who 
was good for anything. His impartiality in matters of 
religion I haTC already mentioned. I will now produce 
something still greater : that he showed this quality m 
the strongest light when administering justice, both to- 
wards the adTOcates and those for whom they were labour- 
ing, by giTing full liberty to the raising of the Toice, the 
lifting up of the hand, and other gestures, to their jokes 
upon each other, and, in fine, to whatcTcr expedients they 
trusted in for gaining their cause ; and Tcry much m his 
mouth was " My good fellow " to each and CTcry one. 
This term he used not only towards the adTocates, but to 
all alike— an appellation now for the first time giTcn to 
subjects by their ruler, and more potent than a talisman 
for the breeding of goodwill, for he did not hold fear, and 
sUoncc, and the keeping the hand in the robe, and bend^ 
ing to the ground, and looking at his shoe rather than 
into his face, and to show themselyes slaTCS instead of 
free men in all that was said and done— it was not ihii, 
he thought, that magnified royalty, but tho fact that no 
one of such as couTcrsed with him should haTO more 
reason to admire those ceremonies than the emperor him- 
self; since otcu the purple robe, that the reigning prinoe 
could not aToid wearing, he used to wear as though it 
differed nothing from ordinary attire. Consequently, he 
did not look at himself when he wore it, nor did he test 
the dye, nor think that by putting on a better sort he 
became a better man, and best of all when he put on his 
best ; neither did he measure the happiness of soTcreignty 
by the excellence of the eohwr, but left that for dyers and 
weaTcrs to deal with as they chose. On the contrary, he 
bdicTed that he was making his reign magnificent by the 



^ Jalian hod got tho word oai of FUto^t Dialogooa No 
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emeise of wisdom, and the safety of the state accruine 
ftwn the same* and through these means to grow more 
teiUiant. The gold, it is trne, upon his head continued 
ttiero, the gods haring so decreed, and this fact I believe 
he was informed of through the gods themselves, for he 
had flreqnently had the intention to divest his head of 
gold— ftia He ihai preomted U wob the shrmger party .^ This 
gM reminds me of the crowns of gold that the several 
oitMS were sending to him, vying with each other in their 
weight— this one weighing a thousand gold-pieces, that 
one two thousand, one from another place more than both 
ai once. But he, disapproving of the magnitude of the 
offering, bebg well aware that contributions of the sort 
Me not oollected without occasioning distress, notified to 
them that not above the weight of imfetUij ■ gold-plocos 
i^the regular thing (fotr&i), tot he thought the honour 
from me and the other to be of equal value, whereas it 
Bhowed oovetousness to seek after gain in the shape of 
mnphments. And the persons who carried round these 
laws and epistles, part of them not inferior, part even 
superior to the above, were so fkr from demanding a fee 
upon their receipt that even when people offered it spon. 
tMieously they would not accept it: so much danger was 
•ttaohed to aU irregular gains, and it was weU known 
that It was impossible for a receiver to escape detection, 
and that he needs must be punished for it. In this way 
the reputation of a good superior was not disgraced by 
the villainy of those that served him. 

Wow he was thus occupied, when all of a sudden there 
•rose a ay in the Hippodrome of the starving population 

' TOs wiA lo lay aiidt tht disdwn (ComteaUne'i iiinoT>tion in the 

-— W eoMM)li of a piMt with Jaliaa't dislih« to the Utle «« Do- 

rsDaMlofaithtlfiiopogmL It !• a tignifiauit fcot Ihirt the 

wr Magneatiai, who teC op for the roMorer of puhlie Uhntr 

wssrsthsdisdMaoahiieolaage. '^ ^^' 

• FM leatMf Air 71 8 oae BeoMB poaod, Ibr S Mttftf of hie timet 
-« IS the euMt (aroMqiole), eseh wefghisf S dwta tray. 



[of Antioch], on the ground that the earth had been ill- 
treated by the weather, and the city by the land-owners 
not bringing into market the stores of the annual harvest, 
but forcing up the prices of com. He called together 
husbandmen, artisans, retailers — ^in fine, all people of that 
sort — and compelled them by law to keep order ; then 
he was himself the first to follow the regulation and bring 
his own wheat into the market ; but when he discovered 
that the Town Council were fighting against the law, 
and making use of his supplies, but hoarding up their 
own, anyone, not acquainted with the events of that time, 
thinks he is going to hear of spear and sword, and burn- 
ing and drowning — for such things seem the due of such 
as war* against their lords. For truly this is a war with- 
out firms, to be disobedient deliberately; and when it is in 
one*s power to join in the song, to interrupt it by dis- 
cord ; and what things he was bent upon establishing, to 
make the same null and void by every possible art. Now 
the right of power allowed of such proceedings (summary 
punishment), and yet more severe ones, and full surely 
anyone else would have come down upon these insolent 
fellows like a thunderbolt : he, however, was accustomed 
to bridle his anger on every occasion, then especially did 
he vanquish himself, and let them off the punishment that 
was their due, making them to suffer rather the name of 
imprisonment, than actual bonde:^ not a single one, there* 
fore, of his opposers came inside the gates of the prison ; 
not even a night closed upon this brief and mild imprison- 
ment; but short was the interval between the two sets of 
guards ; the one party conducted them into custody, the 
other brought the order for their release. They on their 
part went to supper and to bed, but he to neither one nor 
the other; for they rejoiced for what they had not suffered, 
whilst he was grieved at what they had : and he said 



^ Joliea ordered the whole Senate of Aatiodi into priiOii,hat reroked 
the order before they were eotnaU/ kicked vp. 
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WM the greatest insnlt lie had receiyed from the oitj, the 
being compelled to inflict each a panishment upon it. In 
snch a way did this eyent, thoogh very trifling in itself, 
affect htm as a reiy serious onCi and as one totally at 
Tariance with his own disposition : nor did he wait for any 
fiiends to censure it, but was his own accuser — ^not because 
it had befallen people that were without offence, but on the 
grounds that it was becoming in him not eyen on account 
of crimes to treat a Town Council in such a manner. For 
shortly after, when eyen more audacious measures had 
been taken by the city (although these terms are used of 
my natiye place, Truth before all thingsX he passed oyer 
the punishment of the men in power, and though he had 
full right to rack and put to death,^ yet he had recourse 
to the aims of an orator, and ayenged himself upon the 
city with a hook — a thing that he had done before to a 
certain Roman who had audaciously committed an ofience 
cf such sort that he would justly, at the yery least, haye 
been depriyed of his estates : the prince, howeyer, did not 
depriye him cf his wealth, but struck at him with the 
we^xm of an epUtle. But^ neyertheless, the man so loath 
to shed blood, ten soldiers laid a plot to murder : they 
ooly waited for the day of the practice of manoeuyres, 
Imt their drunkenness fortunately anticipated the proper 
time, and brought all to light; and the secret was blabbed 
in song.' Perhaps someone is astonished that a prince 
fo mild and gentle— one that either inflicted no punish- 

* Thow mpwtfd, with Twy good reMon, of firiog tlM temple of / 

■Oyt-of thk plot KasianMn makes hit fine episode of the soldier- 
ttmhmar (esp, SS). The eirctimstaiioss m told by saint and sophist tally 
loo«xaetlytopsnBhdoobloftheirha?ingthesameeTentinTieir. Both 
Sfretheoeeasioaasthotimeofagrandxeiriew.and the tUmmemmt as 
bravght aboat at a drinkiqg.party. According to the Christian Torsion 
cf tha lbet% thcae soldisn were exasperated at baring been seduced 
'-^ bvnl^g iaeenie, aad mshed upon ths emperor to vpbraad him for 
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ment nt all, or else one lighter than the culprit's deserts — 
should haye had enemies amongst his subjects : the cause 
of this I will explain when I come to mention his end — 
an end so full of sorrow for me ! 

At present it is the place to speak about his intimate 
friends — that is, of those who liycd intimately with him. 
Some were yery good men, and had that reputation of it ; 
but others had the reputation and were not so : the former - 
nothing at all oyer changed, whilst the latter, time un- 
masked. For when ho had taken possession manifestly 
of the empire, and was become lord of the treasures and 
of all else that constitutes imperial power, then some of 
their number attended him without fee or reward ; they 
did not attempt to make their own wealth greater by 
means of his reyenues ; they deemed it ample (R. 590) gain 
to loye and to be loyed, and to see the same man attached 
to them who was ruling so yost an empire; and to receiye 
with discretion — ^yea, often by his express command — an 
estate, a cayalry troop,^ a house, silyer, gold : but they 
saying they were rich enough, declined his largesses. Thus 
acted the best amongst them : but others who had long 
been thirsting for money (though pretending to despise 
it), haying bided their time, made the most of it when it 
dawned upon them — they begged, and when they receiyed 
they begged again ; neither did they cease from pocketing, 
and there was nothing that could appease their greediness. 
He, on his part, through generosity layished his money on 
them, but thought all the worse of them for the future : 
he was yezed to haye been deceiyed in them, but neyer- 
theless put up with their conduct out of regard to the 
length of time [of their intimacy], and he esteemed the 
reputation of being constant in friendship as preferable to 
the ridding himself of people of such a chaxMter : since 

' A sinecure colonelcy $ the tribnnatns alladed to by Jo?enal*s 
** Semestri vatum digitos cireamligat aoro." 
Libanios is here singing his own praises to an intelligent ancUenoe. 
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'f WM not ignorant of tbe diBpoeition of any one amongst 
his intimates, taking pleasure in such of them as were 
men of merit, and annoyed with those of different sort^ he 
elnng fast to the one, whilst he did not drive away the 
others : naj more, a iophiai who displayed a soul superior 
to his tiUe he would respeot, whilst a phOosapher that fell 
below his profession he used to contemn: but through his 
wish not to appear forgetful of old friendship, when arrived 
at the unperial dignity, he put up with and winked at 
everything. 

But I see you are longing for the recital of the latest 
and greatest of his performances, the way in which he 
handled the Persians and their country in his expedition 
against them : and this is not to be wondered at, since 
you have long had your attention fixed upon that quarter 
of the world, and are acquainted with the main fact— that 
he fell in the midat of victory; though as to the particu- 
Im^ome you have not heard at all, and others not 
oorreotly. What makes you so eager for the story (R. 591) 
is the thought of the might of the Persians, and how 
great was the power of Oonstantius whom they used to 
Tanquish, and against what pride and audacity the hero of 
my speech did so fearlessly advance. The fact is that 
Oonstantins, besides the possession of the islands and the 
vegionfl lying upon the Atlantic, was master of the land 
fcwn the very shores up to the streams of the Euphrates 
— • region producing other things of all sorts, and tall 
men and courageous souls, wherewith to form an army 
myjad Me, Nevertheless this prince, so abounding in 
^•onrces, the possessor of innumerable and splendid 
dties, in receipt of those vast tributes, he that was draw- . 
ing that immense amount of gold from his mines,^ he who 
dad the bodies of his cavalry in steel with greater care 

'BwAably thoss Omb worktd In Ilinoei Ibr a few yMrt kicr 

' '•<^BiMnJoiBiiigtheGoCUeioTadm,bMMtlhsy 
ths wrifhi of thtir tatttkn. 



than the Persians themselves, who protected from wounds 
the very horses by means of armour * — this prince, having 
inherited a war from his father that called for courage 
befitting an emperor, and a soul knowing how to employ 
his forces to the best advantage, he, jost as though he had 
determined to assist his adversaries, never took thought 
how he might wrest anything from them, or defend his 
own from falling into their hands, but leading an army, 
year by year, at the beginning of summer, whilst iliey were 
laying siege to places with the openbg of tpring, crossing 
the Euphrates and halting his mighty armament in its 
vicinity, with the intention of beating a retreat if the 
enemy should show themselves, almost within hearing of 
the lamentations of his besieged subjects, he thought it 
better generalship to avoid fighting and not to succour his 
own people I What, therefore, was the result of his camping 
there P The one monarch battered down walls, demolished 
towns, and returned home carrying away goods and 
captives ; the other sent out persons to view the desola- 
tion, and was grateful to Fortune that no greater mischief 
had been done, and made his return through the middle 
of the cities in broad daylight, welcomed by the population 
with the cries that are appropriated to victory I (R. 692.) 
And this was the programme of each successive year. 
The Persian king crossed the frontier, the other intended 
so doing ; he attacked the fortifications, the other began 
to move ; he was on the point of taking them, the other 
made inquiries about the matter ; he took them, the other 
was well satisfied at not having come to blows ; the one 
exulted in the multitudes of his captives, the other in his 
horse-races ; the one received crowns from the cities, the 
other was giving them to charioteers. Is not such a man 
rightly to be s^led an ally of the Persians P for when it 
is in one's power to hinder mischief, to permit it, is next 

^ Alao a Feniaa in?tntioni three centoriet bttot, Prop«rtiat has, 
''Btrbamt armato dm oataphractns sqao." 
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door to agisting in it with jour own hands. And let not 
^jona suppose ma ignorant of that nootnmal battlo fof 
Bmgara), in which both sides with mntaal gall and loss 
wparated; nor yet that sea-fight ' upon drj land (at 
NisibM), in which they with difficulty sared the town that 
Had endured so much ; for this is the Tcry hardship of the 
oas^ that he who had received by inheritance spirits 
iniowing how to strike fear into the enemy, trained them 
into feelmg fear, and by a bad education unnerred 
courageous dispositions. What the force of training is in 
all matters philosophers point out, and the fable too 
declares ; for it can change the better and the worse into 
the opposite to their former selres, if given to the former, 
of a worse kind than his natural disposition, and to the 
Wter, superior to the same (R. 698). It (practice) has 
made women ride on horseback and randered them more 
than a match for men in arms; and if it has forced the 
man endued by nature with virtue to live in the midst of 
welling and drunkenness, his virtue forsakes him, and 
when he has learned this way of living instead of an 
Mnourrtle one, his former course grows hateful to him, 
and halnUias distorted his natural char^ Something 

2k ^■?* t} ^^ *^* P'^™*'* «>"»«» experienced 
ttrough his fault, when they took up arms but were for- 

bj^enlo ^ to blows, and were taught to slumber under 

^x!^ "^^^ *^" owmtrymen were taken captive, and 
M* to dread disgrace, but to fear death; at which lessons 
tuay wore at first impatient, as was natural for courageous 
men; th en, less so; next they assented to, and finaUy thev 
Wwed of them. Consequentiy, a dust rising in the 
dijtajnce, such as wuld be made by cavaliy, did not stir 

them up to the conflict, but made them turn to flee. But 
when a squadron, and that onlyasmaU one. showed iim^Xf 



* Sapor had 
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they prayed earth to swallow them up, preferring to suffer 
any fate rather than look a Persian in the face. And 
when their manhood had been thus extirpated their con- 
fidence was equally destroyed, to such a degree that in the 
houses where they were billeted whenever they demanded 
to be served by their hosts the word ^ Persian " put a stop 
to their being troublesome; and everyone used to say, 
jeering at them, ^ Here comes a Persian soldier ! *' and 
they forthwith turned red in the face and jumped away. 
Nevertheless, when led against their own countrymen 
they knew how to strike and to sufibr blows, but the 
Persian terror, growing in the course of long years, had 
become so fixed in them that somebody said they even 
would have trembled at the Persians in a picture. (R. 594.) 
These troops, so spoilt as they were, this admirable 
man led against the Persians, as they little by little 
regained the courage they had of old, and grew confident 
that they could pass through fire unscathed by means of 
his good counsel. What then were these measures P He 
knew the mighty force that lies in 8eore$y (for nothing that 
is divulged is of any avail, though if kept secret it may be 
of great utility), and therefore never made public either 
the time of his invasion, the route of his expedition, the 
natore of his contrivances — in short, any of the things he 
was revolving in his mind, well knowing that whatever is 
spoken aloud immediately gets into the ears of spies ; but 
orders were given to the Prefect to cover the Eaphrates 
with boats, and to load these same boats with provisions ; 
and before the winter had expired, outstripping the hopes 
of all, and rapidly crossing the river, he did not move 
upon the near-lying great and populous town called 
Samosata, in order that he might see and be seen, and 
receive the honours usually paid to sovereigns, but knowing 
that the occasion required despatch, he marched to a city 
possessing a grand ancient temple of Jupiter (Hierapolis), 
which having admired and offered up vows that the god 
would grant him power to ruin the Persians, he detadiea 
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ftwn his armj twentj thonsand men,* whom he sends off 
to the riyer Tigris in order to guard the ooontiy in ease 
any danger should approach in that quarter, and to join 
him when he should summon them at the fitting time. It 
was arranged that the Armenian King should act in a 
•imilar manner; for the enemy was expected to march 
through the best of his territory with fire and sword, to 
gire batUe to the emperor ; and when they (Romans and 
Armenians) had united their forces, either to put the 
enemy to flight out of his boundaries, or come to battle 
with them if they stood their ground* 

Haying giyen these commands, he adyanced, huffffinj? 
the Euphrates, which both allowed of nayigation and con- 
y^ed his proyisions by his side in the boatn. (R. 595.) 
And seeing a great number of camels, tied camel to 
immel, and loaded with Uggage, this load being the 
oioioesi wines from difierent countries and eyerything 
else that has been inyented by man to make the use of 
wine more delicious, he inquired what they were carrying 
and when he learnt what it was, he ordered the fountains 
of luxury to be left behind, saying, " That it behoyes good 
soldiers only to drink the wine that their sword hath 
won ; that he was himself one of the soldiers, and would 
haye the same diet as the rest." Haying thus cut off all 
that had luxury in it, he marched along, retaining no more 
vlVS?.* ^"^"^^ necessity most required, the countiy 
Itself feeding his baggage animals with excellent herbage^ 
for spring had already set in oyer that region. Andin 
their adyance they espied a casUe placed on an island of 
tlie mer Cherbonesus, the first seen and the first taken, 
not ^ force of arms, but by terror; for when the ffarri- 
Ml beheld the opposite hills coyered with the legions. 
i»l bemg able to endui« the flashing of their armour 
thV opened their gates, and giying themselyes up, went 

jola Msi bsl« Ctsslphon oocssloasd the ruin of the wboh .dym^ 



off to settle in our territory. The abundance of proyi- 
sions,* su£Scient for seyeral days' consumption, was to the 
benefit of each man, so that as they marched through the 
desert that came next, they had as much to eat as when 
liring in the towns. There was another castle in a pre- 
cipitous island, and a wall carried around the entire 
island, leaying nothing outside of it, not eyen room for 
the foot (R. 596.) Thinking the occupants lucky in 
the nature of their post, and being well aware that if he 
should attempt what could not be accomplished he would 
only be pleasing the enemy, and that it shows equal want 
of sense to pass by the things one can take, and to wrestle 
with what cannot be conquered — saying that he would 
come back for them shortly, and striking no small fear 
into their souls thereby, and unsettling their determina- 
tion by his words, he touches the land of the Assyrians : 
that land which renders its inhabitants blessed, partly 
through the plentifulness and fineness of the crops that 
grow from little seed sown, partly by reason of the pro- 
dace of the yines and palm trees, and all other good things 
that are the productions of a fertile soil. All these our 
soldiers saw and partook of, abundant as they were in 
eyery yillage (for the yillages were numerous and large, 
and like towns not yery big, situated all oyer Assyria) ; 
our army, therefore, meeting with these comforts, did not 
grumble at the hardships of the march, for the priie was 
worth the toils they had endured, to gain the fertile land 
through the desert. Here they cut down the palm trees, 
rooted up the yines, beat down the bams, pulled down 
the houses with tarj ; they ate and they drank, not in* 
deed to intoxication, for they were restrained by the ex- 
ample made of one that was executed for drunkenness ; 
but th^ kept up their strength, and yet took care to keep 
•ober. The unfortunate Assyrians, afar off from the 
Biountaia-tops, beheld their own calamities ; fleeing away^ 

*• Captarsd in this oastk. 
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^ !^^?J?® ^* oonntiy, so unfayonrable to them 
they (B. 597) made an ally of the River inatead. In 
what way then, did the Eiyer assist one side, but oppose 
the other P The Bnphratee is the greatest of rirers; ^d 
eqnalto many nyers put together; inconsiderable in no 
part of Its oonrse, it grows to its largest size when the 
•pnng showers hare melted the snow pUed np by winter 
on the Armenian hills. The farmers dwelling about it 
by cuttmg oanak from thence inland, derive as much 
utility from the Euphrates as do the Egyptians from the 
Me, and of both the oultivator is master as to whether 
the water shall flow in or not (into his canals). On the 
Wroach, therefore, of our army, by opening all the en- 
trances for the stream, they flooded all the canals, and by 
these means the whole of the country. This, then, wt^s 
the hardest of all our soldiers' labours, for the water 
■preading like a hdce, gave trouble to them all, whilst 
tbat in the canals in some places reached breast hieh in 
ethers up to the chin, in others even over the head. ' It 
became, thereforo, a struggle of the utmost difficulty to 
■jre one s self, one's arms, provisions, and beast ; whilst 
those who knew how to swim had a resource in their 
knowledge, but those ignorant of the art had all the 
grwter labour; so that the Utter wero making bridires 
whUst the former boldly ventured on. And those who^.' 
▼•need along a causeway both high and narrow succeeded 
in escaping a wetting, yet the narrowness of the way was 
a sourw of danger, which those who shunned, going in- 
•ide of It, wero drenched in the waters, and here the 
•ervant was holding out his hand to his master, thero the 
master pulling his servant out of a hole. And though 
passing through perils thus great, they neither groaned 
nor shed tears nor grumbled at the expedition ; they 
nttered no cross words, nor thought them to themselves ; 
tat just as though walking through the gardens of 
Aknnous tiiqr found amusement in the actual state of 
things a bettor hope being, I ween, in the backirround 
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(R. 598) ; and, above all, their emperor sharing in the 
fatigue with the common men ; for he did not lay boards 
upon the heads of soldiers, as another would have done, 
and so walked along without fatigue— -the only one so 
amongst sufferers — but with his own person he was fore- 
most to pierce through the mud, slime, and water ; he 
encouraged the others by actions, not by words, showing 
to soldiers and baggage-bearers his imperial robes soaked 
with water. Now the Assyrians, who had caused the vast 
inundation, wero in hopes this device would either divert 
the maroh, or wear out the strongth of our troops, but 
they, as though endowed with wings, or as though Nep- 
tune had cleft the waters beforo them, coniinued thdr 
advance. In this way escaping with small loss, they no 
longer laid siege to castles, but thero was a great city of 
the Assyrians called after the name of the king then 
reigning (Pyrisapor), and having within its wall a second 
enclosure, so as to form a town within a town, a smaller 
within a larger, after the manner of bowls put within 
bowls. And on the assault being given their alarm made 
the inhabitants draw together within the smaller fortifi- 
cation, as being the stronger of the two. Our men, 
having thus possession of the one wall, and making their 
approaches to the other, aro plied with shot from the 
archers above, and a considerable number wero killed, 
but by raising mounds that overtopped the wall, they re- 
duced the besieged to surrender. The terms wero that 
they should not be given back to the Persian, even upon 
the declaration of peace ^ — ^for they well knew their 
custom of flaying defaulters alive— which is a plain 
proof that it was not through their own cowardioe that 
they wero captured, but fighting with all their might. 
Thus all things proved weaker than our emperor, and 



^ TIm laais iiipiilation w« havt seen in Um 
Cktrboneeiit. It appetfi that Sapor's mis was 
•atat who had tnrrndnred their towns, << poor 
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noihiDg oonld Btand againat the hero. Bnt he was aerere 
to the enemj, aeyere alao to anoh of hia own men aa knew 
not how to oonqner or to fall. Thns, when the oavalrj 
appointed to protect the advance had behaved ao badly in 
fight aa to lose their captain (after thej had thrice de- 
manded to receive a gratnity in preference to the whole 
army), he handed them over to the ezecntioners, not send* 
ing their pnniahment behind the acenea, bnt walking 
boldly into the midat of them aa thej returned, aud 
ordering (B. 599) aereral of them to dismount, though 
thej were all armed and he himself had not three of his 
guards with him. To such a point had he trained his 
aoldiera to obey, and to submit to whatever seemed good 
to thehr master. Having therefore met these horsemen 
when thej were seeking with loud cries for their lost 
commander, and having inflicted deserved punishment, 
upon thoee who had failed to defend him, and shown to 
aU the reat of hia armj what fate awaited the cowardly, 
he returned into hia tent, having made himself more to 
be admired than ever. And being desirous to damage 
aa much of the enemj'a oountrj as possible, he made 
hia halts frequent, in order that part of the armj 
might remain atationarj within the stockade,^ whilst it 
should be lor the light troops and the more active to 
pillage the oountrj, dispersing themselves in difllsrent 
directions. And these discovered subterraneous habita- 
tions, and brought back to us children of the Assjrians, 
together with their mothers, so that the number of cap- 
tives waa greater than that of the captora, jet not even 
so was there a scaroitj of food. From thence he moves 
on to encounter the same diffioulij — the flooded canals, or 

^ Ooiat of LMiifait ind of OoosUntiiM, legond VntTus ExnciTua, 
iImw aa immum ckt9amx'4k'fnt$, its horiaootal beam ofmiiBeiciit width 
te aoUim to staad oo and defuid. Its being thoogbt worth/ of tliis 
■MMtlarj rooQid, Bate OM MMpcct it ao intODtkm of tho timo, piobablj 
aportaUadHbMtafBilablaatihonBocioa. BiriM|ia raoh Ibrtificatioo 
isaOadMltokara. 
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rather to the most difficult part of that obstruction, for 
now more numerous were the cuttings in the soil, and 
much greater their depth — on which occasion he showed 
himself jet more clearlj as the father of the whole armj. 
For when another line of march was recommended bj 
some others, longer indeed, but bejond the reach of the 
inundation, he said this was the verj thing he was afraid 
of in the march — to suffer thirst, and at the same time to 
be deprived of anj sort of water — adding that in the one 
case (B. 600) there was annojanoe, but in the other de- 
struction, and that it was far better to march on incom- 
moded bj the waters than to seek for water and not get 
anj. And remembering the fate of a certain Boman 
general who through similar want of reflection had 
destrojed himself and all he led, and having shown them 
directlj in a book ^ the account of his utter ruin, he 
obliged those who proposed this inexpedient course to 
blosh for what thej had said, and persuaded the rest to 
fear nothing. Directlj after this Uie palm trees on the 
land grew more plentiful, numerous bridges were made 
out of them, and the crossing over became an amusement 
to the generalitj, for there was a contest who should 
outstrip him that was going over a bridge, bj plunging 
one's self into the water ; and in this waj the last expe- 
dient of the enemj was Iniffled, and the water vanquished, 
and high was the hope of success. Yet anotlier defence 
remained for the natives, and this, too, was destined to be 
proved of no avail. It was a strong castle, also situated 
on an island, and rearing itself aloft into the middle of 
the skj with precipice and wall combined, such was the 
height of both. The space below, except exceedinglj little, 
was girt with a thicket of reeds that covered firom view 
the people drawing water, who, bj means of a stair, un- 
peroeived bj those outside, with full seourify under cover 

' DKrabtkM Flntarcb't <« LUb of Crutmf thai writer was cerlaialj 
maeh itiidied bj Julian. 
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began to think that all their resonroes were no better than 
rotten. The emperor too, alwajs doing great things, and 
alwaja thinking them trifles, oonld not help regarding this 
as something yery great ; for he exclaimed, what he had 
never done before, •* that he had giren the Syrian (meaning 
myself) a theme for an oration.*' The theme, indeed, was 
admirable, then dearest to me of men, but now that I have 
lost thee, what pleasure is there in life I But I must 
retnm to the point— the fate of the castle, in the manner 
I have related, produced a great bmit of what had hap- 
pened, when reported to a great distance amongst those 
who were preparing to oppose him ; so that even the bag- 
gage-bearers went np to the villages and took them, 
which the inhabitants had deserted without destroying 
them ; or rather they took some things, and what they 
were unable to carry off they committed to the river or to 
the flames ; as, for instance, a palace of the Persian king, 
situated upon the river, and containing all kinds of 
Persian magnificence, whatever lies in buildings, whatever 
in gardens, in the luxuriance of shrubs, and in the fra- 
grance of flowers ; and a herd of wild swine were kept 
in a walled park (x^w) opposite, in hunting which the 
Persian prince used to take his exercise. These furnished 
a feast to all the Bomans. This palace was burnt, with 
lass honour^ than the one at Susa, as they say; and 
a second after this, and then a third, inferior indeed to 
the other in splendour (B. 604), but yet not deficient in 
beauty. 

Doing things of this sort, they at length arrive at the 
dties, so long objecto of their desire, the which, in place of 
Babylon,' adorn the land of the Babylonians. Through 

> Braast thai was hunt by Alexander's own hand, bat thk by the 
eoouBOttioldieri. 

' Bittsnt ferty-fiTs aulas. Both towns lie on the Tigris; Selencis 
feaaded hj the Ifaoedoniaas, Ctesiphon by the Fiurthiaat at its counter- 
yoiis, at three miles distance. 8eleiida bed been deetrojed by L. Yeme, 
SMl o4y its Mbarb, Ooohs, wss at this time standing. 



the midst of these runs the river Tigris, and after passing 
by them some little distance, unites with the Euphrates. 
At this point, what was to be done could not be discovered ; 
for if the soldiers should pass along in the flotilla it was 
impossible to approach the towns ; whilst if they attacked 
the towns, their boa to would be useless to them, and 
if they should sail up the Tigris,^ the labour would be 
excessive, and they would have to pass in the middle 
between the cities. Who then solved the difficulty P It 
was not a Calchas, nor a Teiresias, nor any one of the 
diviners ; the emperor seised some prisoners out of those 
dwelling in the neighbourhood, and made inquiry about 
a navigable canal (this too from his books) constructed 
by the ancient kings, and leading from the Tigris into the 
Euphrates, at some distance from the two cities (Otesiphon 
and Seleucia). Of these prisoners, the youthfulness of 
the one was entirely unsuspicious of his design in putting 
the question, whilst the one of advanced age told the truth 
because thero was no help for it (for he perceived that the 
emperor was as exactly informed about the locality as 
anyone of the natives, so much had he, thoTigh distent, 
got a view of the place in books). The elder prisoner there- 
fore tells, both where thd canal is, and in what way it is 
closed up, and that it had been filled up with earth, 
and sowed over with com at the part next ito opening. 
At the nod of the commander all the obstruction was 
taken out (B. 605), and of the two streams the one is seen 
drained dry; the other bore along the flotilla which 
kept side by side with the. army; whilst the Tigris coming 
down upon those in the cities greater than before, inJas-' 
much as it had received the waters of the Euphrates, 
occasioned them great alarm, in the belief that it would 

^ If the army were forced to descend the Enphratea, along which they 
were moTing, down to iu natural conflnence with the Tigris, and then 
to reaacend the hitter river, and run the gauntlet between the two great 
cities built upon ita oppotite banka. 
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not spare their walls. At last the ohoicest force of the 
Persians shows itself^ and coTers the rirer-bank with 
shining shields, with neighing horses, with bent bows, and 
with the huge bodies of elephants, to which it is the same 
thing to walk through stalks of com and the midst of 
legions in battle arraj. These troops were opposite to as : 
a riyer ran on each side, the one dose at hand, the other 
forced by art, and some other riyer at a little distance, 
and a second army of Persians ; the connirj behind was 
omellj laid waste, and allowed ns no retom by the way 
we came. The situation stood in need of superhuman 
oourage for men that did not mean to perish by famine, 
and all looked up to One. He on his part acted like a 
person full of confidence ; leyelling a racecourse, he in- 
tited the horsemen to the contest, and assigned prises for 
the racehorses. Spectators of these doings, in addition 
to his own men, were the enemy, part looking at the con- 
tests from below, part from their own battlements ; whilst 
th^ felicitated him as being in the midst of the revel, 
lings of Tiotors, but bewailed their own fate, being un- 
able to hinder these proceedings. In the meantime, whilst 
the army was direrting itself with the horse-races, the 
boats were emptied of their guards, under the pretext that 
the rowmg gear might be examined to ascertain whether 
it were in any way worn out; but in reality the emperor 
wished suddenly to embark the soldiers without prerious 
notice (B. 606), haying called together those in command 
afker they had feasted, and proyed to them there was only 
©^ ^V ^•ft for escape— namely, for them to cross the 
Tigris, and so be enabled again to haye the use of an 
undeyastated country. The other officers he found kept 
■Qence, but the one under whose command was the bulk 
of the army spoke in opposition, being discouraged by the 
hm^i of the bank and the multitude of the enemy. To 
this the emperor replied that the nature of the locality 
woold be the same howeyer long they delayed, whilst the 
«i0nqr would grow more numerous, and bad another 



oflicer [direct the operation]. He also predicted that this 
officer would be f^uccessful, though not without a wound, 
and this wound he would get in the hand, nay, more, he 
added in what part of the hand, and this again— that it 
would stand in need of but little doctoring ! Now the 
boats had already taken the combatants on board ; but he 
stood looking up to heayen, and when he had receiyed the 
iigii from thence, he giyes the signal to the tribunes, 
and they to the rest with all possible secrecy ; they sailed, 
and landed, though discoyered by those close at hand, and 
plied with shot ; but neyertheless a steep bank that eyen 
in time of peace, with no one to hinder them, men without 
incumbrance would not haye dared attempt by daylight, 
this same bank they at night and haying the enemy aboye 
their heads, and loaded with armour, succeeded in mount- 
ing ; but Juno they did it, not eyon now can they tell when 
asked. In reality this exploit was not so much due to 
man as to some god that lifted him with his own hands. 
Oar soldiers therefore followed up their crossing with 
slaughter, and beat down such as opposed them, whilst 
they came upon others like an eyil dream, and slew them 
in their sleep ; and those aroused from their slumber had 
thus much the advantage oyer the sleepers that they knew 
what they were suffering, for eyen these had no power to 
defend themselyes ; and, as was likely in night and dark- 
ness, many swords fell upon men's bodies, many upon the 
ti*ee8 ; the latter the sound betrayed, a gproau was heard 
when men were hit, had been hit, expected to be so, were 
begging quarter, were expiring ; the others adyanced 
slaoghtering as they went, and the gpround was coyered 
with the bodies of the fallen, as far as six thousand corpses 
could coyer it ; and if our men had not through greediness 
after spoils wasted their time oyer the slain, but had 
roshed to the gates, and either torn them open or cut 
them down, they would haye gained the famous Otesi- 
phon ; as it was, they got the gold, silyer, and horses of 
the slain. But with dawn of day they had to fight with 
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^ ^'7 f which at first gare them some troable ; bat these, 
afierwards, haying reoeived some loss from a single soldier 
who ran np to them from behind a stone fence, they took 
to flight. Then the rest of the camp passed oyer ; and, 
whilst the latter were turning their eyes in all directions 
with astonishment, the sUyers were washing themselyes 
. in the riTer, and the Persian Tigris flowed dyed with the 
blood of Persians. Let anyone consider their incursions 
into our territory, and each exploit one by one, and com- 
pare this single inyasion with their numerous inroads, and 
he will find the latter performances to be indeed glorious, 
but the present superior to any one of them all ; for those 
«4>loits of theirs were done when there was nobody to 
oppose them, but M$ was carried out fully in the face 
of fighting men ; so that were one to ask the Persians 
whether they would choose rather not to haye done what 
they had done, and not suffer what they did suffer, they 
would doubtless reply, beginning with the king (R. 608) 
hmaselC that they had bought their former successes very 
dear. Anyone may see it ft^m the following fact— Con- 
stantius in none of the inyasions was forced to descend to 
the begging for a truce, but after the aforesaid things had 
been done, the king sent to pray that Julian would end the 
war then and there, and that the yictor, abstaining from 
further yiolence, should haye the other's empire for friend 
and ally. Nay more, the Persian, one of the nobles who 
had come on this mission, went into the tent to the 
brother » of the sender, but who was marching against him 
with us, and embracing his knees, besought him to take 
p«rt in his petition to the emperor. He then in haste and 
with joy, as though announcing some good news, entered 
the emperor's presence with a smile on his iscB, and 
looked for a reward for his tidings, but the other com- 
Bended him to keep silenoe on the affUr, to send away his 

' HomiMlM, who had tdno ralbge at ths coort of Obottsatiiu, stid 
tarasd Chriitisa. 



yisitor without his saying a word to anyone, and to pre- 
tend that their relationship was the only reason for the in* 
teryiew ; for neither did he think it expedient to end the 
war, and he considered that mere name of peace was a 
dangerous thing to blunt the courage of the soldier; 
for he that is persuaded that it is at his own option 
not to fight at all, will fight but badly if compelled. 
For this reason he ordered the sweet name of truce '* to 
bide within his teeth,** and yet who else would not, in 
order to display to his men how great was his merit as a 
commander (R. 609), haye held an assembly of the troops 
for the purpose of hearing these proposals P Neyertheless 
this man, though inyited to peace, went up to the walls 
(of Gtesiphon) and challenged the besieged to battle, 
saying that what they were doing was fit for women, but 
what they shunned for men. On their replying that he 
must seek out the king, and show himself to ^im, he waM 
anxious to see and pass through Arbela, either without 
a battle, or after Bghting a battle ; so that in company with 
Alexander's yictory at that place his own might become 
the theme of song. His intention was to trayerse all the 
land which the Persian empire comprises ; nay more, the 
adjacent regions also ; but he retreated because no rein- 
forcements came to him, neither of his own side, nor from 
bis ally: the latter through the false play of the prince of 
that nation ; ^ whilst the second army, according to report, 
because some of their men had been shot at the yery be- 
ginning whilst bathing in the Tigris, had thought it 
better worth their while to wage war on the natiyes. Add 
to this, the quarrelling of the generals with one another 
had bred cowardice in those under their command ; for 
wheneyer the one leader was gaining yictories, the other, 
by recommending inaction, gaye adyioe that pleased his 
men. ^ 

* Artsoes, tbo Armraian, wbo at the fonner prot^ of Conttaotaot, 
tad a lealoiif Chriitian, was rery Inkewarm in . JuUan's caate, fiir which 
trtachory Nariaa«o duly praises him. 
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(B. 009) This state of things, howeyer, did not dis- 
courage the emperor; he did not approTo of their being 
absen^ jet he proceeded as he had planned to do if thej 
. had joined him, and extended his riews as far as Hjrcania 
and the riyers of India. But when the army was already 
on the moTe in that direction, and part was actually 
marching off, the other part collecting the baggage, some 
god diverts him from his first scheme, and, as the poet 
hath it, ** warned him to think of his return." The 
flotUla, according to his original design, had been given 
for prey to the flames — for better so than to the enemy. 
The same thing would probably have been done, even 
though the former plan (of advancing) had never been 
contemplated; but that of returning had carried the day; 
because the Tigris, swift and strong, running counter to 
the prows of the boats, forced them to require a vast 
number of hands (to tow them up the stream) ; and it 
was necessary for those engaged in towing to be more 
than half the army; this meant that the fighting men 
wwe to be beaten, and after them everything else was 
gained by the enemy without fighting for it. Besides all 
this, the burning of the fleet removed every encourage- 
ment to lasiness, for whoever wished to do nothing, by 
feigning sickness obtained conveyance in a boat; but 
when there were no vessels, every man was under arms. 
8moe therefore it was impossible, however much they 
wished it, to keep so many vessels, it was decided not to 
be expedient even to retain those that had been saved 
(they were fifteen in number, reserved for making bridges) ; 
for the stream being too violent for the skill of the boat- 
men, and the multitude (B. 611) of hands, used to carry 
the boat with those embarked therein into the hands of 
the enemy ; so that if it behoves the side that is iigured 
to complain of the conflagration, it will be the Persian 
that has to grumble ; and full often, they say, he did 
complain. In this way they marched on, drinking of the 
—" of the Tigris, and keeping that river on the left 



hand, whilst they were passing through a country more 
fertile than the former, so that they added to the captives 
whom they already had,^ with all confidence. But when 
they were at the end of the planted land, and in the 
middle of that bare of trees, though no less fertile, procla- 
mation is made that they must load themselves with pro- 
visions for twenty days ; for thus long was the march to 
the noble city which, at the same time, is the bouudary of 
our empire. Then for the first time is beheld the battle- 
array of the Persians — no disorderly multitude; abundance 
of gold upon their armour. But when one or two of our 
vanguard had fallen, and when all had joined battle, neither 
horseman nor foot-soldier stood the shields on our side, 
but turned and fled, being inferior in this one branch of 
warfieure. A.nd thenceforward there was no pitched battle, 
but only ambuscades and cowardly attacks of a few horse- 
men at a time, jumping upon the hindmost out of ditches, 
and not even then doing them so much hurt as they re- 
ceived ; for the legionary getting under the lance of the 
horseman, and ripping up his horse with his sword 
(B. 612), got them both on the ground, and, truly, ready 
for slaughter the man in his iron shirt.' Now, those who 
came close were treated in this manner ; but those that 
are efficient from a distance— namely, the archers— by dis- 
charging their shafta at the unprotected right sides of the 
soldiers, obliged us to look to Uiem, and to advance with 
caution. They did advance, however, and the cloud of 
arrows did not check them entirely; for the emperor spurring 
his horse to all parts, brought help to the hard-pressed, 
carrying reinforcements from those out of danger to those 
in need, and sending the best of his officers to the rear- 
guard. 

Up to this point he was advancing in his career of 
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Tiotorj, and ife is a pleasure to me to speak — ^bnt thence- 
forth, O ye gods and genii and yioissitndes of fortune ! to 
what a tale am I oompelled ! Do jou wish that I shonld 
hold mj tongne, and end the history with its more anspi- 
cions partP It would be to you muoh comfort, instead of 
a source of lamentation. What, then, is your decision- 
must we shut up, or proceed P Ton appear to me to be 
sorrow-stricken by the fact^ but to crave the account of 
it. It is indeed necessary I shonld speak out, and put nn 
end to the false reports current concerning his end. For 
when the Persian was already reduced to despair, having 
been manifestly conquered, and in fear lest our troops 
should occupy the best places in his kingdom, and winter 
there— when he was choosing enyoys, was counting out 
presents (amongst which was a erown *), and intending, it 
is said, to send them on the following day, together with 
a supplication for peace, and to leaye him (Julian) the 
arbiter of the terms — a part of the army is separated 
horn the rest, from some troops haying to resist an attack, 
and the others going on without perceiring it — and a 
brisk breeie at the same time stirring up the dust and 
producing a cloud, and giring cover to those who wished 
to commit the crime — the (B. 618) emperor hastened up 
with <me attendant for the purpose of uniting the broken 
line, when a horseman's spear cast at him, being without 
armour (for he, on account, I suppose, of his being so 
much the stronger, did not even arm himself), passed 
through his arm and entered into his side. The hero 
fill, and seeing the blood pouring forth, but wishing to 
conceal the disaster, remounted his horse, when, as the 
bkod betrayed the wound, he kept crying out to those he 
snooessiTely met <«not to be alarmed at his hurt, for that 
it was not mortaL** He said this, but at the same time 
was sinking under the danger; and is carried to the tent 
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\o the black bed, the lion's hide, and mattress — for such 
was his couch. And when the surgeons pronounced there 
was no hope of life, the army receiving the news of his 
death all set up a wail, all beat the breast, by all was the 
ground moistened with tears; their weapons escaped from 
their hands, and were thrown away ; for they thought that 
not even one to carry the tidings would return from thence 
home. The Persian king dedicated to the gods his saviours, 
those gifts which he ought to have sent to him ; and had 
customary tabic sot up boforo him, huvitig hornro that 
made the earth serve in its place ; he decorated his head 
according to custom, which had been neglected all the 
time of his danger; and all things that he would have 
done if his adversaries had been swallowed up root and 
branch by the earth opening her mouth, the same way 
did he behave because a single young man was come to 
his end. Both sides, therefore, gave their vote that the 
existence of the Bomans was locked up in him (B. 614), 
the one as they mourned, the other as they exulted ; the 
one as they deemed they were lost, the other as they 
believed they had already conquered. One may discern 
his excellence even from his dying words : for when all 
who stood round him had fallen a-weeping, and not even 
the masters of philosophy could master their feelings, he 
rebuked the others, and especially the latter persons, be« 
cause ** when his past life was bringing him to the islands 
of the Blest, they wept for him as though he had spent his 
life so as to deserve Tartarus.** The scene was like the 
prison that contained Socrates; those present resembled 
those that were present with that philosopher; the wound 
the cup of poison ; the words his words ; whilst the cir- 
cumstance that Socrates shed not a tear was paralleled by 
our hero's doing the same. But when his friends besought 
him to name a successor to the empire, inasmuch as he 
saw nobody like himself at hand, he x^erred the election to 
thearmy; and A»m he urges to do his best to save the troops, 
for that he in preserving them had endured every toil. 
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QiMeemlj flight — ^the death of him that would have 
cast all these diBgraoee apon the adyersaries' heads* \^ 

(EL 617.) 
haye je not ratified these tows of his ? Wherefoi^ is the 
raoe, that knows yon not, made happj P Wherefore, 
not ordain this prince to be the anthor of happiness to 
them P What fanlt had je to find with his intentions P 
whioh of his actions did ye not approre of P Did he not 
raise np jonr fldlen altars, did he not erect new ones to 
jonr honour P Did he not worship magnificently, gods, 
heroes, »ther, the heavens, the earth, the sea, fountains, 
rirers P Did he not wage war against those who warred 
against yonP Was he not chaster than Hippolytus him- 
scAf, a onltiTator of justice after the model of Rhadaman- 
thusP Was he not more sagacious than Pericles, more 
oonrageons than Brasedas P Did he not restore the world to 
health when almost at the last gasp P Was he not a hater 
of bad men, mild towards the honest, an enemy not even 
to the lawless ; to the rirtuous a fHend P O, what a rast 
army, what numerous racings of castles ; what repeated 
trophies, what an end so unworthy of his enterprise I We, 
indteed, were thinking that the whole Persian land would 
become a part of the Boman empire, and be administered 
by our laws, and receire magistrates from hence, and pay 
tributes, and change their language, and reform their cos- 
tume, and out their hair, and sopldsts should at Susa train 
up the Persian boys into orators, whilst the temples 
amongst ourselTes, decorated with the spoils from thence, 
should teach those that came after Hhe greatness of the 
Tiotory; whilst he who had achicTed all this should 
establish prises for such as delirered panegyrics upon his 
exploits, admiring some of the speakers, and not driying 
out the others, bcong pleased with the former, but not ex- 
asperated at the latter, and the speeches, then if OTor, be 
mo&t delightftd to the orowd; whilst the tomb-houses* 



^ !¥• ChriilisnchaRhas dtdlestsd to vtlie-wonli^ the grmnd stqri* 
ef the NHgioa ia thst ags. 
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should giro place to the temples, with eyerybody consenting 
to come to the altars ; whilst those who had formerly upset 
them, should set them up of themselyes, and those who 
formerly shunned the blood of yictims, should be offmng 
sacrifice of their own accord ; and that the priyate houses 
of each would grow in opulence through a thousand 
yarious sources, as well as by the lightness of taxation. 
For this again is reportedQlj^^SXQSlthat he prayed to the 
gods in the midst of his dutresseflp' that the war might 
be so concluded that it should be in his power to reduce 
the capitation tax to its original fig^e." ' All these, and 
yet more expected blessings, a band of enyious demons has 
robbed us of, and the champion just on the point of grasp- 
ing the crown, they have carried back to us hidden in his 
coffin I with good reason therefore did lamentation spread 
orer land and sea ; with good reason then did those die 
with joy who fell after him, and others grieye at not 
haying died ; deeming the times before him one perpetual 
night, and one perpetual night those to come after him ; 
the period of his reign one of truly bright sunbeams I 
Alas for the cities that thou wouldest haye built ! Alas for 
the corruptions that thou wouldest haye corrected ! Alas 
for learnini;: that thou wouldest haye raised into honour ! 
Alas for all yirtue, how greatly would it haye flourished 
under thee I Alas for Justice, which once more descended 
upon earth, but is gone back to heayen from hence. Alas 
for the rapid change of fortune ! alas for the public happi* 
ness that begun, and that ended with him! For we are in the 
same condition as though when a man were athirst and rais- 
ing to his lips a bowl of cool and clear water, and taking the 
first sip, someone should snatch it away and run off with it ; 

' Which leraM to hsr* bsen a tingle amwu per hetd, to Judge from 
the proceeding of Sererus Alexander in the ooinige of smaller denomina- 
taoni of gold with the riew of reducing the e^ptU. In Jolian'e ft?e yean' 
fovemment of OanI, he had redueed the ct^ firom twenty-three toUdi 
to aeren— « proof of whet might be elleeted by proper managemeat of 
theibanoee. 
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for if it were fiikted that we should be robbed of it directly, 
it were bettor not to haTO had part of it at first, than to be 
deprived thereof before one was satisfied. Bat as it is, He 
that gaye ns the tasto took awaj the enp, that we might 
not eigoy it^ but rather groan froip knowing what kind of 
things we shall no more enjoy /^^^{^jnst as if Jove, 
after having shown the Sun to mortals/aad detained him 
at his oonrt, and prevented his giving the daylight any 
more. And yet, slthongh the Snn does this, and traverses 
the nsnal course, yet the favour is no longer the same ns 
far as good men are ooncemed ; for this affliction^ depress^ 
ing the soul, darkening the mind, casts, as it were, a mist 
over the eyes, and we difi'er but little from men living in 
darkness : for what a darkness has returned through the 
murder of our emperor! exultant are they that preach 
against the gods ; the priests are involved in vexations 
lawsuito ; for what things the Deity was worshipped with, 
and what things the fire received, for these a fine is imposed 
upon thera-T^or rather ^ he that has the means pays it out of 
bis own pocket at home, whilst he that has not the means 
is thrown into chains and put to death : ' of the temples 
V some have been pulled down, those which are half finished 
^ ^ '^^^ ^O' <^ laughing stock to the Christian little onesj Of 
^ Ihf philosophers, ^e bodies are put to the torture, and 



the fact of having received anything as a prenent from the 
■overeign is put down as a debt to the treasury ; the 
charge of embeiilement is thrown in to boot, and the man 
must stand stripped naked (R. 620) in the height of summer, 
at midday, tortured by the sunbeams ; and over and above 

^ It appsait from this that the ChristUns now hsThig the appor haiMl 
in the Civto, wm salBg the pegan priest fbr the Tsliie of the Tictiiiit 
soppUed by their tovHM under the kte reign. 

' rMvM eeene the true reeding in the eenee, *' the poorer pegan ii 
thioim into prieoo mitfl he pays the fine )* this sense ie d e mended bj 
the *'st hoBM* hi the tret SBenber of the eentenee, ** the rieh pegto 
pays his ins sad Is no SMie troabled, the poorer one is oeet into geol 
«il0 he tads the 
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what he is not proved to have taken, and which he cannot 
refund, he is compelled to pay still more^not in order 
that he may pcuf (for how can he do what is impossible ?) 
bat in order that he may be killed by reeking and burninir.^ 
The professors of rhetoric, who previously lived on friendly 
terms with people holding office, are driven away from 
their doors like so many cut-throats ; the fiocks of youths 
that formerly surrounded them, seeing all this, fly from 
learning as a useless thing, and look out for some other 
means of living. The town-councillors (members of the 
ewria) evade the rightful service of their native places, and 
hant after immunities contrary to all justice, for there is no 
one to check him that does wrong. All places are full 
of extortioners — continents, islands, villages, towns, har- 
bours, allies ; they are selling house and slaves, nurse and 
nursling, schools of children, and ancestral tombs : every- 
where there are poverty and beggary and tears, whilst the 
husbandmen think it better to go a begging than to till tiie 
ground ; and he that is able to give assistance, to-morrow 
stands in need of one to give it to himself. Scythians, 
Sarmatians, Celts, all the other barbarians whom He, 
when living, had brought to keep the peace (R. 621) have 
again sharpened their swords, and are marching on, 
sailing about, are threatoning, are up and doing, pursue « 

and take, when pursued, beat their pursuers ; just like 
bad servants when their mastor is dead, rising up against ^ V^ 
his orphans. 

At all this, what man that has sense would not cast 
himself prostrate on the ground, and pour ashes upon his 
head, and tearing, if jroung his curls, if old his grey hairs, 
bewail both himself and the inhahUed world, if indeed it be 
rightly so called any longer I Earth truly has been fully 
aensible of her loss, and has honoured the hero by an ap- 

* 

^ An allneion to the trBSiment Meximue wet receiving at the sMOMnt. 
At iie hsd made himeelf specially obnoxious to the Christiane, theee 
chargee of embeiilenient wore brought againet him in order to Aurnieh a 
Pfvtezt fbr tortaring him to death. 
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propmte shearing off of her treesee, shaking off, as a 
horse doth his rider, so manj and snch great cities.^ In 
Palestine seyeral ; of the Libyans all and eyery one. 
IVostrate lie the largest towns of Sicily, prostrate all of 
. Ghreeoe saye one ; the fiiir Nioaaa lies in mins ; the city, 

pre-eminent in beanty, totters to her fall, and has no con- 
fidence for the time to come ! These are the honours paid 
to him by Earth, or if yon choose, by Neptune himself; 
bot on the part of the Seasons, famines and pestilences, 
destroying idike man and beast, jnst as though it were not 
lawful for creatures upon earth to enjoy health now that he 
has departed I What wonder then is it, if such being the 
•. state of things, many a one, like myself, deems it a loss 
^ T^ \_ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^^ befare 1 jand yet I for my part had begged 
the gods not to honour this admirable man after such 
fashion, but rather with a progeny of children, adyanced 
old age, and length of reign. But of that Lydian king, 
Joye, with bloodstained hands, one of his race reigned for 
nine-and-thirty years, another for fifty-seyen (B. 622) ; 
and the murderous guardsman * himself for forty all but 
two : but to ihii prince thou hast granted only to touch 
upon his third year' on the higher throne — a man whom 
thou oughtest to haye thought worthy of a longer, or at 
any rate, no shorter life than the great Gyrus ; for like 
him he had presenred for his subjects the institutions of 
their finthers. 

But stop, tor when I reflect upon the reproof which he 
administered to his weeping friends in his tent, I see him 
disapproying of this complaining part of my oration, and I 
fSaney that he, deeoending hither, were it allowed, would 
use to us language such as this : **Te that are lamenting 
the filial blow, and my death in the flower of youth, if ye 

* li the sbUUDs of JuM, ass. 

" Gygss, who had bs<B captain of thsgqsid to King Csndsolci, whom 
' ks SMDoHod, ond Qforpod his throat. 

* Bookoaiag ftosi tho death of CooslantfaM in ths fpriog of SSI, to bii 
hitesnuMrofSSa. 
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deem it a worse thing to dwell with the gods than to dwell 
with men, ye are not in your right senses : but if ye sup- 
pose that I haye not been admitted to that region, ye are 
entirely in the dark, and appear to me to be in a most un- 
reasonable condition of mind, for ye are entirely un« 
acqaainted with the yery person whom ye belieye you 
know most intimately. Neither let my falling in battle, 
and by the steel, be accounted by you a bad end — so fell 
Leonidas, so fell Sarpedon, so Epaminondas, so Memnon, 
children of the gods. If my time on earth grieyes yon by 
its shortness, let Alexander, the son of Joye himself, bring 
jou consolation.*' Thus would he speak — but I, what 
shall I haye to add to his words P One thing only, the first 
and greatest (B. 623). The decrees of the Fates are not 
to be oontroyerted ; and. perhaps a Fate goyems the 
Roman empire, of the same kind as ruled the Egyptian of 
old : and since it was ^ordained that ih%$ of ours should 
come to a bad end, and this man stood in the way by his 
bringing in prosperity, he has made way for the career of 
worse men in order that they should not escape faring as 
badly as they deserye.^ Secondly, let us consider with 
ourselyes another point, that although he hath departed 
young, yet it is after haying surpassed in his performances 
the longest leng^ of reigns, for whom does Idstory record 
as haying done so many, and such great things, though he 
liyed thrice as long P It behoyes us therefore, haying bis 
glory in place of himself, to bear his loss, and not to 
grieye on account of his end, more than we were rcgoioed 
before that loss. This is he who at once is absent from the 
Roman world, and yet presides oyer it ; who has left his 
corpse on hostile ground, and yet his own land under his 
soyereignty, and equally powerful to insure uniyersal 
tranquiili^ now that be is absent as when he was with us. 
For neither hath the barbarian grasped his weapons with- 

' He hat made way for the innoratort, in ocdtr that they may eaa 
tbe frviti of their own derioM. 
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out liis willing it ; nor has a tingle tnmnlt broken oat at 
home, snoh as has frequently been made by daring spirita, 
eTon when emperors hare been present. And yet, it 
is either love or fear that oanses this ; or more properly 
speaking, if fear oheoks the enemy, and lore the snb- 
jeot, assnredly there is good oanse to admire the hero on 
either aooonnt— his striking terror into his adyersaries, 
and his inspiring aflfeotion into his friends ; or rather, if 
yon please^ his filling both parties with both feelings at 
onoe. 

Let this refleotion, therefore, remore some of yonr grief ; 
and in addition to it, this other, — ^that none of those of old 
time is able to say to himself ^t he had been mled oTor 
by a better sorereign. For what other ever had a better 
right to reign P that is, if it be right that he who exoels the 
rest in pmdenoe, in ability to speak, and all other rirtaes, 
shoold oommand those less aooomplished than himself (B. 
624). The man in person we shall no more be able to see, 
bat we oan pemse his books, so nomeroas, and all written 
with skilL And yet the greatest part of those who have 
grown old in writing, have shnnned more branches of 
literatnre than jnst so many as they hare yentored to 
treat npon ; whence they have reaped less credit for what 
they haye done, than blune for what they haye not written 
abonti. Bat He, at one and the same time, carrying on 
wars and composing books, hath left behind him works in 
eyery descriptions of literatnre ; in all of them surpassing 
all competitors, bat his own works in that of ** Epistles.*' 
Taking np these books I procnre myself some consola- 
tion ; by the aid of these, his offspring, yon will be able to 
bear year sorrow ; for these has he left behind him to 
the world in the place of children, and which time 
will not be able to obliterate along with the coloars in 
his portraits. And since I haye silnded to portraits^ 
aiany cities haye placed him by the side of the statnes ot 
the gods* and do honour to him with the gods, and 

* Tkis iMi wqr bt oooBMttd whh tbs IMM of the Uttk DMckla bear- 



already many a one has asked in prayer for some blessing 
from him, and has not been disappointed: so eyidently 
hath he ascended up unto them, and receiyed a share in the 
powers of those aboye (R. 625). Very much in the right, 
therefore, were they who were near upon stoning the first 
who brought news of his death, as one that slandered 
a god. Consolation, too, comes to me from the Persians 
representing, in pictures, the eyents of his inyasion; for 
they are said to haye likened him to a thunderbolt, and to 
paint a thunderbolt with his name written below ; thereby 
intimating that he had infiicted upon them calamities be- 
jodH the power of mere human nature. 

fiarth, in the suburbs of Tarsus in Cilicia, has receiyed 
his <x>rpse — the place ought rather to haye been the garden 
of the Academy by the side of the tomb of Plato, so that 
the same rites might be paid to him by youths and teachers 
as are paid to Plato himself; to make in his honour songs, 
in his honour odes, and eyery species of oommemoratiye 
discourse: in setting out to war to inyoke as helper 
against the barbarians Htmj who, being able to discoyer 
all the future by means of diyination, made it his business 
to discoyer whether he should do harm to the Peniam^ but 
did not trouble himself to know whether he should himietf 
return home in safety — thereby preying that he was 
anxious for glory, not for life. To be goyemed by such 
▼irtue as his was indeed the greatest of all happiness ; but 
siiioe we are bereft of it, we mast make his glory the 
medicine of our grief, and must swear boldly and with the 
gods to back us, laying our hands upon his tombstone, 
that he is more to be blessed^ than by any of the 
barbarians are those reputed the most just amongst them. 

hig Jiilimn'e heed m the character of Serapis, the god of the Shadee, 
and therefore an appropriate type for a meiiiento-|»eoe. 

' pS>X»¥ hXioywt something seems lost h ers the sense may, how- 
ever, he « we ona safely swear that he is more worthy of pmlee, than eny 
prince amongst foreigiiers most celebrated for his jostios * iiS., Cjrms, 
D^iooespSohnoo, ZamoWis, ke. 
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«8 w>i«m' nri«B4L oiiTKW upos tai EMPiKOB rouui. 

a3*^^?^ "^ ?^*''^ ^^P'* <^ ■*"*^«. fcwooiate of 
ctoihwl Othon tl»t dMt fill bnt a little spot of earth by 
tS ^^r ^' ,**•* ^^°^^ mlabited irorld with ftdmiration ' 
(it. 626.) O thoQ who hMt oonqaered foreimere bj thy 
brtUei, th7 ooluitrjmen withont fighting! then that 
Mt mm to bo regntted by faihera than their own loat 

£r^^!?r"' P*^*" *>«>»>«* done gwNit things. 
tat w«rt AatA to do atill greater I thon deftS 
Of godi,ai»d oonTerMF with god«I thon that didat 

JoIml»to^ out of my eloqnonoe, m.«. a. it ij 
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UPON THE SOVBREION SUS. ADDRESSED TO 
SALLUST. 

T T ia my opinion that the present subject intereats all i 

" Wbuenr brsathes, knd more* npoD ths auth," 

all that are endowed with existenoe, with a rational aoul, 
ud with a mind ; bnt that above all others it intereata 
Mj/fd/, inasranoh as I am a votary (jhtaSbf) of the Sbd. 
Of whioh fact I posaees the moat certain eridenoea in my 
own case ; bnt one instance, which it ia allowable to 
adduce, ia the following: — From my earliest infancy I 
woa possessed with a strange longing for the solar raya, so 
that when, as a boy, I oast my eyes upon the ethereal 
splendour, my soul felt seiied and carried up ont of itself. 
And not merely was it my delight to gue upon the solar 
brightness, bnt at night also whenerer I walked ont 
in clear weather, disregarding all else, t used to fix 
my eyes upon the beauty of the heavena ; so that I neither 
paid attention to what was said to me, nor took any notice 
of what waa going on. Oo this aooonnt, people used to 
think me too much ^Y«a to such pnrauits, and far too in* 
quiaitiTe for wj age : and they even snspeoted mo, long 
befbre my be^rd waa grown, of praotising divination by 
means of the heavenly bodies. And yet at that time no 
book oa the aulgeot had Uleo into my hauda, and I waa 
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nttorly ignorant of wh»t that aoisnoe meant Bnt whal 
ate ii it to quote thesa matten, when I lure still ttnnger 
things to mention j if I ehould mention what I at that 
tuna dionght about th« gods P But let obUrion ^it upon 
ttat epoch of darkneaal How the radiance of neaven, 
diSuad all ronnd me, used to lift np my son) to iu own 
OOBtemplation I to soch a degree that I disoovered for 
mjself that the moon's motion was in the opposite direc- 
tion to that of the rest of the ajstem, long before I met 
wUi any works giyiag Qie philosophy of snoh matters. 
Wha* I hare said mnst be taken as eTidence of this. And 
traJy do I tnrj the felioity of that man who, being 
endowed with a body sprang from a holy and prophetic 
seed, IB able to unlock the treasnres of ^Uoeophy : bnt 
neither do I nnderralne that state and condition to which 
I have myself attained through the favonr of heaven, 
m that I hare drawn my birth from the family to which it 
has giren the empire, and possession of the world. 

Uj own.beUef is, if philosophers be entitled to any 
oredit, that the Sun is the ammon pantU of all men, to 
uae a oomprehenaiTe term. It is a trne prorerb, '■ Van 
begets man, and so does the Sun:" but mUi that 
luminary showers down upon earth, both out of himself, and 
out of the other gods : which souls show to what end they 
ware propagated by the kind of life that they panne: 
Bnt well la it for that man who, from the third genention 
baokwards, and a l<mg soooeasion of years, has been dedi- 
cated to the sernoe of this god; yet neither is that 
parson's condition to be despised who, feeling in his own 
natara that he ia a aemnt of this deity, alone, or with 
(bwM his side, shall baredeTotwd himself to his worship.' 
^ Dome then, and let u celebrate in the beet way we can 
tlw annirarMiy faatiTal.* which the imperial city is keep- 

|^f» "*f^,'7* «awh»dbmB>>wwsiiph toth»B™,wftkiath. 
PMM pndarts, im whU W bspa Meh day wiib Moiflc* to that 

• Bella lavlod,' Otembt Utk. tht origiB vf OiriKmH 
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iiig by SAorifices, with nnnsnnt splcndonr. And yet I foci 
how difficult it is for the human mind eren to form a con- 
ception of that Sun who is not risible to the sense, if onr 
notion of Him is to be derived from the Sun that is risible ; 
but to exjpreu the same iu language, howerer inadequately, 
is, pei'haps, beyond the capability of man [ To fitly explain 
Bu glory, I am rery well aware, is a thing impossible; iu ' 
landing it, howerer, mediocrity seoms the highest point to 
which human eloquence is able to attain. Nererthelees 
in that attempt may Hermes, presiding orer all knowledge, 
be our guide, together with the Muses and Apollo leader 
of their quire, for to Um belongs my theme ; and may 
they grant me to delirer such things oonceming the iui* 
mortal gods as shall be acceptable and well-pleoaing to 
tbemselres. What plan, therefore, of sotting forth His 
praises shall we pursoe P shall we treat of His nature and 
origin, His powers and inflnencee, both those that be mani- 
fwt to all, and those occult ; or of the diatHbution r>f 
blessings which He showers down so largely upon all 
worlds ; and by so doing, perchance, we shall not be nn< 
sDCcessAiI in the kind of praise that is moat acceptable unto 
Rim ? From this point therefore let us start. 

That dirine and all-beauteona World, which from the 
highest ranlt of Hearen down to the lowest Earth is held 
together by the immntnble proridenoe of Qod, and which 
has existed from all eternity, without creation, aud shall he 
tlgmai for o3X tune to com«, and which is not regulated by 
anything, except approximately by the T^i\ Sod>/' (of 
which the principle is the solar light) placed, as it were, 
on the second step below the world of tnteSiymot; and 
finally by the means of the " Sorereign of all thing*, 
around whom all things stand." ' This Being, whether 

Dkj--Jiilkn ma writiag at Antioch, ia the niddla of hit pnpsraUoM 
fcr tb* FuiiBn caapalgB. 

' AppvendythaMnaaith**'SoB]oftha WarUi' intiTtitiaUb*. 
tMsa (ba «««^ vosric aad th« Sapnma Ood, " Tb* Om." 

' Aa ntte ealb HiB ia Ui osMrsMd ^iMlt la DioairaiM thsToa^w. 
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properlj to be called **Tliat which is above compreheii- 
sion," or the '' Type of things existing/* or *' The One," 
(inasmuch as ETiHiy^ appears to be the most ancient of all 
things), or *^ ^S&Qjd[ood;" as Plato regolarlj designates Him, 
^Thiif then, is the Single Principle of all things, and which 
serres to the nniyerse as a model of indescribable beauty, 
gperftctioii, unitj, and power. And after the pattern of 
the primary substance that dwells within the Principle, He 
hath sent forth (nU of Himself, and like in all things unio 
Himself, the Sun, a mighty god, made up of equal parts of 
intelligible and oreatiye causes. And this is the sense of 
the divine Plato, where he writes, *' You may say (replied 
I) that I mean the offspring of the Good, whom the Qood 
has produced, similar to itself; in order that, what the 
Good is in the region of intelligence, and as regards things 
only appreciable by the mind, its offspring should be the 
same in the region that is risible, and in the things that 
are appreciable by the sight.*' " For this reason I believe 
that theKji ikrof ihe Sun bears 'thTsame relation to things 
V MiMe as IVttft does to things intelligible. But this 
WTiolSf^ inasmuch as it emanates from the Model and 
** Idea " of the primal and supreme Good^ and exists froui 
all eternity around his immutable being, has received 
sovereignty also over the gods appreciable by the intellect 
alone^ and communicates to them the same good things, 
(because they belong to the world of intelligence), as are 
poured down from the Supreme Good upon the other 
olgects of Intelligence. For to these latter, the Supreme 
Good is the source, as I believe, of beauty, perfection, exis- 
tence, and union ; holding them together and illuminating 
them by its own virtue which is the **Idea " of the Good. 
The same things, therefore, does the Sun communicate to 
tUngs intelligible^ over whom he was appointed by the 
Good to reign and to oqmmand: although these were 

* Reterlag lo the emsnitjon hom the Good, shore deseribed bjr 
Phto } sad sfpsMU^ what JuUsa hss dsiifiiaied in the beginniiif Si tht 
•• fifth Bdiy.** 



created and began to exist at the same moment with him- 
self. And this, I think, was done, in order that a certain 
Principle which possessed the '* Idea " or pattern of the 
Good, and exercised the principle of Good towards the in- 
telligible gods, should direct all things according to intelli- 
gence. And in the third place, this visible disk of the ^ 
Sun is, in an equal degree, the source of life and preserva- * 
tton to things visible, the objects of sense ; and everything 
which we have said flows down from the Great Deity upon 
the xnteLligihle gods, the same doth this other vUibU deity 
communicate to the objects of sense. Of all this there are 
clear proofs, if you choose to investigate thiugs non- 
apparent by the means of things that are visible. For 
example, first take his ligld — is it not an incorporeal and 
divine image of what is transparent in its action P and the 
very quality that we term '' transparence," what else is it, 
to speak generally, but the property that goes with all the 
elements, and is their approximate form P and which is 
neither corporeal, nor composite, and does not destroy the 
natural properties of the body with which it goes. For 
this reason it is wrong to call heai a property of it,^ or cold 
its opposite ; or to liardne$$^ $ofUie$$^ or any other distinc* 
tiou perceptible by the tovcK nor, again, must we attribute 
to it either 9Cmi or iatie. For the quality in question is 
the object of the $iglU alone, which is brought into play by ^ 
the instrumentality of light. But light is a form of this, 
as it were of a material substance, diffused through bodies. 
But of that light which is incorporeal, the most perfect 
part and as it were the fiawet^ are the solar rays. The 
Phoenicians who from their sagacity and learning possess 
great insight into things divine, hold the doctrine that 
this universally diffused radiance is a part of the ** Soul of 
the Stars." This opinion is consistent with sound reason : 
if we consider the light that is without body, we shall per- 



^ The light of the 8ao. 

' Or, as we ahonld say, ** qai m siis n ee 
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^eire that of such light the sonroe oannot be a body^ bat 
rather the simple adUm of a mind, which spreads itself by 
means of illnmination as far as its proper seat ; to which 
the middle region of the heavens is oontignons, from which 
place it shines forth with all its yigonr and fills the 
heaTcnly orbs, illuminating at the same time the whole 
nniyerse with its divine and pare radiance. The eSbcts 
that redound fh>m this Power upon the gods themselyes, 
hare been already slightly touched upon, and I will shortly 
return to the subject. When we #00 things, this action has 
the name of ** Sight," but the effect is of no value unless it 
obtains the influence and assistance of the light. For can 
anything be the object of sight, unless it be first brought 
under it| like the raw material to the workmau, that it may 
receive its form P In the same manner, the things that are 
by their nature objects of the sight, unless they be brought 
together with light before the instruments of seeing, 
cease altogether to be objects of sight. Since, therefore, 
both to the Men, in order that they may see, and to the 
otgeets sesn^ in order that they may be visible, this god 
gives the powers, it follows that he constitutes by his own 
action botti tight and the otjjeeU of sight. ** Perfections " 
consist of Form and Essence ; this definition, however, 
may be too abstruse. But a fact patent to all, learned 
equally with unlearned, philosophers and uneducated, is 
the influence which this deity possesses in the world at his 
rising and at his setting ; how he produces day and night, 
and how he manifestly transforms and regulates the state 
of this creation— an influence assignable to no one of 
the other planets. From these considerations ought we 
not to draw conclusions respecting matters more beyond 
the reach of man: that is to say, respecting the existence 
of those beings that are divine, and olgects of the intellect 
alone, who exist invisible above the heavens, and derifs 
ibmr fulness from that •'l>pe *' of Good, Him whom all 
the host of the stars follow, and whose nod that whole 
flunily (of deities), whom he governs hj his providence^ 



fiftil not to obey. For the planets round about him (the 
Sun), as though he were their king, lead on their dance, 
at appointed distances from him pursue their orbits with 
the utmost harmony ; they make, as it were, pauses ; they 
move backwards and forwards (terms by which those skilled 
in astronomy denote these properties of the stars) ; and 
then, in proportion to her distance from the Sun, how • 
doth the Moon increase or wane ! — things patent to all. . 
And each being the case, is it not reasonable to suppose 
that a more ancient system, corresponding to this visible 
arrangement of Nature, exists in the case of the deities 
who are only conceivable by the mind ? From all this, 
therefore, we must gather the powerful and perfecting 
trath, that the olg'ect which enables things to tee that are 
endowed with the sense of sight, the same object renders 
these things perfect by means of his own light, whilst the" 
creative and productive power arises from his changes as 
he moves around the universe : and that capacity for em- 
bracing all things at once is the effect of what is so appa- 
rent in his movements ; namely, the harmony of all in 
one and the same thing. The Oara^re-point comes firom 
himself^ as being central ; whilst the circumstance of his 
being placed for king amongst the objects of intellect is the 
result of his station amongst the planets. If we perceived 
these, or other similar properties, to exist in any other of 
the visible deities, certainly we should award him the first 
place amongst them. If, however, he should have nothing 
in common with them, except this power of doing good, 
which he communicates unto all, then we ought to acqui- 
esce in the reasoning of the Egyptian priests, who raise 
altars to the Sun coi^'ointiy with Jupiter ; nay, rather we 
should assent to Apollo himself (long before them), who 
•its on the same throne with Jove, and whose words are, 

" One Jo?t, one Pluto, one Sua is Serapis." 

From which we must conclude that the sovereignty of the 

^ Is ftimisbed by himself. 
Q 
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Sun ud of Jninto' unongst the dflitWB that ue i 
•intcUeot u held in ownmon, or r»thw ia one &nd i 
For this reoson Plato seems to me to be right i: 
¥laio%pmndaiU(ffi¥iiut)Aaiy, TbeMunegodwet 
<* SeiKpia," tibot is, 'Ai^ " Invisible," cle&rlj be 
is the obfflst o^ the intttttct alons : np to whom (il 
that the sools ascend of snoh ob hare led the 
most righteons lires. We most not suppose him 
the terrible being that Table describes him; bo 
and boneTolent one, who oompletelj frees sonls : 
trammels of Birth; for from nailing them dowi 
bodies, and punishing acd exacting retribntion fn 
olreodj released from the bod; : bat on the ooni 
direote them in their upward oonrse, and oorr 
aloft to the Intelligible World. This doctrine is 
being of modem origin ; those most ancient poets 
•nd Hesiod, are already possessed thereof — whet 
OOnoeiTed it tbrongh their own sagooit;, or whet 
prophets, thej derired the truth from some snp< 
■ouoe, mnst be oondnded from the fact itself. Fo 
in deeoilnng the genealogj of the Son makee him 
^ the olbpiing of Hjperion and Thea ; hj which oo 
almost dire^j deolores that he is the son of the 
•nd M-Mrpiutimg Qodhead : for what else oan w 

1 JoUaa M iM hn« te Init* {a hi* mind PlDtardt's obssrvi 
ms ■stars of (Mrls as idntiB«d wilh FlaU (- B* Iiide •< 
Ltxix.) t *■ It dauurbs the Bind of lbs rulgar wbaa thsjr gst 
ikst the Mwnd sad tnlj ho); (Mrii dmUi te tlw Mith, ud 
ssfth, iAm MS hlddf rtis corpiH of saeh s« issm (obsne 
Md. ... Bat lbs iooli otmn ben bslow, «aTelopMl In bod 



mttjMoaojkj. But wbsn tb^ an Ml frse and Bign 
VbtsilMS, InfUbb, Imtaaibk, and Oood, Om dotb this g< 
Tudw aodKi^lD tb»»t Ibs7 bsni, aallwm, apon hiu, 
ir bafsf Htiatsd, and Ig^ Ibr, that Bw 



l7perion"r> And as fbr **The»," 
ixcept the most divine of all things P 
tpoae any corporeal oonjnnction or 
-all which are merely the sportJTe 
mnst hold the father and the pro- 
I something moat divine and snper- 
latnre is He who is above all things, 
reason of whom, all things do snb- 
8 him by his bther's name, ** Hype- 
>w that he is tjidependeni, and not 
imi' For Jupiter, as the poet tells, 
er gods aooording to his will and 
■ master ; bnt when thti deity declares 
1 Olympns on acconnk of the impions 
IS of Ulysses, Jnpiter swears :^ 
M witb tb* aea and earth togethar." 
«n him with o&awis or ptnoiuU t*io- 
•o avenge him npou the aathors of 
s him to continne to give light to 
else did Homer signify by this fable 
besides being totally independent, 
er of petfeetitiff ? For wherefore do 
D need of him, unless that he, by in- 
itanoe and essence the illumination 
^ he may communicate to them the 
he good things that we have already 

Jddo wnt Um nnwaarlsd Son 
li* unwilling oourta to ran." 

t IbM goM orer, or sbors." 
a Mcond mom of " oTtritsping all bounds.' 
lokiglM Julian fcund axaaplM men tban 
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has no other signifioanoe than that, in oonaeqnenoe <A 
darkness being spread orer the earth, men supposed it to 
be night befbre its time. And of the same goddess we 
read in another passage of this poet : — 

** Durknefs profoond great Jnno aent befon.'' 



Bnt let ns now dismiss these poetical fictions; because 
with what is diyine they hare mingled much of human 
alloj ; and let us now consider what the deitj has de- 
olarad concerning himself and the other gods. 

The region surrounding the Barth has its existence in 
Tirtue of 6tr^ From whom then does it receiye its eiemittf 
and imperishability, if not from him who holds all things 
together within defined limits, for it is impossible that the 
nature of bodies (material) should be without a limit, in- 
asmuch as thej cannot dispense with a Final Cause, nor 
exist through tk&mH^e: For if things should be created 
out of what preriouslj existed, whilst nothing is again 
refunded into that same source — the material for such 
creation would in time come to an end. But this deitj, 
as he reyolTCS inih a defined and reg^ar motion, by 
kindling this nature, stimulates and renews the same, 
whilst bj his receding to a distance he weakens and 
destroTS it^ or else animates its nature bj impressing 
motion upon it, and transfusing life out of himself; 
whilst when he deserts the same objects, and turns his 
influence in another direction, he occasions the destruc- 
tion of the things that are destroyed — ^the good effects 
that emanate from the same source are equidlj di£Fbsed 
upon the earth. Diflbrent regions become partakers in 
these benefits in different ways ; so that neither their pro- 
duction comes to an end, nor does the Deity confer his 
blessings upon the recipient world with any degree of 
Tariation. For where the tyhttamce is the same, so is the 
moUom thereof, in the case of Dirine Powers ; especially 
with him who is king of them all, namdy, the Sun ; of 
whom the motion is the most simple amongst all the 
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bodies that moTO in a contrary direction to the world, which 
fact that most excellent philosopher, Aristotle, adduces 
to proTC the superiority of that luminary to the others. 

But, further, the other intelligible Powers exercise a by 
no means imperceptible infiuence upon our earth — but 
what of that, for we do not exclude them when we give 
the firet rank to the deity in question P In fact, we en- 
deavour to draw conclusions from things evident concern- 
ing things that are abstruse and not apparent For which 
reason, in^the same way as the Sun perfeeie the influence 
and virtue which descend upon the earth from the other 
powers, and modifies and applies the same to himself, or 
rather to the universe, so have we good grounds to infer 
the existence of a similar arrangement and co-partnership 
of the same powers in the things that are not apparent to 
the sense— namely, that the influence of the Sun holds the 
chief place amongst these also, whilst the rest act in con- 
cert with him. But as we have laid it down that he holds 
the middle place amongst the inttUigiUe Powers (which 
are themselves intermediate), I pray the Sovereign Sun 
himself to grant me ability to explain the nature of the 
station that he holds amongst those in whose middle he is 
placed ! By the term «* middle " we are to understand not 
what is so defined in the case of things contrary to each 
other, as ** equi-distant from the extremes," as orange and 
dai^ broum in the case of colours ; lukewarm^ in that of 
hot and cold, and other things of the sort ; but the power 
that eoUecis and uniiee into one things dispersed, like the 
" Harmony *' of Empedodes, from which he completely 
excludes all discord and contention. What, then, are the 
things that the Sun unites into one, and in the midst of 
which he holds his station, as we have defined it P The 
answer is, the Sensible Powers that revolve around him as 
their centre, and the Immaierial and IniMigMe Powsrs 
that are with the *' Good,'* whose essence also is intelli- 
gible and divine, and multiplied in a manner of their own, 
without either passion or acoeesion. 
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In this manner, therefore, the intelligible and excellent 
rabstanoe of the sorereign Snn does not consist of anj- 
thing made np ont of ewtremei^ bnt is perfect in itself, and 
free from all admixture with other Powers, whether yisible 
or inTisible, whether intelligible or sensible. This is mj 
definition of the sense in which ** middle station '* ought 
to be understood ; but if we are to inyestigate particularl j 
this central station of his naturCi in its relation to first 
and lofi, although the sulgect be not an easy one to ex- 
plain, noTertheless let us endearour to treat it to the best 
of our ability. 

The one absolutelj, the Intelligible, the oyer Pre- 
existing, comprehending all the uniyerse together within 
the OfM^— naj, more^ is not the whole world One Hying 
thing* — all and eyerjwhere full of life and soul, perfect 
and made up out of parts likewise perfect P Now of this 
douUe unity the most perfect part (I mean of the TJnitj in 
the IiUdUgible World that comprehends all things in One, 
and of the Unitj encompassing the Senaible Worlds that 
brings together all things into a single and perfect nature) 
is the perfection of the soyereign Sun, which is central 
and single, and placed in the middle of the intermediate 
Powers. But coming after this, there exists a certain 
connection in the Intelligible World with the Power that 
orders and arranges all things in one. Does not the 
essence of the F^ Body, which is turned, as it were bj 
a lathe, in a circle, moye around the heayens, and is that 
which holds together all the parts, and binds them to one 
another, uniting what is naturall j united ^ amongst them 
and also those parts that mutually affect each other.' 
These two essences, which are the causes of mutual attrac* 
tion and of union (whereof the one manifests itself in the 
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Intelligible, the other in the Sensible creation) does the 
Sun thus concentrate into one. Of the former he imitates 
this power of embracing and containing all things in the 
Intelligible creation, inasmuch as he proceeds from that 
source ; whilst he goyems the latter, that which is per- 
ceptible in the world of Sense. Perhaps, therefore, the 
self-existent principle, which existed first in the Intelli- 
gible creation, and lastly in the Visible bodies of the 
heayens, is owner of the intermediate, self-created essence 
of the soyereign Sun, from which primal creatiye essence 
there descends upon the yisible world the radiance which 
illuminates the uniyerse. 

And again, to consider the subject in another light, 
One indeed is the Creator of all things, but many are the 
creatiye powers reyolying in the heavens ; we mast, there- 
fore, place the influence of the Sun as vniermediaie with 
respect to each single operation afiecting the earth. More- 
over, the principle productive of Life is vastly super- 
abundant in the Intelligible World ; our world, also, is evi- 
dently full of generative life. It is therefore clear that the 
life-producing power of the sovereign Sun is intermediate 
between these two, since the phenomena of Nature bear 
testimony to the fact ; for some kinds of things the Sun 
brings to perfection, others of them he brings to pass, 
others he regulates, others he excites, and theire exists 
nothing that, without the creative influence of the Sun, 
comes to light and is bom. And, furthermore, if we 
consider the Sun*s unpolluted, pure, and immaterial 
essence— where nothing from wiUiout approaches, and 
nothing of a different nature has part ; but which is full 
of its own undefiled purity ; and also his nature in the 
uniyerse, as regards the Body that revolves in a circle 
about the planets which are all free from admixture, must 
be homogeneous in the extreme and composed of an unde- 
filed and divine body. We shall from all these considerations 
lay down that the essence of the sovereign Sun, being pure 
and unmixed, is intermediate between the two— the im- 
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material Pniitj in the Intelligible World, and that part 
ezisting in the Visible World which is nndefiled and without 
mixtore as regards birth and oormption, and of pnre 
homogeneonsness. A yery weighty argument is this — 
nameljy that neither does the light which descends from 
thenoe, chiefly upon the world, mix itself with anything, 
nor admit of dirtiness or poUntion, bnt remains entirely, 
and in all things that are, free from defilement, admixture, 
and suffering. Besides, we must pay attention to the 
other kinds of phenomena, both to the Intelligible, and 
yet more to the Sensible— whatever are connected with 
matter, or will manifest themselyes in relation to our 
subject. Here, again, the Intelligible is the centre of the 
species that lie around the mighty Sun, through whose 
means the species connected with Matter are benefited, 
inasmuch as they would be unable either to exist, or to 
subsist, unless ihey be helped by him as regards their 
existence. Besides, is not he the author of the separation 
of Species and of the combination of Matter P He not 
merely allows himself to be fn$fUaUy conceived, but to be 
an object of the iighi^ for the distribution of his rays over 
the whole world, and the unity of his light, demonstrate 
the oreatire and separating powers of his mode of action. 
And as there are still numerous visible benefits con- 
nected with the essence of this deity, which surround that 
which is intennediate between the Intelligible and the 
Sensible powers, let us pass on to his final and visible 
conclusion. The fint degree of his, contains as it were the 
model and the substance for a pattern to the Solar Angels 
who are stationed around the lowest world. After this 
eomes thai which is generative of things perceptible to 
Sense: of which the more refined part contains the source 
of heaven and the stars, whilst the inferior part superintends 
generation, containing from all eternity within itself the 
uq^enerated essopoe cf generation. To explain, however, 
•vsfything relating to tite nature of this deity, is beyond 
the power of man, even though the god himself should 
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grant him the ability to widenfand it : in a case where it 
seems, to me at least, impossible even mentMy to conceive 
all its extent. And now that we have discussed so much, 
we must put as it were a eeal upon this sutgeot ; and to 
stay a while and pass on to other points no less requiring 
examination. What then is this seal ; and what comprises 
everything, as it were in a summary of the conception 
concerning the nature of the god P May He Himself inspire 
our understanding when we attempt briefly to explain the 
iource out of which he proceeded ; and whcU he is himself; 
and with what effecU he fills the visible world. It must 
therefore bejju.d .down that the sovereign Sun proceeded 
j^n ihe'One Ood^ — One out of the one Intelligible world ; 
hels StfttiOlied in the middle of the Intelligible Powers, 
according to the strictest sense of ** middle position ; " 
bringing the last with the first into a union both har- 
monious and loving, and which fastens together the things 
that were divided : containing within himself this means 
of perfecting, of cementing together, of generative life, and 
of the uniform existence, and to the world of Sense, the 
aathor of all kinds of good; not merely adorning and 
cheering it with the radiance wherewith he himself illu- 
mines the same, but also by making subordinate to him- 
self the existence of the Solar Angels ; and containing 
within himself the unbegotten Cauee of things begotten ; 
and moreover, prior to this, the unfading, unchanging 
source of things eternal. 

All, therefore, that was fitting to be said touching the 
nature of this deity (although very much has been passed 
over in silence) has now been stated at some length. But 
since the multitude of his qualities, and the beauty of his 
effects have been passed in reriew, it_remains for us 
to glance at the superabundance of the theories that haver 
been started concerning the nature of this god, because 
ss divine objects, when they come forth into the light, 
are naturally multiplied, owing to the excess and the 
fecundity of the life that is in the same. But what, I 
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beseech jon, nhM we do when we strip onrselyes to 
swim a sea without a shore, haying hardlj, and much 
to oar content, recoTcred onr breath after the discourse 
already pronounced P Nevertheless let us trust in the 
god and take courage, and make an attempt to handle the 
•ubject. 

As a general rule, all that has been hitherto advanced 
respecting the nature of this deitj, must be understood to 
refer to his properties : for the nature of the god is not one 
thing, and his it^luefiee another : and trulj, besides these 
two, his energy a third thing : seeing that all things which 
he trtZZf, these he it, he can^ and he tDorke. For neither 
doth he teiU that which he is not; nor is he without 
strength to do that which he wilU ; nor doth he tcUl that 
which he cannot effect. Now this is verj different in the 
case of men, for theirs is a double nature mixed up in one, 
that of soul and bodj ; the former divine, the latter full of 
darknesi and obscuritj : hence naturally arise warfare and 
discord between the two. For this reason Aristotle re- 
marks that neither our pleasures, nor our pains harmonize 
with each other within us : for the one part of our nature 
being in opposition to the other parts, pain is the result 
But with the deities there is nothing of the kind, for their 
essence is that which is good, and that too uninterruptedlj, 
not sometimes one thing, sometimes another. In the first 
place, therefore, as we stated when attempting to describe 
his being, it must be borne in mind that we lay this down 
as regards his qwdUiee and his effecie^ since in matters of 
this kind the discussion has a natural tendency to contra- 
dict itself. Everything, therefore, that we are going to 
consider under the title of j^tioIiiiM and energies^ tdl these 
must be regarded as emetence^ and as effBCie. For there are 
Powers of kindred nature with the Sun, crowning the un- 
polluted being of that god« multiplying themselves around 
him in the world, though existing in uniformity. Listen, 
therefore, to what those say who do not look up to heaven, 
Hke so many horees or oxeii« or any other irrational or un- 
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taught animal, but who investigate the unseen through the 
medium of the visible Nature. Besides, if agreeable to 
jou, let us consider his supra-mundane powers and ener- 
gies, and as they are infinite in number, take a few of 
them for subjects of discussion. The first of his powers is 
that by which bringing together into one and the same 
thing the whole intelligible existence through its whole 
extent, that is to say, the extremities thereof, he converts 
it into One : a thing which is clearly discernible in the 
case of the visible world, how that fire and earth being 
wrapped together, air and water, which are in the middle, 
form the bond between the extremes : this fact we may 
reasonably take as a guide in the case of the nature 
of bodies that is beyond the reach of Sense. That which 
possesses the final cause of generation is not itielf genera- 
tion ; so must we consider it as the law that, in the 
former case, the extreme causes, entirely separated from 
bodies,^ by means of certain intermediate agencies are by 
the sovereign Sun brought together, and made one around 
him : with him, too, concurs the creative power of Jupiter. 
On this account, as we have already stated, in Cyprus 
certain temples are founded and dedicated to them both 
coigointly. Nay, we call Apollo himself to bear witness 
to this statement (who certainly ought to know more 
about his own nature than anyone else), for he is co-exis- 
tent with the Sun, and communicates to him both the un- 
mixed character of things Intelligible, and the stability of 
his being, and the unchimgeableness of his energy. Nay, 
more, tUs deity, as is evident, by no means separates from 
the Sun the discriminating operation of Dionysos ; for he 
ever makes it subordinate to the latter ; and, by declaring 
him (the Sun) ** partner of his throne,'' he becomes to us 
the interpreter of the most beautiful thoughts by means of 
that deity. But how many are the final causes of union, 
the meet beautiful, which this deity contains within him- 

* Purely iminattrial. 
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self P The Son, that is, Apollo, is «' Leader of the Muses ; '* 
aod inasmnoh as he completes oar life with good order, he 
produces in the world JSieulapiiui ; for even before the 
world was, he had the latter hj his side. 

But were one to discuss the numerous other qualities 
belonging to this god, he would nerer arrive to the end of 
ihem. But we must content ourselves with considering 
his propertj of $eparaium (which also is prior to all bodies 
and is also prior to all risible energy) ; whence we must 
conclude that the soyereign power is one and the same of 
the Sun and Jupiter ; but that the singleness of thoughts, 
coupled with diyinitj and unchangeableness, we must 
adjudge to Apollo : whilst the separative power of ores- 
tion together with the power that directs this separation, 
belongs to Dionjsos, whilst the quality of the finest har- 
monj and intelligible unification we have already defined 
as belonging to the power of the ** Leader of the Muses ; ** 
whilst that which makes complete the harmony of all life, 
we suppose the prerogative of .^sculapius.^ 

Thus much then for his powers that are prior to the 
creation of the world, but his operation, which is of the 
same order with them, over the visible world, consists in 
the ftdly carrying out of what is good. For since he 
is the legitimate offspring of the Good, having received 
from Him the good portion entire, he distributes it 
amongst all the Intelligible deities, imparting to them 
their good^warhing and petfeci nature. This, then, is one 
of his operatiom. And the second operation of this god 
is the most exact distribution of IfUeUigMe Bean^tf 
sunongst the intelligible incorporeal species. For the 
generative principle which is visible in Nature (that 
which sums at generating in the Beautiful, smd at bring- 

* ThsSoBindApoUoanoMdaityintwoibiitosrUiiipowtrtbeloiig 
to Ub when cntitlid ** Diooyiot,'' othsft wbea ** MoM^elet,* othen 
sgaiB wkrn ** JBmnkfim,'' lliit deity or Nstorsl Foww, hie the 
Manet ia ths aalTens as tht planet Jupiter. 
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ing forth its birth), must necessarily be directed and pre- 
oeded by that Being who performs the same function in 
the Int^ihle Beauty, with full power and without inter- 
mission, that is, not to do so at one time, and at another to 
do the contrary ; or now to be generating, and then with- 
out generation: inasmuch as all things that here below 
are ocoanonMy beautiful, are so permaneally in the Intelli- 
gible world. We must, therefore, hold that the genera- 
tive final cause belonging to the Sun in the visible creation 
is preceded by the uncreated offspring existing in the 
intelligible and eternal Beauty, which offspring this deity 
contains, having also stationed it round about himself: to 
which likewise he imparts his perfect Intelligence, in the 
same manner as he imparts sight to the eyes by means of 
his own light : so, in the same way, by means of that 
InteUigtble pattern which he holds out (one far more con- 
spicuous, in truth, than his celestial radiance) doth he, as 
I think, furnish all the Intelligible Powers with the 
capacity to understand and to be understood. Another 
operation, equally worthy of our admiration, besides those 
jnst described, is discoverable with respect to that sovereign 
of the universe, the Sun — ^namely, that more benignant 
Fate which grants birth to angels, to genii, to heroes, and 
to those souls out of the common run, all which abide by 
the guidance of their Pattern and Type^ without giving 
themselves over to the tendency of their bodies. 

Now, therefore, the pre-mundane existence, the proper- 
ties, the operations, in celebrating the sovereign Sun, as 
far as our ability extended to extol his divinity, all these 
we have rehearsed with the utmost care. But since, as 
the saying goes, the eyes are more to be trusted than the 
ears (although they be less to be relied on, and more 
feeble than the intellect), let us now make an attempt 
to speak concerning his vieible operationt after first solicit- 
ing Arom him a moderate degree of success in such 
attempt 

The visible world has, as I have said, subsisted suround 
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from all eiemitj : and the Light also which Bnrroniicb 
the world has also its place from all eternitj/ not inter, 
mittentlj, nor in different degrees at different times, but 
oonstanUj and in an equable manner. But wbosoerer 
will attempt to estimate, as fiur as thought goes, this 
external Nature, hy the measure of Time, he will yeij 
easilj disoorer respecting the Sun, Sorereign of all 
things, of how many blessings he is, from all eternitj. 
the author to the world. I am aware that the great 
Plato himself, and after him, a man posterior to him in 
date, though not in mind, I mean lamblichus of Chalcis 
(who initiated us into other branches of philosophy, and 
also into thi$ bj means of his discourses), did both of then 
as fitr as hypothesis goes, take for granted the fact of i 
Creation and assumed the uniyerse to hare been, in a cer- 
tain sense, the Work of Time^ in order that the mo6t 
important of the effects produced by this Power, may be 
reduced into a shape for examination. But for myself, eo 
fiir inferior in force to those philosophers, such a libertr 
must not be taken in any way ; since it is certainly unsafe 
to assume, eren as far as bare hypothesis, any iemponl 
enaUon in the case of the world ; as also the illustrious 
hero lamblichus was of opinion.' Neyertheless, as this 
deity himself proceeds from an Eternal Cause, or, rather, 
has produced all things trom all eternity, by his dirine 
TC^tion, and with ineffable velocity, and with power not to 
be surpassed, baring begotten all things simultaneously ii 
l^e that now is, he hath allotted to himself the middle 
space of heaTen, as it were, for his more peculiar station, 
in order that he may equally ttom all sides distribute his 
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■ JvUan indtU upon this propotition ti being diaiiMtrk»UyoppoMdl» 
the ooHDogoiiiet of the Epieareana and the Christiana. 

* laaablidina, though for the oonTenience of discnasion he aaaimwdi 
tMiporal ercatioo, nerertheleea thoagfat soeh aamunptioo a very dia- 
feroea oae, and not to be attempted by any not paaaed-maatera fai pbih- 
ao|ihy^-«vidently ftaring the adTaatage aoeh an admiaeion wonU aM 
to the GhfiatiaB aida. 



benefits upon the gods that come forth belato him, and 
iogelher with him ; that he may direct the Seven,' and also 
the eighth revolution of the heavens. This ninth operation 
I assume to be the Oeneraiion eternally revolving in an 
amnterrnpted course of production and deatruction. As 
for the planets as they dance around him, it is evident that 
they have for the law of their movement in relation to this 
god, some such harmony as that just described to regulate 
their figures; and the entire heaven, making its parts 
everywhere harmonise with him, is filled with spirits 
emanating out of the Sun. For this god is ruler of Jive 
orbits in the heavens, and whilst traversing three out 
of these orbits, he produces in three the Oracei, themselves 
three in number, the remaining circles form the SccUet to 
the Balance of supreme Necessity. I am, perhaps, speak- 
ing unintelligibly to the Greeks * (jnat as ^ it were right 
only to speak of things commonplace and familiar to them), 
jet this point is not, as one might suppose, altogether 
strange to them. For what, I pray you tell me, are your 
Dioiourif ye very wise people that tiJre most things upon 
credit, without any examination ? Are they not called 
''alternate day-keepers " because it is not lawful for both 
of them to be visible on the same day P It is clear that you 
hear of this both yesterday and to-day.' In the next 
place, in the name of these same Dioscuri, let us mentally 
assume this very circumstance as applicable to a nature and 
an operation of a different kind, in order that what we are 
speaking about may not be unintelligible : yet, however 
much we investigate it, we shall not arrive at any exact 
result. For it is not true, what some suppose to be 
atated by theologians, that the two hemispheres of the 
universe possess a Idnd of B$a§on (xeyor) ; for in what 

' The aeven apherea, moving one vrithin the other, aa fully daacribad 
bj Plato, at the enci of hia •' RepnUick.* 
' Theae aatiological doctrinea being of Chaldean growth. 
* "ThiaianoDewatoyoa." 
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waj each of them is '^alternate " ^ it is not easj eyen to 
coDoeiTe, inasmBch as each day the increase in their 
TisiUe appearance takes place hj insensible degrees. Let 
US now examine the points in which we shall probably 
be thought bj some people to be introducing a noveltj. 
Those beings may properly be designated as ** alternate 
day-keepers,"' whichsoerer possess an eqnal portion of 
time ont of the Snn's passage over the earth, in one and 
the same month. Let anyone now see whether this 
** alternate day-keeping" does not apply to the other 
cycles, as well as to the tropical. Someone will reply 
that the case is not the same, because the former are 
always yisible ; and for those inhabiting opposite sides of 
the ^obe, the one tropical cycle is risible to the one half, 
the second to the other ; whereas in the case of the latter 
(cydes) those who behold tiie one, do not behold the other 
by any manner of means. Bnt not to waste time by dwell- 
ing too long npon the same snbject ; the San, by performing 
his retnms (solstices) in the manner known to all, becomes 
the parent of the Beammi : bnt did he never desert the poles 
at ail, he wonld be the «' Ooeanos,'* that Bnler of the doaUe 
snbstance. Perhaps what we are saying is somewhat unin- 
telligible P Homer has said the same thing before us :— 

<«OeeMi, to aU thingi made tlie souioe of life.** 

What» both of mortal, and (as he would say) *< of the 
blessed gods " P Tea^ Terily, for of all things nothing 
exists that is not by its substance the offspring of ocean.' 
Bnt why will you haTO me tell this to the Tulgarf 
Although better to haye been shrouded in silence, it 

* Beoaase tliey do not ohaiiga places with eaefa other day by day, boi 
by aa inperaepliblv motemeBt. 

* in|^^u^—tho andeDt title of the IXoeeiiri. 

* la other words the philoeopUoal dogma that flWfriethe souittof 
aUtUasi. Jallaa seeoM to aUade to the Egjpciaa DotioB (oftea dltd 
hj PlManh) that the 8aa was bora of watOT. 
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nevertheless has been spoken ; at all events I declare it, 
althongh all men will not readily receive the sarne.^ 

The solar disk moves over the space which has no 
stars, and is much more elevated than the fixed region ; 
in this way he will not occupy the centre of the planets, but 
rather of the " Three Motions," as they are called in the 
hypotheses taught in the Mysteries, if, indeed, such things 
are rightly to be termed •• hypotheses," or rather ought 
they not to be called "articles of fjiith" (Jby/wara), bnt 
what relates to the spheres, *« hypotheses " ? For those 
BO assert who have heard the same from the gods, or else 
from some mighty dscmons ; whereas the others [natural 
philosophers] make up a theory that is plausible from its 
agreement with visible phenomena. The latter, indeed, 
it is but fair to praise ; but whoso thinks it better to 
believe in the former [the teaching of the Mysteries] him 
do I both in jest and in earnest admire, and always 
have admired. Such therefore are their statements upon 
these points. Besides those I have meutioned, there exist 
a vast number of Powers in the confines of the heavens ; 
they have been discovered by those persons who do not 
contemplate the heavens carelessly and after the manner 
of brute beasts ; for the Sun cutting the three circles 
in four places, by reason of the communication with each 
of them of the zodiacal circle, again distributes this 
sodiac amongst the powers of twelve deities, and this 
again is subdivided into three, so as to make six-and- 
thirty. Hence, I think, there extends as far as ourselves 
downwards from heaven above, a triple descent of the 
Graces ; that is to say, from the circles which this god 
intersects in his course in four places, and so sends down 
the fourfold splendour of the Seasons, which in truth 
oooupy the turning-points of the times. In fact, the 
Graces in their representations upon earth imitate the 
figure of a circW whilst the " Giver of the Graces '* 

* The Ortcce, cksping each other round the neck, stand in the fiow^ 
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loiner uttered this by diTino oora 
«nimoiily»id, " poaeeMod by* g" 
qroken like » prophet in many pli 
'■ Ilonourt, tliU Pbatbo* >ni 
From Jnpitor, that i« to aay, wh. 
Bon, in the same way b« the botoi 
with tlie Son by meani of the lit 
toM. So, indeed, mnst we belio 
received her own being from hii 
perfect IntdUgBne*), binds togethe 
the Ban into unity, without confo 
Snn, Boveroign of the nniverse ; 
(ind distributes the streams of nn 
from the topmoat vaalt ' of bea 
cycles, aa far aa the region of ti 
being the most remote of the bodi 
goddess' has filled by the agem 
powered by which the Moon not 
Intelligible things that be aboee tl 
the Matter that ia below bcr, ai 
whatever is brutish, turbnlent, anc 
Athene gives good things— namt 
ing, and the creative arts ; and she 
I suppose, as being the founder of i 
the communication of her own wi 
^ Now for a few words about 
PhoBuician theologians agree in n 
work of creation with the Isst-mt 

• Th« Egyp^o Neith li rsgulwly *^ 
IwdT, iMDt fro^oiM •nd of tl« lwri«»ii t 
heifra. lo the priiiiUi»e Knor^wwth 
kMTvni. Tlw Al«"ndriM FUwoUti v 

• P«h»p» reftrring to Arbtolles state 
tbi loi»»r dwty, wlwnoe li«r sttributt, thi 
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beliere tliej are right. She, then, is the mingling together 
of the oelestial deities, and of the harmonj of the same, 
for the purposes of love and iini6oation. For she being 
near to the Snn, and mnninff her oonrse together with 
him, and approaching close to him, she fills the heayens 
with a good temperament, she imparts to the earth the 
generatire power, whilst she herself provides for the per- 
petnitj of generation of animals, of which generation the 
Sovereign Snn contains the final efficient cause. She, 
however, is joint canse with him, enthralling onr souls by 
the aid of pleasure, whilst she sheds down from the ether 
upon the earth her rajs so delightful and pure, more 
lustrous than gold itself. 

And yet, again, I wish to mete out a little more of the 
theology of the Phoenicians— whether to good purpose my 
argument will discover as it goes on. Those who inhabit 
Edessa, a place consecrated to the Sun, from time imme- 
morial, place on the same throne with him two gods called 
•• Monimos " aqd " Aiisos.*' By these names are under- 
stood (as lamblichus says, from whom I have borrowed 
these few things out of his abundance) by " Monimos " 
Merewry, by " Arises " Man, the assessor of the Sun, who 
also diffuses, as a channel, many blessings upon the region 
encompassing the earth. 

The operations therefore of this deity as regards the 
heavens are of the number above stated, and are efiected 
by the aforesaid agencies, reaching as far as the eztremcst 
boundaries of the earth. But aU that he operates in the 
region above the Moon it would be too tedious to recount 
in full. Nevertheless, these also must be told in a sum- 
maiy way : I am aware that I have already alluded to 
them when I recommended yo^ to view things unseen 
through the medium of natural phenomena, in the ques- 
ikm of the nature of the gods. My subject now demands 
that in this sequence I should express my opinions upon 
these points. 

In the same manner therefore as we have laid it dowa 



that the Sun holds the supremacy in the Intelligible 
world, having round about his own being, in one species, 
a vast multitude of gods (supposing him to have the same 
in the Sensible world), all of which move along their 
cTcrlasting and most felicitous course in a circle, so do 
we prove him to be Leader and Lord, imparting to and 
filling the whole heaven, as he does, with his own splen- 
dour, likewise with infinite other blessings that be invisible 
to us ; whilst the benefits commenced by the other deities 
ore brought to perfection by him ; nay, more, before this, 
these gods themselves were rendered perfect through his 
spontaneous and divine operation. And similarly it is to 
be believed that certain deities, held together by the Sove- 
reign Sun, are stationed about the region belonging to 
Birth,^ who govern the fourfold nature of the elements, 
and dwell, in company with the three superior species, 
round about the souls around which these same elements 
are fixed. And to the disembodied souls themselves of 
how many blessings is not He the source ! by his holding 
forth to them the means of examining themselves, by his 
correcting them with his justice, and purifying them with 
his brilliancy. Is it not He that stirs up and fans the 
fiame of all Nature, by imparting unto her the faculty of 
generation P Nay more, to the disembodied natures also 
He is truly the cause of their progress towards perfec- 
tion, for Man is generalled by Man and the Sun, as Aris- 
totle hath it The same opinion it behoves us to hold 
Inspecting the Sovereign Sun, in the case of all other 
things, whatever be the operations. And what ! doth not 
this deity produce the rain, the winds, and all that takes 
place in the upper regions, by making use of the double 
effect of evaporation, as it were for his raw material P For 
by his heating the earth he draws up the vapour and 

^ Meuiing, perhaps, the Milky Way, which ^farrobiut ileMiribet at 
the road taken by toult in their downward coiine for unkm with the 
body. 
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ftiiDM ; out of whioh are generated not only atmospherio 
changes, bat all the effects, both small and great, that go 
on nnder the earth. 

Bat whj do I dwell npon the same things when it is in 
mj power to adranee towards the end, after having sang 
all the beneBts that the San hath bestowed npon mankind? 
For we spring oat of him, and are nonrished from him. 

Farthermore, his more transcendental operations all the 

senrice he renders nnto seals, by releasing them from the 
bodj, and carrying them ap to the Beings that are cog- 
nate to the DiTinitj, whilst he lends them for Tehide of 
their safe retnm to their birthplace, the sabtile and elastic 
part of the dirine light— all this may be celebrated by 
others as it deserres : bat by m it mast rather be believed 
in than demonstrated. Snch things, however, as by their 
natnre are patent to all people, these we mast not be too 
laiy to set forth. Heaven, says Plato, was car first 
teacher of Philosophy ; for from thence we got the notion 
of the natnre of Numbm. The same Plato adds Day 
and Night, in the first place [to the list of teachers ; 
Mid secondly we gain the same notions] from the 
light of the Moon, the which is lent to this deity from 
the San. After this we advance still farther in this 
power of comprehension, everywhere having for oar aim 
M exact agreement with the teaching of this deity. 
As the same philosopher somewhere observes " that oar 
woe being faU of troable, the gods oat of compassion 
have given to as Bacchas and the Mases for allies." * 
Kow it has been proved by as abready that the Ban is 
the common leader of these deities, since he is sang of 
as the sire of Bacchas; and likewise is the "Leader 
of the Moses.'' And the Apollo who is joint-rnler 
with hun, hath he not given forth his Oracles in all 

.J ^"^^J^ phOowpliwiaf hit day, litre <«i6ct inPUOomm 
thu ^Wt taw,» ftr tbt sadMt tsgt it mnittaktbly thinking of wins 
--^ — la iWr ■oti sMitsfWittlc stats. 



parts of the earth? He has given to men inspired 
wisdom ; he has adorned states with religions and political 

insUtations. 

This god has civilized, by the agency of the Greek 
colonies, the greatest part of the habitable globe ; he has 
prepared it the more readily to snbmit to the Romans — a 
race possessing not merely a Grecian origin, bat also 
Greeks and who have established and maintained a creed 
as regards the gods that is thoronghly Greek from begin- 
ning to end ; and who, besides all this, have foanded a 
form of government in no way inferior to that of the 
best regalatcd states— even if of all the governments 
that have ever been tried, it bo not the very best ; from 
all which circnmstances, I think I have myself recognised 
the Roman state as being Greek both in its origin and in 
its government. Fartbermore, I make known nnto thee 
how He hath provided for the bodily health of as all, by 
having produced JUsctdapius^ the Preserver of the ani- 
verse ; and how he hath oommnnioated to us virtue of 
every kind, by sending down Aphrodite in company 
with Athene for oar gaardian ; having made it all but a 
law that no one should use copulation except for the end 
of generating his like. For this reason truly, according 
to his revolutions and seasons, do the various vegetable 
and animal races feel themselves stirred towards the 
generation of their kind. What need is there to magnify 
the glory of his rays, and of his light ? A night without 
moon, and without stars, how terrible is it 1 Let anyone 
reflect on this, in order that he may estimate how great a 
blessing is the light we derive from the Sun ! Although 
he affords the same light continuously, and not shared 
with Night, in the suitable regions reckoning upwards 
from the Moon, yet doth he grant men a respite from 
their toil through the intervention of the Night. But 
there would be no end to the discourse were one to 
attempt to enumerate everything of this sort, inasmuch 
as there. is no blessing in life that we have not received 
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fitMD this deitj— either complete, asd directly from him, 
or else indirectlj coming from him, but perfected bj 
the means of the other Powers. Our patron is he — 
for the Capitol in onr metropolis is occupied not merely 
by Jnpiter, conjointly with Yenns and Minerya— that 
Jnpiter, who is hymned as the " TTniversal Sire ^' — ^bni 
by Apollo likewise upon the Palatine Hill, Apollo himself 
— a name thns common to all, and belonging by right to 
them. Bnt how we nniversally and eyerywhere belong to 
him, as the sons of Romnlns and of ^neas, thongh I have 
mnch to say, I will bnt mention a few, and the best-known 
facts, ^neas sprung from Yenns, who is the agent of 
and akin to, the Snn. The actual founder of our city, 
tradition has deliyered down to be the son of Mars, con- 
firming the improbable tale by the miracle that followed 
his birth ; for a she-wolf gaye suck to the child, according 
to report. That Mars, called ** Asizos " by the natiyes of 
• Edessa in Syria, is the harbinger of the Snn, though I sm 
aware of the fact and haye already named, I shall for the 
present pass it by. For what reason is the wolf the 
attribute of Mars, rather than of the Sun P And yet they 
say that his annual reyolution is called '^Lycobas," 
Wdlf$'fcalk^ after this god ; and not only Homer so deno- 
minates it, but also other well-known poets ; as, more- 
oyer, the god himself, for he says at the end of a response 

** Hie twelremooth't ancient Lyecbas, in dtnce." 

Do you wish me then to adduce to you a stronger proof 
that the founder of our city was not merely gent doton from 
(the planet) Mars, but that perhaps to the creation of hU 
body aid was lent by some martial and generous dasmon — 
ihe one that, according to the legend, yisited Sylyia as 
she was cairying the lustral water to her goddess. And 
to make a general obseryation, the soul of the god Quirinus 
came down from the Sun. For in the same manner ss 
the exact conjunction of those bodiee which assign soye- 
voigBtyi.namelyi the Sun and Moon, brought him down 



upon earth, so did it carry up again to heaven that soul 
which it carried back again from earth ; when it elimi- 
nated the mortal part of his body by the fire of lightning. 
And thns manifestly, the goddess who is the creator of 
terrestrial phenomena, and who is in a special sense sub- 
ordinate to the Sun, took back again that Quirinus who 
was sent down upon earth through the agency of Minerva . 

Providence; for she carried him back, as he flew 

upwards from earth, unto the Sun, sovereign of the Uni- 
verse. Do you wish mo to adduce respecting the same 
matter the institution of King Numa ? The fire derived 
from the Sun is preserved unextinguished by virgins, 
agreemg with the difierent Seasons in number; which 
latter in truth guard the fire that was produced by the 
Moon, around the earth, by the influence of the Sun. I 
have yet a stronger proof to mention of this deity's exis- 
tence ; the actual working of the most divine sovereign. 
The montlis, by all mankind so to speak, are reckoned 
from the Moon ; we alone, and the Egyptians, count the 
days of the year according to the motions of the Sun. It 
after this I were to mention that we worship Mifhrat, 
and celebrate quadrennial games, I should be speaking 
of more recent institutions ; it is better therefore to con- 
fine myself to those of more ancient date in what I am 
going to add. The beginning of the annual cycle difierent 
nations calculate in difierent ways; some taking for it 
the vernal equinox ; others the middle point of Summer ; 
others again the end of Autumn. In all this they celebrate 
the most conspicuous blessings of the deity : in the first, 
the opening of the favourable season for work, when the 
earth blossoms and rgoices, with all the crops just spring- 
ing up. The seas do then become fit for navigation ; and 
the never-smiling and sulky face of Winter is transformed 
into a more cheerful aspect. The second sort have done 
this honour to Midsummer Day, as having it then in their 
power to rejoice securely over the success of their crops : 
the seed-crops being by this time got in, and the fruit* 
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erops already ripe» and the produce still hanging on the 
trees now drawing to matoritj. The third, yet more acnie 
than they, have established for the end of the year the 
most complete maturity and decay of all productions ; for 
this cause do they hold their annual festivals when the 
Autumn is now drawing to an end. But our ancestors, 
from the time of that most religious King Nnma, paying 
special honour to the god in question, cast aside the 
common practice, and as they were of superior under- 
standing, they recognised this deity, and settled to hold 
the New Tear*s festiyal in the present season, at what 
time the Sun returns to us, leaving the extreme distance 
of the meridian, and bending his course around Capricorn 
as his goal, moves from the South towards the North; 
being about to give us our share of his annual blessings. 
And that they have thus fixed the time of the New Year's 
festival out of an accurate understanding of the case, may 
be easily discerned from the following circumstance — they 
did not fix the festival upon the actual day when the Sun 
makes the turn [but on the day] ^ when it is apparent 
to all that he is making his progress from the South 
towards the North. For not yet known to them was the 
subtlety of those rules which the Chaldseans and Egyptians 
invented, but which Hipparchus and Ptolemy brought 
to perfection ; but they trusted to their senses, and followed 
the guidance of natural phenomena. And in this way, 
as I have said, the matter was discovered to be of such a 
nature by those who came after them. Immediately after 
the last month, which is Saturn's, and previous to the 
festival in question, we oelebrate the moat solemn of our 
Games, dedicating it to the honour of the *' Invincible 
Sun,'* during which it is not lawful for anything crud 

> iXXA muU bsTS dropped oat of the text; fer Julian ergiiee that 
Kew Tcar'e Dey was not fixed at the real eoletioe, December 21, hot 
at a later day, when theehaageia the Son's notkm wae elearly peitep- 
tiUe to theee eieqple raetiee. 
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(although necessary), which the previous month presented 
in its Shows, should be perpetrated on this occasion. The 
Saturnalia,^ being the concluding festival, are closely 
followed in cyclic order by the Festival of the Sun ; the 
which I hope that the Powers above will grant me fre- 
quently to chaunt, and to celebrate ; and above all others 
may the Sovereign Sun, lord of the universe ! He who 
proceeding from all eternity in the generative being of 
the Grood, stationed as the central one amidst the central 
intelligible deities, and replenishing them all with concord, 
infinite beauty, generative superabundance, and perfect 
intelligence, and with all blessings collectively without 
limit of time; and in time present illuminating his 
station which moves as the centre of all the heavens, his 
own possession from all eternity I Whilst he imparts his 
own beauty to every phenomenon of Nature, and fills the 
universal heaven with as many deities as he contains 
intelligibly within himself; whilst they multiply round 
about him without separation, and dwell together with 
him in unity of species ! And nevertheless the region 
hcloiv Hie Moon he embraces by the agency of his perpetual 
generation, and the benefits flowing out of the Cyclic 
Body ; providing for the entire family of Man, and, espe- 
cially, for our commonwealth ; in the same way as he 
/io/Zi from all eternity created our own soul, havitig appointed 
it for minister unio himself.* May He therefore grant unto 
me that which I have just now prayed for ; and moreover 
to the whole of my empire may He with his good will 
supply and guard all possible continuance! And to 
ourselves may He grant success both in religious and 
secular afiairs, so long as He may concede us life! 

* Tha Saturnalia lasted tha three days following the 16th or ISth 
l>ecember, the festiral of the " Sol InYictiw " was held on the S5th of 
the same month. 

* Hewtp oOv ral n^y ifurtpdv fvxn^ U iuSiw Mvrti^ cy, oira^^ 
^vo f qMic avrov. A remarkable enunciation of the eonl's eternal pre* 
ezbtenoe, and deriration finan the Sun. 
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And grnnt an to live, Knd to gorem in life, M long u 
it ia well-pleuing to AitMfll/, best for ut, uid expedient to 
OmpuMic interoBta of the Bomuu I ' 

Thng mnch, mj deftr Ballnit, npon the threefold open- 
tion of the deit/ hsre I rentnred to write for jron, in nboat 
three nights' space, hsrinif gone over the sabjeot in mj 
memory as fu a» it wm possible: since whnt I had pre- 
rionslj vritten to yon *'npon the SstomaliK'" did not 
prove entirel J labour thrown sway. Bat on the same eubject 
jon will obtain more complete and more abatmee informs- 
tion hj oonsnlting the works npon it composed hj ths 
dirine lamblichni ; yen will find there the extreme limit 
of human wisdom attained. May the mighty Snn grant 
tne to attain to no less knowledge of himself, and to tench 
it pnblioly to all, and prirately to snch as are worthy to 
Teoeire it: and aa long as the god grants this to ns, let 
Hi' oonanlt in common his welUbelored lamblichns ; ont of 
whose abnadanoe a few things, that have oome into m; 
nind, I have here sot down. That no other person irill 
treat of this snbjeot more perfeoUy than ha has done, I 
am well aware ; not even thongh he shonld expend moch 
additional labonr in making new discoTories in the re- 
search ; for in all probability he will go astray from tha 
most correct conception of the natnm of the god. It \ien 
perhaps an idle attempt (if I were writing this disoonrM 
for tJie sake of giving iiukvction) for me to treat of it Ht 
all after what that philosopher has done ; hot ioBsinneli 
as it is my wish only to compose a hymn of ihankiijimny 
in honour of the god, I have deemed it quite saffident' 
to disoonrse to the best of my ability concerning hit 
nature. I do not think I have wasted words to no pnr> 

A prmjvr moat nmirkaUf fallllkd 1 br what a troaUont, parbtja 
a, awaited tba cntboiiMt, bad Im rttnriMd alira htm 
wwaEeMtfal axpeditiaa. 

Tka book has parlibad ) it doabtlsM was of iht muos nyttto cbt- 
ar s« Ihii sad tba tdOowing •• H7B11.* 

fi«aH,alIlnr 



ADDBtSSKO TO SALLDST. -<>» 

^e- the maxim, "Saorifice to the immortal gods accord- 
C io thy means," I accept as applying not merely to 
hm^l-offmngi, but also io our prouu addressed unto tho 

2ods I pray f« t^» *-'^^^ *™"' *" '*''"'° "^ 

Lod'intenUon, the Snn lord of the nniverse to bo propi- 
tious to me. and to bestow on me a rirtnons 1. e, a mor* 
wrfect nnderstanding, and a superhuman intellect, and a 
very easy release from the trammels of life at the time ap- 
pointed: and after that release, an ascension np to him- 
Klf and an abiding place with him, if possible, for all 
time to oome j or if (Aa* bo too great a leoomponse for 
my past life, many and long-continued' revolutions oroand 
bis presence I 

. Befo™ lb. mm, «».1 H .g^n ^-nnltcl witU Mat.ff. •"■• '"•ITf^* 
in lilt body . cx»nip«ioii from luch tlird.iom bei-g > reward doW out 
in nMMin proporttowd W mtril dnring it> lail probatioo on ™rlh. 



UPON THE MOTHER OP THE GODS/ 

MUST we then speak of this sabjeot also : and shall 
we write ooncerning things that are not to he told, 
and shall we publish things not to be diralged, and secreti 
not to be spoken aloud P Who indeed is AHU or OcMot; 
who the Mother of ike Ood$; what is the reason of thii 
Tnle of ChasHiy; moreorer for what oanse has snoh an 
institation been established among us from remote anti* 
<quitj ; handed down to us indeed from the most anoient 
•of the Phrygians, but aooepied in the first place bj the 
Greeks — and those not the vulgar herd, but the Athe- 
vians — ^taught by the erent that thej had not done well 
in ridiculing him that was performing the ritos of the 
Great Mother. For thej are said to have insulted and 
•driyen off the Gkllos, as one who was making innoyatioiu 
in religion : because thej did not understand the character 
<of the goddess, or how that she was the rerj "Ded,** 
** Bhea,*' .and **Demeter" so much honoured amongst 
ihem themselres. 

Then followed vengeance on the part of the goddess, 
-and then a remedj for that yengeance. For she thai 
was directress unto the Greeks in all good things (namely, 
the prophetess of the Delphic god) ordered them to pro* 
iriftiate the anger of the GFreat Mother ; and hence wai 



al FMsiDVfl, in a single night (lajt Libaaioa), in the winter 
lieibM his expedition into Fertia (whieh alio appean from Jalian'i owi 
at p. S7S)9 A.D. 868*3. 
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erected bj the Athenians the Temple '*of the Mother,*' 
wherein were kept all the public documents. Af^er the 
Greeks, the Romans also received her ; the Pjthia having 
advised them, in their turn, to bring the goddess out of 
Fhrjgia for their helper in the war against the Cartha- 
giDians. And here there is nothing to prevent me from 
relating a little history. These most religions inhabitants 
of Rome, on the receipt of the oracle, send off an embassy 
to beg of the kings of Pergamus, who at that time were 
masters of Phrjgia, and from the Phrygians themselves, 
the most holy statue of the goddess. They received and 
carried away the sacred burthen, having embarked it in a 
large merchant-ship, competent to traverse such mighiy 
seas. Having crossed the ^gean and Ionian Seas, and 
sailed round the Sicilian and the Tyrrhene, she finally 
entered the month of the Tiber. The people streamed 
oat of the city, together with the Senate : before them 
all, however, advanced to receive her the priests and 
priestesses, arrayed after the manner of the country, with 
their attention fixed upon the vessel which was coming in 
under full sail. They gazed at the surging of the waves 
as they divided themselves around the keel ; and as she 
sailed up they welcomed her, each one kissing his hand 
to her, as they happened to be standing in fronts from a 
distance. Bat the ship, as though desirous to prove to 
the people of Rome that it was not a mere lifeless wooden 
image ^ she was bringing them from Phrygia, but that, 
whatever it was she was bringing them from the Phry- 
gians, it roust possess some greater and snpematuntl 
virtue of its own, as soon as the goddess touched the 
Tiber she made the ship stand still, as though it had sud- 
denly taken root in the bed of the river. They towed 
her against the stream — she did not follow : they waded 
into the shallows, and endeavoured to shove off the ship— 

* A remark worthy of notice, for her famous idol at Peisinoa wmt a 
4hapeleii black atone, doubtless an aerolite. 
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She did not yield for all their pashing : next every pes- 
««llir''T Zu' *"«»-«»^« "one the less remami im. 

JK h^^l ^""f ?^ *l^ ^^''^^ ^^^ ^" i'^^«'*e<J with 

the highest sacerdotal rank, and they acoused Clodia (such 
was the name of the rererend Vestal) of not keeping her- 
wlf entirely unpollnted and pare in honour of the godded, 
and therefore the Utter was perhaps incensed, and t^k 
her vengeance: for all thought the event to be somethini? 
supernatural. The Vestal, at fi«t, was filled with sS 

S« r!r7i!''''/°JL* ^'^^ "^'P'^*^ 5 80 far removed was 

sIr!Z- ^ fr^'?^'^ *°* disgraceful fact: but whS 

she perceived the slander against herself was spreadiuR 

and every moment gaining strength, she took off her girdfe 

•nd fMtening It about the figure-head of the ship, as if by 

a sudden inspiration she ordered the crowd to fall back 

and besought the goddess not to suffer her to be without 

^V^l^n? ^. ?'*"'? accusations. Then shouting, they 

S«lJ«L*5%T^^ ^'^' ''^^'^^^ and Mother" shJ 

wclaimed, "if I am chaste, follow me: " and forthwith 

she not mei^ly stirred the ship, but towed it after herder 

freight they were bnnging from Phrygia was one worth 
no small pnce, but rather worth all they had to giveT^ 
a thing human, but a thing divine : not mere soulless eartJ 
^nT^i'^'^JT'^ of life, and out of nature. Such s 

nSl .1 ^I^^' ■''^ P'^^^^ ^^ »"0*^«' *hing, that ' 
nftther the vnrtue nor the vice of a single one of the 

v^lZ^'it:^'^^'' '^'^^' The wL immediate?; 

ESC?*n?i • ????"• •«^°"* **^* Carthaginians, in 
Jich^t^^ 

K this tide of the Vestal shall be thought by some io- 
SSni^rii"? •~*^1« for either a philosopher or s 
theologian, let it none the less be recounted, for it is pub- 
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licly recorded by very many historians, aud its memory 
preserved in brazen statues in that most noble and reli- 
gions ^ oity^ Rome. I am not indeed ignorant that certain 
over- wise people will call these legends "old wives' 
fables," and not worth listening to ; but I think, for my 
part, that in such matters it is better to believe the testi- 
mony of nations than of those witty individuals, whose 
little soul is acute indeed, but has a clear insight into no 
one thing. As regards the theory that came into my mind 
lately, during the actual period wherein contiftefico is en- 
joined, I am informed that Porphyry, too, has composed a 
philosophical treatise upon this very subject; but as I 
have not met with his book, I cannot toll whether he 
happens to agree in any way with my own explanation. 
For my part, by my unassisted judgment I understand by 
this " Ghillos," or " Attis,*' the existence of the Generative 
and Formative Intelligence^ which generates all things 
down to the very furthest limits of Matter, and which 
contains in itself all the reasons and causes of material 
tpeeici. For the species of all are not contained in all ; 
nor are those of the farthest off and the last of all, beyond 
which no more exists, contained in the Causes that be 
highest (final) and^r«/, or where the name of ** Deprivation " 
is applied with the sense of " Absence of Form." Now 
since there are many Existences, and very many Creators, 
the nature of that Creator who possesses the remote 
reasons, and the continuous efficient causes of material 
species, the nature, that is to say, of the superabundance 
of generative faculty,^ which is the lowest placed, and 
which extends as far as our earth from the stars above— 

* A remark showing that the old religion was still in the ascendant 
there. 

' A fundamental principle of this philosophy, repeatedly insisted 
upon in the ** Hymn to the Sun," is that the Natural Powers, ecoi, are 
continually replenished with their proper forces from some supreme 
fount, and the surplus of such force is expended by them in the creation 
and mainienanoe of wiaUrial ipeciet. 
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ihii Nature is the Attit we are seekiiig for. It is, how- 
erer, necessary to make a dearer definition of what I am 
adyancing. I lay it down that there is Matter, and also 
there are Maierial Speciet, but unless a Final Oaute for 
*k^ be previously assumed, we shall be, without per- 
ceiring it, introducing the doctrine of Epicurus : since if 
nothing be anterior to two efficient causes, a spontaneous 
flux and ehanee must haye united the two together. But 
we see (remarks some quick-witted Peripatetician, like 
Zensgoras) that the cause of these things is the ** Fifth > 
and Revolving Body :•* Aristotle, also, has made himself 
ridiculous by his inquiry and idle curiosity in this subject, 
and Theophrastus has followed his example, for he did not 
understand his own language. For after he had got as 
far as the Incorporeal and Intelligible existence he stopped 
short, not xnoeiUgaHng that existence, but defining in what 
vfwj these things came to exist; whereas he ought, I fancy, 
to have astumed their coming into existence in the same 
way as he did in the case of the " Fifth Body," and not 
sought after the causes, and to have stopped at this point, 
without flying off into the Ideal^a thing which has no 
natural existence of itself, but rests upon bare mental 
conception. To this effect I remember having heard 
Xenarchus lecture, but whether he was correct or not in 
so speaking must be left to the most high flying Peripa- 

* Aristotle's wi/im) Mia, afbrwtnis to (momu u the <*Qaint- 
CMence," the Fifth Element, suptrior to all the rest. Bat the best defi- 
Bltkm k FlBtareh't (De Ei I>lphioo,cap. x.) t-r* Si wi/iwrw aifpap6p, 
el ^1 fdc, el r aieipa raXoveiy, d ^ aM rovre irj/iinfy oMav, j 
r* KweXy wtpi^ipt€9m ftAtj r6v 9ufiArmy imrJt fim^ ieriy, ftim U 
ipayoK 9h^ i^^ 9VfifkPiiKAnc. Thia Attis of the Mjtteriei leemi to 
have the Mune origin with the Metatron of the Kabbah^ the only-begottee 
SOB of the TetrasTanmeton, who, like a wheel, apkm. It eootinoAUy de- 
seending aad aeeeiidiiig, hringing down lighto th>m the Father, and 
ctffyiaf up to Hioi the good deeds of Hit people. At any rate, the 
Ophites (lays Hippolytos) disoerned la Attis, ''ahnood-bnaoh,* the 
« wheatear eal oC* the expMs type of the Sarlonr. 
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teticians to discover, but that he (Aristotle) docs not speak 
in every way to my satisfaction is quite clear, inasmuch as 
I do not accept even the hypotheses of Aristotle unless 
they be brought into conformity with the doctrine of 
Plato ; and, still more, the present subject must be recon- 
ciled with the revelations given to us from the mouth of 
the gods. One question, however, is worth asking ; In 
what way can the Revolving Body contain the incorporeal 
causes of the immaterial species ? for that without these 
Causes it is not possible that generation can subsist is, I 
suppose, self-evident and certain. To what purpose, pray, 
exist all these things that be born ? Whence come male 
and female ? Whence the difference in kind of all thmgs 
that be, amongst visible species, unless there be certain 
pre-existing and previously established Reasons and Causes 
subsisting beforehand, in the nature of a pattern T With 
regard to which, though we are dull of sight, yet let us 
strive to clear away the mist from the eyes of the soul. 
The proper mode of clearing them is to turn into oneself, 
and to contemplate how the soul, and the mind imprisoned 
in Hatter, are, as it were, the impression in wax and the 
image of things ImmaJterial. For this one thing* is not 
of the number of bodies, nor of the things that exist and 
are contemplated, incorporeally in connection with our 
bodies, the conception of which the soul is unable to re- 
ceive independently of the body : a thing that it (the soul) 
would never have done, did it not possess in its nature 
some certain relationship with things incorporeal. This 
is Aristotle's meaning when he called the soul the *• Type 
of species, though not in activity, yet in potentiality:' 
That a soul thus constituted, and one turned inwards upon 
the body, contains these qualities in potentiality, is a neces- 
sary consequence ; and if this soul be unconfined and 
without mixture, as it were, it cannot upset the argument, 
but must be supposed in all respects to be in aciivity. 
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, or fansfe, of the hnsutterial world. 
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Let «■ coDaidw the point mora iDtelUgiblj, through the 
m^nm of an euapl* which Plato hu naed in hi. 
Sophiat, although applied thore to a different .object 
The example I do not intmid adducing for a proof of my 
argnment,foritonghtnotto betaken aBajTOo/, bntonlyM 
^nilltufration; rince it la about the FimtCftnie.. or those 
at leaat whwh are of the aame rank with the Pinjt, that 
u, if onr AUu be (as there i> good reason to think) of 
diTme nmtnpe. Bnt whftt, and what sort of thing i. your 
example? Plato remarka somewhere in his discosgion 
npon "Imitation," that "if one shonld try to imitate in 
snob a way aa to rtpndna, the thing imitated, the Usk is 
fnll of labonr and difficnIU-n.y, rf a troth almost an 
aiming lit what la impoasiUe; whereas that of imiUtins 

poenble. When, therefore, we take a mirror and carry it 
ronnd, we easily take the hnprtt^ion of real objects, and 
show the fignrea of each of them." From this example 
let ne transfer the eomparison to the snbjeot under dis- 
cossion, so thai the mirror may stand for what is termed 
by Anstotle the " PUce of Forms in p,(«rtia/t/y," for the 
real forms. Bnt these forms themselres mast necessarily 
exist m atttvify before existing in potentiality, and oonse. 
qnently prior to our soul (which is the opinion of Aris- 
IS «"*«»°" *»>eeo forme in potentiality. Where, 
therefore, are we to place these things that exist first of 

with MwtterP No, for (Ams are evidently the latest in 
raDk, The only alternatiye left ns, is to look for the im- 
•Mtmol oansea in aotirity, prerionely established, ol 
thmgi maieru^ prior to which our soul has ezuted, and 
togeUwr inrt which it has emanated from its source, and 
Mt Of Which It reoeiree (aa do mirrors from real objeota) 
M a aeoeeaaiy ooaMqnenoe, the reasons of Pome, and 
eommuiioatea ti»m through the ageney of ita natun unto 
Matter, as weU as to the mateiJal bodies. Now that 
Katuw 11 Uw imW of thMt bodiae, we aU know iaae- 
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much as she is, as it were, the entire Nature of the nni- 
Terse; that she is also the maker of each indiridual part 
JB, I fancy, solf-OTident and certain. Bnt Nature in noti* 
Tity is distinct from Imagination (farraaia) in as, whilst 
the sonl, which is superior to her, has received the pro- 
perty of Imagination. If, then, it is allowed that 
Nature possesses the cauis of the things whoroof she docs 
not possess the conception, why in God's Name shall 
wo not allow the same to hold good, and in a still higher 
degree, in the case of the soul, where we already htoa by 
means of imagination, and ditcover by moans of the 
reason ? For who is there so fond of cavilling ns to allow 
tliat Nature possesses the matviol reasons (if not all alike 
in activity) at least alt in potentiality, and yet refuse the 
same to the soul P If, therefore, Forms exist in Nature 
in potentiality, but not in activity, they certainly do exist 
in the Soul potentially in a purer and more distinct man- 
ner, so as to be comprehonded and bo known, although by 
DO means in activity. To what shall we fasten the cabU* 
of this continuous generation P Whore shall we mentally 
Gx' our reasonings concerning the eternal duration of the 
world P The circulating Body' is certainly made np oot 

' An alladon lo the Hit wob arw of ArcUimedes, 
' Ariitotl* maltet ihe L'niTerH loeoruiit of tevm MitMntrio iphem, 
Mch gDnrtied bj n ipirit of iu own ) whiltt God oUmklly rsvolTst la 
tzKnul ipacc, nnd perpetnallj keeps np lb* pziilanee of tlw whole 
(" ibtsphyuct." Look x.). Vnta ArUioila D«nu dartved the lam 
■"" "■ "»iii. la6)i— 

" Ia Cimlar Xaiara elii i niggello 
Alls con murtal, fa ban ina ute, 
Mm non diitingna Tun dall' «ltro oitello. 
Qnind addivin eh* EmiI m diparU 

P«r Mme ds Itcob g • vwn Quirino 
Da *t fil iwdra che ti randa a Uirlc. 
Nilura generata il loo cainniino 

Simil hnbba Mnpre ai gtaarantl, 
8e non rmoeM* il prarrsder divino." 
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of ivbjeci and form. This is a necessarj oonseqnence^ 
unless these two exist in actiyitj, separate from each 
other ; bnt» bj thought at least, all the former must be 
regarded as existing the firsts* and as the more ancient 
Since, therefore, a certain Canse is allowed to have pre* 
eeded material forms, being itself entirely immaterial, 
nnder the •• Third Creator " (who* is to ns father and 
lord, not of these objects only, but also of the Visible and 
Kith Body), so we separate from the former [the Third 
Creator] AiHi as the Canse that descends as far as the 
region of Matter, and we regard this Attis as the genera- 

tire Power and the Gkdlos at one and the same time him 

who, as Fable tells, was exposed by the side of the streams 
of the rirer OaOot, and there grew np, and afterwards, 
when he had got tall and handsome, became the fayonrite 
of the Mother of the Oods, and she committed to his care 
all other things, and placed npon his head the star-be- 
spangled cap. Now if the head of Attis be corered bj 
this risible hearen,' onght we not perchance to interpret 
the riyer Qallos as signifying the spent of Vie Milky Woji, 
for at that pointy it is said, that the body which is suscep- 
tible of passion mixes with the impassive circular orbit 
of the Fifth Body P As far as this limit truly hath the 
Mother of the Oods allowed this minion of her's to leaf 
about and danes— namely, he that resembles the $ufibeami^^ 
this mieUigMe Power, Attis. And when the same is 

' At beiiig Um firtt to exist. 

* This DoCioQ i»nci to \m fraud either in Fkto or Aristotle, but comcf 
from lamblichiit, who makes rfklg Annwvpyol oonneeted with the tbnt 
species of Beiag-the Intelligible, the InteUectnal, the Coemie. The 
••Third Creator," therefore, is the one that comes more immediatel/ 
late eontaet with Hatter, and produces the uniTerse. 

• As ^ymboliwd by his starry cap, a proof of the identity of Atiii 
wHh Beas Loma. 

* An efident aUasion to an explanation in the Phrygian Mysteries 
thataade the mad danees of the Oalii symboliw the play of the sob- 
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arriyed at the extremity of his limits, he is said in the 
fable to haye descended into the Caye,^ and conversed 
with the nymph, symbolizing the dupHeity of Matter, and 
it is not Matter itself that is here meant, but the ultimate 
Cause of things incorporeal, which also existed before 
Matter. Moreover, it is asserted by Heraclitus: " Death 
unto souls is but a change to liquid,"* This Attis, there- 
fore, the intelligible Power, the holder together of things 
material below the Moon, haying intercourse with the 
pre-ordained Cause of Matter, holds intercourse there- 
with, not as a male with a female, but as though flowing 
into it, since he is the same with it. 

Who then is the Mother of the Gods ? She is the 
Source of the Intelligible and Creative Powers, which 
direct the visible ones ; she that gave birth to and copu- 
lated with the mighty Jupiter : she that exists as a great 
goddess next to the Great One, and in union with the 
Great Creator ; she that is dispenser of all life ; cause of 
all birth; most easily accomplishing all that is made; 
generating without passion; creating all that exists in 
concert with the Father ; herself a virgin, without mother, 
sharing the throne of Jupiter, the mother in very truth 
of all the gods ; for by receiving within herself the causes 
of all the intelligible deities that be above the world, she 
became the source to things the objects of intellect. Now 
this goddess, who is also the same as Providence, was 
seized with a love without passion for Attis. And accord- 
ing to her will and pleasure made not only material 
things, but in a still higher degree the causes of the 
same. Now the fable relates how that the VirginUy, 

^ AcooTding to the legend, Attis haring rowed perpetual chastity in 
honour of Cybele, was afterwards seduced by a certain nymph, and 
being punished witb madnees for thus breaking hie tow, castrated him* 
•elf in a fit of tttnty, 

* This notion plays a great pert in the system of the Naaseni 
(Ophites), who identified their serpent, Aisss, with the element. Water. 
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which presenres that things that be bom and those that 
die, became enamoared of the creative and generaiive 
canse of these things, and commanded it to conceiye, in 
, preference, within the intelligible world, and to tnm itself 
towards her, and to consort with her ; that she made an 
injunction it should do so with none of the other Powers ; 
whereby it should at once preserre the unity of form that 
conduces to preseryation, and escape all tendency towards 
Matter ; also she commanded this Cause to look up to 
herself (because she is the source of the creative Powers), 
without being drawn down or seduced into generation. 
For in this way the great Attis would become more 
powerfully creative, inasmuch as in every case the aiming 
at the better is more effective than the declination towards 
the worse. For in fact the Fifth Body is more creative 
through the former, than through the latter tendency,' 
and likewise more divine in consequence of its directing 
itself towards the gods ; since the body^ even though it 
were composed of the purest aother, no one would pre- 
sume to say was superior to the soul that was both un- 
defiled and pure, such as was the soul of Hercules, which 
emanated from the Creator. And yet this soul was more 
effective when she had given it to a body. For unto this 
very Hercules the superintendence of things below had 
been rendered more easy now that he^is returned entire to 
his entire Father, than was it of old time when he wore 
flesh and lived amongst men. Thus in all cases the going 
•way towards the better is more productive of effect than 
the turning towards the worse. And this the legend 
•ima at teaching when it makes the Mother of the Gods 
^jmn upon Attis to be her servant^ and not to stray 
flnom her, and not fall in love with another woman. But 
lie went forward, and descended as far as the boundaries 
of Matter. But when it became necessary for this iptuh 

' > Ts Ink vp lowafdi Ihe Motbflr of the Oods. 
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ranee * to cease and be stopped— then Corybas," the mighty 
Sun, the colleague of the Mother of the Gods (he that 
creates, and contrives all things beforehand, in unison 
with her, and who does nothing without her), persuades 
the lion to turn informer. Who then is this lion ? We 
hear him styled " blazing " — ho must, thoroforo, I think, 
be the cause presiding over the hot And fiery clement ; that 
which was about to wage war against the Nympli^ and to 
make her jealous of her intercourse with Attis ; and who 
this Nymph is we have already stated.* This lion, the 
fable tells, lent his aid to the Mother of the Gods, that is, 
to the creative Providence of ihinge tJiat be; and by his 
detecting the offence and turning informer, became the 
author of the castration of the youth. Now this •'castra- 
tion " signifies a check to ignorance ;* for the business of 
generation stood still in the ordained forms, being checked 
by the creative Providence of the universe, not without 
the intervention of the fabled madness of Attis ; which 
madness, running wild and overleaping all bound, and 
therefore deprivative of all strength, and not possible to 
be kept under command, was a thing which it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose is due to the Final Cause of the gods. 
Contemplate and consider the Fifth Body— how it remains 

» amtpia n»ed here u signifying a "going out of bounds," as if de- 
rired from iripac. It is the « Indefiniteness " used by Tlato to denote 
imptrfection. 

• Here wo find the true origin of the Ophite Triad, composed of the 
Spiritual Man (Adam Kadmon), Eivoi'o, and the Spirit j out of which 
proceeds the Christ, who corresponds to the Attis in his operations. 

' He makes her play the same part that Maitcr does in all the 
GnosUc theories. Thus in the "ristis-Sophia," the main pU turns 
upon the seduction of the iEon so named, and her enunglement in tlie 
stidcj abjrss of Matter, 

* Or ** the going out of bounds," the doable meaning of the word 
(lomewhat foreibly obtained, 'tis true), which affords foundation for this 
esoteric doctrine, cannot be preserved in the translation. FUtto himself 
is the author of thui pky upon the words. <* Indefinity," is a good 
eqoifalent for Awttpla proposed by Dr. Jackson. 
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free from change dnriDg every change, in the case of the 
illnrainationB of the moon ; in order that finally the world, 
so constantlj renewed, and continnallj destroyed, may be 
near to the Fifth Body. With regard to her * illumina. 
tions we observe the occnrrence of a certain change, and 
particnlar effects taking place simnltaneously. It is 
not therefore nnreasonable to suppose this Attis a super- 
natural personage (in fact the fable implies as much), or 
rather in all respects, a deity, seeing that he comes forth 
out of the Third Creator, and returns again after his cas- 
tration, to the Mother of the Gods, after he has persuaded 
himself to incline completely " towards him, although he 
seemed at first to have a tendency towards Matter. One 
will not be wrong in taking him for the last of ;be gods^ 
although the fomnoit of all things not human. For this 
reason the fable styles him a '• demi-god," in order to 
express the difference between him and the unchangeable 
deities. The Corybantes, who are assigned by the Great 
Mother to act as his bodyguard, are the three primal Sub- 
etancee * of the superior kinds, that come next to the gods. 
He also rules over the lions, which together with their 
chief, Leo (the Zodiacal SignX having a hot and fierj 
nature allotted to them, are the causes of the element Fin 
in the first instance, and by means of the heat resulting 
therefrom, are the authors of the Exciting Energy, and 
also of preservation to all the rest. He is crowned with 
the heavens instead of a tiara, coming forth as he does, bo 
to speak, from thence unto us. This great god of ours 
is Attis ; this is the meaning of the •• Flight of King 
Attis " that we have just been lamenting ; his " Conceal* 
ments,'* his " Vanishings," his «« Descents into the Cave." 
Let my evidence be the time of year when all these cere- 

I PiPobably rsferrliig to the identity of Attis with Dras Lanos. 

• Thai is, « to bt conplttely rtooiiciled to the Third Cwator." 

* The elcmiau Air, Wat«r, Earth ) Firs being nentioned in the next 
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monies take place ; for it is said that the Sacred Tree * is 
cut down at the moment when the Sun arrives at the 
extreme point of the equinoctial arc : next in order follows 
the Sounding of the trumpets, and lastly is cut down tho 
sacred and ineffable Harvest of the god Gallos: after 
these come, as they say, tho Hilaria and festivities. Now 
that a "cessation of Indefinity"" is meant by the cas- 
tration so much talked of by the vulgar, is self-evident 
from the fact that when the Sun touches the equinoctial 
circle, where that which is most definite is placed (for 
equdliiy is definite, but inequality indefinite and inexpli- 
cable); at that very moment (according to the report), 
the Sacred Tree is cut down ; then come the other rites 
in their order ; whereof some are done in compliance with 
rules that be holy and not to be divulged ; others for 
reasons allowable to be discussed. The " Cutting of the 
Tree ;" this part refers to the legend about the Gallos, 
and has nothing to do with the rites which it accompanies ; 
for the gods have thereby, I fancy, taught us symbolically 
that we ought to pluck what is most beautiful on earth, 
namely virtue joined with piety, and offer the same unto the 
goddess, for a token of good government here below. For 
the Tree springs up out of the earth and aspires upwards 
into the air ; it is likewise beautiful to see and be seen, and 
to afford us shade in hot weather ; and furthermore to 
produce, and regale us with its fruit ; thus a large share 
of a generous nature resides in it The rite, therefore, 
enjoins upon us who are celestial by our nature, but who 
have been carried down to earthy to reap virtue joined 
with piety from our conduct upon earth, and to aspire 
upwards unto the deity, the primal source of being and 
the fount of life. Then immediately after the cutting, 
does the trumpet give out the invocation to Attis and 

• An almond-tree— Valentinus had before interpreted all thene riies 
as prefigiiriD^ the history of Christ 

* Or ** a stop to straying." 
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to thou thftt bo of faflftTvn, vrheniw we took onr flight, and 
fell down to eftrth. And ftfter this, when King A.ttis 
checks the Indefinit; by the means of outntion, the 
gods therebj mm ns to extirpate in onraelTes all incon- 
tinence, end to imitate the example,' and to mn npward* 
anto the Definite, and the TTniform, and if it be possible, 
to the One itself ; which being accomplished the "Hilaria" 
must bj all nteans follow. For what oonld be more con- 
tested, what mora hilarioue than the eonl that has escaped 
from nncertaintj, and generation, and the tnmnlt thnt 
reigiia therain, and hastens upwards to the god* P Of 
wIios« nnmber vas this Attii, whom the Uother of the 
Gods would not suffer to adrance farther than was proper 
for him, bnt turned him towards herself, and enjoined 
him to check all indeflnitj. 

And let nobodj suppose me to saj that all iheso things 
vera done and happened formerly witbont the gods them- 
selres knoiring what thej meant to do ; or as thongh thej 
were chastising their own fanlts. The canses of things 
that be, the ancients (whether with the gods to gnide 
them, or disoovering them bjr their nnassistod efforts, bnt 
better to say seeking them out nnder the gnidanoe of the 
gods), when they had discovered them, wrapped np the 
same is ibvnge fables, in order that the fiction, being de- 
tected through its own extraragance and obscority, might 
dmw ns on to the isTestigation of the Tmth. For the 
Tulgar, incapable ot reasoning, derire anfficient benefit 
from what is oosTeyed by means of symbols ; whilst to 
thoae of superior istolleot, the truth respecting the gods 
will then only be ■errioeable, when they through diligent 
research shall find it out and lay hold thereof: whilst 
they an reminded by meana of dark legends that it is 
Hum duty to M^Htra; and that tliey may adTance to the 
end, as to the summit of the thing, after they have dis- 
Mmed it by aaaiia of anoh rsaearoh ; not eo much out of 

■ TWc4p^iBtaxt,lsdNrlyaeonaptkMefrtv4fuI«i'. 
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respect and confidence in the jodgment of others, as in tho 
eiertion of one's own nnderstnnding upon other objects. 
What then do we assert, aa tho fftct— to consider it, as it 
fl ere, in a snmmary P That as far as the Fifth Body, not 
merely the Intelligible, bnt also the Visible bodies, be- 
rnnso they belong to tho impasflivo mid divine part, tho 
niicicnU bcliovod to bo gods free from nil misturo: whilst 
tbroogh tho genoratiTO activity of the gods simnltaueonsly 
eiisting in this same region of tho nnivorse, Mailer hod 
emanated in company with these gods from all etomity. 
Whilst out of thoae gods, and through their ngency (on 
aeconnt of tho enporabundnnco of tlioir goiicrativo and 
creatiTO faculty), tho ProTidcnco of things that be, uniting 
itfolf from all eternity with the gods, becnroo at ouco 
Collcftgno of tho Mighty Jupiter, and Sonrco of the Intel- 
ligible Powers ; whilst what appears without life, without 
eenerativo power— the refuBe, and what one may coll the 
oEr-scouring, dregs, aud sediment of things thnt bo— (was 
mnde) by means of the lowest iu order of all the gods, 
that is to say, by him in whom tho beings of all the gods 
terminate ; and this maker has regulated, corrected, and 
chniigod tho same for tho bettor. For this Attis wears 
the star-spangled tiarar— evidently meaning that he baa 
ordered the visible limits of tho inflaenco of all the gods 
upon the Sensible world, to bo tho bejiimiwje of his own 
kingdom. Above him was the Unmixed aud Pure, ex- 
Unding as far upwards aa tho Milky Way ; bnt round 
sbont this placo (whore tho passive element mingles with 
the impassive, and Mailer exists simnltaneously from that 
ESme source) his intercourse with the latter is symbolised 
by his " Descent into the Cave " : a deeeeiU not indeed 
made against the will of the gods and of tbo Mother of 
them all, although said to have been made against their 
will. For the gods being by nutnre in snporior place, the 
Better Part sei^ not to drag them down from thence to 
this condition, bnt rather by means of the united descend- 
ing of the Better Part, to draw the latter np to tho anpe- 
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-rior, and what is more acceptable to the gods, the limit 
alreadj xnentioned. In this sense the Oreat Mother is 
•described as not hating Attis after his castration; naj 
more, she is described as no longer wrath with him : she 
was wrath with him on account of the descent into the 
^ -Care, because he, bemg a god and superior, had giren 
' himself np to his inferior : and after he had of his own 
accord checked the progress of his straying oat of bounds, 
and had reduced to order this disorder bj means of his 
subjection to the same influences with the equinoctial 
•circle (in order that the mighty Sun may goyem that 
which is most perfect in measure in his appointed course)/ 
then does the Goddess gladly recall him to herself, or 
rather retains him by her side. And there never was t 
time when these things followed another order than thej 
do now : erer is Attis minister and charioteer to the Ghreat 
Mother; oyer does he stimulate generation; perpetuallj 
does he cui axoay from himself all eg^aoagcmce* (want of 
limitation) by means of the ordained Cause of Forms. 
And returning, as it were, out of the bowels of the earth, 
he is said to sway his ancestral sceptre : although nerer 
-deposed therefrom, nor to be deposed; yet, as the legend 
goes, deposed on account of his intercourse with the pas- 
sive element One point, however, is perhaps worth 
•discussion : how it is that, the Equinox being dovbU^ Attis 
has preferred that which falls in Scorpio's Claws to that 
falling in Aries. The reason for this preference is plain 
•enough in my opinion. For at what time the Sun is be- 

* Ib referenee to the tzpianatioo above fiTon of the reaaon for hold- 
ing the ftad?al of Attia ai the time of the equinox. 

* *'£xtni?agmaoe^" taken ioitoprioBaryaenaeyexpfeafea the meaaiaf 
•Jalian extractaoot of dbriipfa more exactly than ''ignorance." Tbeaia 
of an this high-ayfaig argnnent seema to be to abow that Attia aymbo- 
liaaa the Crtatire Energy (the Onoetie Demenrgoa) that at firal waited 
itaalf in Uliaiitable Space, bat finally ceaaed fk«naaeh«r<r«aa^«,a»i 

ita opeimtioaa within the /mat or ^QNt appointed by tiM 
Beiflg. 
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ginning to approach us from the equinoctial line, and the 
length of day is on the increase — this season was, I think, 
considered the most suitable to the subject ; for besides 
the reason which asserts that llgUi is the accompaniment 
of the gods,' they believed (the ancients) that the attrac- 
tive rays of the Sun were favourable to all those who 
aimed at being released from the trammels of generation. 
Consider the matter by the light of experience : the Sun 
draws up all things out of the earth, he calls up to him- 
self and causes them to spring alofl by means of his 
stimulating and wondrous heat, penetrating all bodies 
with the cxtremest subtilty ; whilst the objects that natu- 
rally have a downward tendency he renders light. And 
such facts as these we ought, I think, to take for illustra- 
tions of his inviiibU operations; for he that forces such 
results in bodies by means of his corporeal heat, cannot 
but by means of the invisible, entirely spontaneous, divine 
and pure activity existing in his beams, draw- up and 
attract to himself the blessed souls. When therefore he 
has displayed this light, so congenial to the gods, and to 
men desirous of ascending unto him, and whilst this light 
is on the increase, so that the day shall be longer than the 
sight, and the Sovereign Sun is beginning to traverse the 
Sign of the Ram, at that time the attractive nature of the 
rays of this deity is manifested both by their visible ope- 
ratioii and their invisible, whereby innumerable souls are 
drawn upwards, following the guidance of the roost lumi- 
nous and most sun-like of all the senses. For this ocular 
sense Plato hath extolled as not so much pleasant and 
useful for the purposes of daily life, as it is a guide in the 
acquisition of wisdom in a higher point of view. But if 
I should touch upon that unspeakable mystic science 
which the Chaldaaan hath uttered through inspiration, con* 
cerning the '* god of the seven rays "' making souls ascend 

' Ihe 4X17^ attending upon the manifbitation of a ddty—** loeea 
etnrioe refulaiu" 
' Tbe number of raya in the orown of Serapia— the iimiypdl|i^iarac 
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through him, I ahKll be apoakiDg of things nnknown ; jm, 
klhigsther unknown to the Tolgar, jet fkniliar nnto tbc 
bloBMd mini«t«ra of the godi, irherefore I Bbftll now pou 
it arm in silence. 

Bnt to retom to what I was Bejing, namely, that tT« 
must suppose the season for the festiral was fixed b; thott 
' of old time not without oonsideration, bat r&ther witb 
plansible, in the highest degree, and well gronnded rea- 
sons, a proof of this is that the goddess in question bu 
the eqoi&ootisl line assigned to her. For under the Sign 
Libra the solemn and ineffable mysteries are celebrated ia 
hononr of Oeres and her daughter, and with good oanso ii 
this done, for it was fitting that they should be held i 
second time in honour of the god (Snn) as he is learing 
ns, in order that we maj snffer nothing unpleasant from 
that goddess and dark Power ' which then gets the upper 
hand. At any rate, the Athenians celebrate the 2Iyateriei 
to Ceres twice a year ; in the Sign Aries they celebrate, it ii 
said, the Lesser Hystories ; the greater they hold when 
the Soniain the Claws of Scorpio; for the reasons olreadj 
stated. I beliere them to be called "Greater" anil 
"Lesser" Uyateries, for other reoaona, but particnlorlj 
•a ia probable for Ihu, their being held when the Snn ii 
rsewitn^, rather than when he ia ajpnaehiwj ns ; where- 
fore in Uie latter case they ore done merelyosareminderi 
becanae the preserving and snblimating deity ia still pi« 
sent, the preliminaries of the Imtiation are marked out: 
then, shortly after, oontinuons practices of religion, and 
pnrifiootions oonneeted with the rites ; and when the deitf 
later is taking his departure for the oone opposite to car 
land, thea the crowning rite of the oeremcnies is psr- 
fonned for the sake (tf our protection and preaerratioiL 

tkir. Om scoooat of iha intndnctioa of lbs SarspU-wonblp int 
AlnaadrtsnakM It braagbt from Btbjioa\ sod in Taot Platu^ii 
dMwiUncthtkrt daysoTAlwuedM-. ealla th«Tni[4« of Balsa lU 
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And obeerTe how in this case also the final cause of genera- 
tion is out away, for amongst the Athenians also tboae tlut 
handle the holy things are stricUy continent ; and the 
Hieropbont who presides oyer them shuns all generation, 
iDoamuoh as he has nothing to do with progreaaion into 
indefinity, but on the contrary, is concerned with the 
Essence that is definite, that abides for ever, and is com- 
prehended in the One. the which also ia free from admix- 
ture, and pure. On this subject, thua much la sufficient. 
It now remains for us in continuation to disonsa this ob- 
terranoe of strict wniintfnce and oipvrily in order that we 
may extract them from whftt«*er beare upon our hypo- 
thesis. Aud at first starting, this thing appears to erery- 
body an absurdity, that the sacred rule allows one to touch 
fleih, and prohibits one's touching aeeda. Are not the 
latter without life, the former posseaaing life? Arenotthe 
latter dean, the former filled with blood and much that 
is disagreeable both to the sight and to the hearing ? 
Whilst the former poesesa the additional recommendation 
that no one is aggriered by the eating of them, whereas ia 
the other case there is the alanghtering and throat-cutting 
of the beoats, which feel pain in oonaequence, aa ia natural, 
and make a roaring noise. Thua much many superior souls 
may possibly say ; what follows, even the most impious of 
mankind nowadays ridicule, namely, that the tlaikM of 
TBgetables are eaten ; but their roota, for example turnips, 
are refused ( that figs are allowed to be eaten, but pome- 
granates by no means, and apples, besides. This I hare 
frequently heard many people whining at ; and though I 
hare SMd it already, I consider myself eapeoially indebted 
to all the gods t«^ther, and more than all to the Great 
Mother in this particular instance (oe in all othera) that 
she did not snffer me to wander about, as it were in the 
dark, bnt firstly commanded me toeutauay, notae regard* 
my body, bnt »s r^ards the irrational appetite* and 
motions of the sonZ, all that was snperflnous and empty, 
I7 the ud of the Cause, the otgect td intelleol, and whieh 
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presides orer soals, whilst she herself enabled me to con- 
oeire certain notions perhaps not discordant with a true, 
and at the same time, rcTCrential nnderstanding of divine 
matters. Bnt I seem to be running around in a circle, as 
though I had nothing that I could saj. It is in m j power, 
eren bj giring particularsi to adduce clear and convincing 
"reasons whj it is not allowable for us to bring to table 
those Tegetebles and fruits, which sre prohibited hy the 
sacred rule; and this I will do a little further on. At 
presenti it is better to produce some types, as it were, and 
models; bj following which, eren though in my haste 
something maj be left unnoticed, we maj be enabled to form 
some judgment on these points. This is the proper place 
to recapitulate ; first of all, loftom I haTe stated Attis to be, 
and what is the meaning of his eoitroHon; what is sym- 
bolised by the things done hehoeen the castration and the 
Hilaria, and what the object of the obserration of eorUi' 
nmee^ Now, this Attis has been defined by me as an 
Existing Cause, and a deity proximately creating the ma- 
terial world ; whO| when he descends as far as the extreme 
limits, is checked by the Sun in his generative motion ; 
when the latter Power arrives at the sharply defined cir- 
cumference of the universe, the name whereof is the Equi* 
modial line by reason of its eflfect His eof tro^um, we have 
explained to mean the checking of straying beyond bounds 
•^the which can only be brought about by his recall and 
reascension to the more ancient and original Causes. Of 
the e<mHnmoe itself, the aim we say is the reascent of the 
soul ; therefore, in the first place, it forbids the eating of the 
plants that sink below the ground, forasmuch as the Earth 
is the lowest of things that be ; for thither Plato also says 
that evil things return after having been driven away ; 
and the gods also by their oracles in many places have 
called it Uie ** reftise ; '* and firequently exhort us to make 
our esci^ therefrom. First of all, therefore, the life- 
giving and provident goddess doth not allow us even as far 
as concerns our bodily nourishmenti to make use of things 
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that descend beneath the earth ; thereby warning us to 
look up to heaven, or rather above the heavens. Some 
persons^ it is true, eat one sort of seed, namely, kidney 
beans ; because they look upon them as not so much seeds 
as irreen vegetables, on account of their growing m an 
utJ^ directum and erect, and not being at all rooted 
nnder the earth; for the bean is rooted from the haulm, 
in the same way as the fruit of an ivy or of a ^»e hangs 
from the tree. This is the reason why it is forbidden 
ns to use the seed of plants, whilst it is allowed us to 
use fruits and green vegetables, not such, however, as 
creep along the ground, but those that raise themselves . 
aloft in air. In this way she commands us to reject as 
earthy the ground-loving nature of the turnip, whilst 
she allows us to bring to table that which grows upwards 
and aspires on high ; inasmuch as this very action is the 
mark of purity. At any rate she allows us to use the 
stalks of vegetables, whilst she forbids their roots, most 
especially those that grow under, and are affected by the 
same influences as the ground. And truly the apples of 
trees, as being holy and goldlike, and the images of the 
mystic prizes,* and of those given in the ceremonies, she 
permits us not to destroy nor to consume ; seeing that 
they deserve, for the sake of the things they symbolise, to 
be respected and taken care of; but pomegranates she 
has rejected as being an earthy shrub; and the fruit of the 
palm tree, some one i^erhaps will say, in consequence of 
its not growing in Phrygia, where the religion was first 
esUblished. It seems however to me that it was as a 
tree sacred to the Sun, and not subject to decay that she 
forbids us to consume it, during the fasts, for the nounsh- 
ment of the body- In addition to the foregoing rules, she 
forbids us to use every sort of fish ; and this question 
concerns us in common with the Egyptians. For my part 

» The rtgaUr shape of the priie-TMee, ex. gr^ thoee figiind on the 
impwid oopp^ of B> »ntiiiin, it that of a fomegroMoU. 
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I think that for two reason! we should abstain from fish, 
— ^best entirelj; or, at any rate, daring the time of fast- 
ing; and firstly beoanse we onght not to eat of things the 
which it is not lawfal to saorifioe nnto the gods,^ and here 
perhaps some dainty and glnttonons persons may raise 
olgection, as J remember to have been often senred before 
on difierent ocoasions when they heard me explaining for 
what Teason we do not ofibr sacrifice of fish to the gods* 
But in reality we hare something to say in reply to this 
objection ; for we (2o offer them np, I replied, in the sacri- 
fices of ImHaUanf in the same way as the Romans to the 
Aorts / and many other beasts and living things, for ex- 
ample the dog to Hecate (like the Gbreeks and the Romans 
also) ; and there are many similar yictims belonging to 
initiatory rites amongst other nations, offered by the com- 
munity either once or twice a year ; although not in the 
hmorary sacrifices of which alone it is lawfal for the gods 
to partake and banquet upon. Now fishes we do not 
offSnr up in the honorary sacrifices, because they are things 
that we do not pasture, nor do we take care of their 
breeding; neither hare we herds of fish in the same way 
as we haTe of sheep and of oxen. For these latter animals 
being fed and made to multiply through our care, may 
justly be applied to our other uses, and above everything 
else, to the purpose of the most honorific sacrifices. This 
is one reason why I think we are not allowed to use fish 
for food during the times of fiMtingI There is yet another, 
and which I fancy is more consonant with what has been 
already said — ^namely, that fishes from their habit of tink- 
ing to tiis hoUam, are more of an earthy nature than seeds 
themselvee ; whilst he that desires to soar upwards, and 
to fly aloft above the air unto the very pinnacles of heaven, 
will with good cause reject all things o{ the kind ; he will 
emulate and run after those that aspire upwards into air, 

* nis a^f ktn hmm lb. iirj nmoo wh/ th* CbriitiuM allowMl 
iih to ba aalai teii( tMr «WB ftati, o«t of th. ^irit of coQtnurit^- 
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that «m at Mcension, and to apeak pooticanj, «»»?«••* 
hJavw Birds, our religion aUows ua to eat, with the ex- 
t^S of a"e; that arTheld «u,red by the common^- 

Tof mankind; and aUo Ae ""i,,'l!;*JP^'Xt 
the swine; the latter as being eartky " ^^"Jg"7;" 
form, in habits, in the roiy •^icle of its natnn^ (for it u 

mot superauity. and bloated ^f^.^/^Ste^Jd to 
««nhed from the holy table. For this beast is beiievea w 
Z^l^^l offering to the infernal gods, and not 
JStlJut^^^U for it i. without sight of he^en,j^ 

^Zj^ attempting, but eren -f^-^J^J^S; 
^ble of looking upwards. Such «e the r««on^tha^^t. 

holy institution assigns for "*"t"»e°«»/~" J^L •£ 
«hLoe we are bound to abstain; and which we, who 
l^^^till Zn. oommunioato to tho«, who believe m 

*^*A regards what we are permitted to eat, I make 
th^ob^^ion. The holy rule does not ^low M ind^ 
«rimhi»telT but keeping in yiew what is within the power 
ni^'naJ^i,. alL! us to make use rf t^e^^c^^^ 

things, not in order that we should all of " "^^J 
consume all such things (for this perhaps were no ea^ 
JJ!S but that, firstly, each might use whaterer his own 
3ti» .hould peiiit: secondly » l«g«?«K*y^^' 
human wants is the consequence of ""^^Jt^^jVl ^r? 
Siirdly, it is attended by the exermse of w«,' ^^^ j"' 
tt is right to strain to the utmost in mattws of rebgiw^ 
«, L to be ««lous and to exert one s «««. •T^JZt 
^e" strength to follow the diyine rules. Such induct 
i the mor.%ervioe.ble to the soul as reg«^ A^^fl^t 
supposing that one make, greater account of if «d not 
of KhMlth of the body. Nay, as regards the body, it 
t^iSately prove to hay. V^f^^r'S^^ 
in this more eitiinable and still greater benefit. For when 

« TW. p.n»iu.d TTirty of d««. .Ifcrftog "'^J'^r^ 
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the flonl gives itself up completelj to the gods, committing 
all that concerns itself entirelj to its superiors, whilst 
pnritj of life is the consequence, and previous to this the 
divine rules lead the way where is nothing further that 
oonfines or trammels it ; for all things are in the power 
of the gods, and all things subsist around the gods,^ and 
^1 things are full of the gods ; thereupon does the divine 
light illumine their souls, and being themselves rendered 
divine, they impart a tension and a strength to the spirit^* 
to which they are united at birth, whilst the latter, being 
thus sharpened and at the same time governed by the soul, 
becomes the source of health to the whole body. That 
probably all bodily diseases, or at any rate the greater 
numb^ and the worst, arise from the upsetting and de- 
pravation of the animal spirits, as I fancy none of the 
sons of Bsculapius will deny, for some say this of aU 
diseases, others of the most numerous, the worst, and the 
most difficult to cure. Testimony to this fact are the 
. oracles of the gods ; I mean that not only the soul, but 
the body likewise, is rendered worthy of much benefit and 
health by means of this purity of living. For, as 
they say, •• The mortal envelope of bitter Matter is like- 
wise preserved," as the gods promise in encouragement to 
the extremely pure amongst their own ministers. 

What subject then remains for us to handle— especially 
when we are confined within the short space of a single night, 
and have read nothing beforehand, or made any research 
into these matters, nay, without any previous intention of 
writing about them, before asking for these tablets j the 
goddess will bear witness to what I say. But as I was 

• The gods art eenfim sboQt wUeh all ihingt torn. 

• Jolian hert vMtf^and «m0/mi txaecly in Um mimo of Um Latin 
"aataiBt* and •^aairna.' But in tba rtgnlar Kto-Flatonirai tbe wove 
tahM tlM plaoa of hit firal, and holda the taao nlatioa to t bo f^vm that 
Cholaiifrholdttothebo^r. TUa is lUly and enrioosly aot forth bv 
Plirtai«hiBhlB«Faoaiatktllooa* 
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saying, what else is left for us to do, save to commemo- 
rate the goddess conjointly with Athene and Bacchus 
—the festivals of whom, in truth, the law has fixed 
during the time of this fast, perceiving doubtless the re- 
lationship that exists between Athene and the Mother of 
the Gods, because of the provident nature common to both, 
having also an eye to the separate creative operation of 
Bacchus, which power the mighty Bacchus has received 
from the mighty Jupiter, inasmuch as he has emanated 
out of him^ and has communicated the same to all the 
visible creation, while ho directs and governs the universal 
separate creation. It is also fitting to make mention of 
Eermes, entitled " Epaphroditus "—for so the god is styled 
by those initiated persons, who profess to kindle torches in 
honour of Attis " the Wise." But who is so thick-headed 
as not to understand that through Hermes and Aphrodite are 
invoked all things in all places that contain the cause ^ of 
the universality and various forms of generation, which is 
the proper subject of my argument ? Is not this the Attis, 
who at first is called tnaaw^ and then f one, in consequence 
of his castration ? Intane because he chose for himself the 
realm of Matter, and superintends the work of genera- 
tion ; but ione because he hath modelled this refuse into 
Beauty, and hath wrought therein so great a transforma- 
tion, that no skill or craft of man can imitate the same. But 
what shall be the conclusion of my theme P Yerily a 
Hymn of praise unto the goddess. Mother of gods and 
men, assister and colleague of mighty Jove I O source 
of the Intelligible Powers 1 Thou that keepest thy course 
in unison with the simple essences of things intelligible ; 
thou that hast received out of all the universal Cause, and 
impartest it to the Intelligible world 1 Goddess, giver 
of life. Mother, Providence, and Maker of our souls 1 
Thou that lovest the mighty Bacchus ; who didst preserve 
Attis when he was cast forth, and didst recall him to thy- 

^ Exovra th f ycca rd waprti tAi irovnlpc. 
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mil kfter ha lud rank down into lli« wre of the eu-th; 
thou Uut Kit thfl beginning of all Good nnto the Intelli- 
gible Fowen, and that fillest the world with all the oljjeota 
of Bfloae, and granteat all good thingi, in all pUoea, nnto 
BUtnlcbd I Qrant nnto all men happineoa, of whi^ the 
•tun and anbatanoe ia the htumMga of the godi ; and to 
the Boman people nniTeraaUj, first and foremost to wash 
away from themaelTes the stain of ofAatm,' and in addi- 
tion to this, grant them proptiona Fortnns, tiiat ahall 
aaaiat them in gOTsming the empire for many thonaanda 
of jears to ocone 1 To mjself grant for the fruit of mj 
derotion to thee— Tmth in belief oonoeming the goda, the 
attainment of perfbotion ia religioaa ritee, and in all the 
aiulartakinga whioh we attempt aa regarda warlike or 
mititaiy* measorea, valonr oonpled with good liiidc, and 
the teamination of m/ life to be withont pain, and happy 
m the good hi^ of a departnrs for your abodes I 

• IlftbtMaqplatsendleaticnorauUtiMilty, thadMiMorJUifodi. 

* A Utf «f asa* ivpartaat raliinu 1m wm contonplatlBg in tU 
soMtiartfaB ef tht aimy, wUoh «u Iwpt Morat nntil ibe aucawftJ t•^ 
■iaatloaaf tbaPmiaaWar*boaldiiiabUUmU) amy It oat, la dt- 
■wwrf sll Off BiUlBa fcaw (hi ottdah Inlwrtri in tka ailaii^ «or- 
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, inutility of, 100. 

Pteseeutions, former, 100. 
Ptoriaa campaign, Julian's, OS, 

Phallic emblems, lis. 
Psnn rites ridiculous, 60. 
PUlosophem ridiculed, 4S, OS. 
-^, penecuted, 218. 
Hiilosophj sent down tram 
Heaven. OMi 



PhoBoician doctrines, 044. 
Pistis-Sophia, her entanglement 

in Matter, 26ft. 
PUito, of ImiUtion, 96a 
Planks laid upon soldiers'headt. 

103. 

Plutarch, "De £i Delphieo," 

on tlie Face in the Moon. 

87& 

-»- on the office of Pluto. 

22a 
Plot revealed by Jupiter, 170. 
— — of soldien, how discovwed, 

172. 

to poison Julian, 104. 

Pluto, a benevoUni deity, 226. 
Pomegranates, why forbidden, 

273. 
Porphyry, Julian's instructor. 

Porphyry's Prophecies, 12a 

treatise on •'TheMother,'* * 

207. 

P6rtraits of Julian placed hi 
temples, 2ia 

Postal reforms, 160. 

P^esam stimulating Julian to 
revolt, 27. 

Prise vases, shape of, 873. 

'•Provident," PUto's UUe c( 
Pluto, 220. 

Purple dye, Constantius know- 
ing in, 181. 

Pyrisapor Castle, 103. 



Quirinus resumed by the Sua, 
24a / — . 

" Quintessence," the, 20a 



R. 
Rabshekeh, Jnlian imitates, 74. 
Recommendation, letters of, 7a 
Retreat from Persia, 200. 
Relays of secretaries, 17a 
RelicB, miracles wrought by, 30. 



Benuniption of temple plun- 
der, 0. 

Revenge of the Christians, 
212. 

Revolution of feelings, sudden, 
117. 

Rliine, the courM of the corn- 
fleet, 137. 

Ronmlns, how conceived , 24a 

Roots, why forbidden, 274. 

S. 
Sallnfltins Secnndus, 137. 
Saiiioffata, 180. 

Hii|Nir*ii iHiiHlitiimn nf iHNirr, 900i 
"— alarm at Julian s success, 

206. 
Sapor oiTers a reward to the 

killer of Julian, 20a 
— — ofTen terms, 172i. 
''Sapjihire of Constantius," 

onpin of its design, 4a 
** Saturnalia," Julian's Treatise 

on the, 240. 
Searabens, allusion to the, 77. 
Secretaries, Imperial, rascalities 

of. 162. 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon, 100. 
Self -producing power, 1K31. 
Senate, Julian s behaviour to, 

17a 
— Constantius's behaviour to, 

ib. 
Serapis, e<|niva1ent of Sun, 22a 
Souls, their source, 22a 
Solar festival, tlio, 220. 

the great, 240. 

Soul of the Worid. 22a 

•• Type of Sjiecies," 200. 

Standards, military, various, 

37. 
Star-gaser, Julian as a child, 

2ia 
Stars, soul of the, 22a 
Statues, imperial, varieties of, 

4a 

XniKiirtvnv, " to pillory," 12a 
Sun, action of the, 22a 
of the, 221. 



Sun, central place of the, 220. 
*— , cause of ^neration, 23a 

, gaxed at in prayer, 4a 

•»— , Julian a votary of the, 

2ia 

, middle place of, 23a 

»— , source of angels and supe- 
rior souls, 23a 
— -, source of sonln, 220. 
— , Temple of, built in the 

PaUce, 161. 

, the vehicle of souls, 24a 

torture, 21 a 

— , typified by several gods, 

220, 
— , tyjio of (Joil, 221. 

, tlie iHviMibU, 221. 

Sun's elements and energiea, 

234. 
, source, nature, effects of, 

2a^ 
Super-lunar region, 244. 

Powers, 23a 

Swine, fed on human flesh, 61. 
, why offered to infernal 

gods, 2f 4. 



T. 
Tamus, Julian's tomb at, 00, 

217. 
Taxes, lightening of by Jnlian, 

44. 
TelinemianR, interpreters of 

dreams, 73. 
Tcinplo, Julian's memorial, 00. 
lands seised by monks, 

120. 

plunder, resumption of. a 

rebuilding of the, 88, 80. 

spoilers lined, 160. 

columns reclaimed, ib, 

Theophrastus, of the *' Fifth 

Body," 20a 
«< Third Creator," the, 261, 26a 
'< Three Motions " of the Mys- 
teries, 241. 
Thunderbolt, symboliaes Julian, 

217. 



p«ri»l tlutiD*, fiO. 
llKrii, ao,000 trooiM detMhed 



l^rriftB pnrpU, bow diMonradi 



tTndargnHind refuge*, IM 
Uiigaeiito,tue(rf,114. 
VngtUa, " eUv, ued in lor 

tnN,18a 
Unity deOned, 33a 
UniTenitT at Atlwtu, 135. 
Uimlu p«t to dNth, lU. 

V. 

VenM, Joliaa tnilcM, 137. 
VnTU* ExKBorrna, MiB-trpe, 

IH. 
Tvta, Uw nra at SM- 



W^t «[ llM iWtfiw, 174, 
VtWj foldaa ovwna, 17i, 



Wells, hnnuu) Tictinu thrown 

into, 60. 
Wild bottn preaerved in pwfc, 

loa 

Wine left behind on nutrch, IttX 
W(df, kttribnte of M&ra, 248. 
Wooden iniAge of " The Mothet " 
hronght to Rome, 256. 

World, ■ living thing, 230. 
. eteniity ot the Vitible, 

S3B. 

Soul ot the, 293. 

Wreath, dropped on JoUu'* 

hekd, 134. 



" Xknthni," " Moly," huignago 

of thegodH, 71. 
Xenoentea, 42. 
leettuM ftt AtheiM, 268. 



Year, vuioB* beginninp of, 

249. 
Yonthfnl ttadiea of Jnlian, 16. 



Zeftl, Jnllui'i imtiniud, 101. 
Zena, co-p«r(ner with Suit 335^ 
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SCHILLER*S Works. 6 vols. M S, 

Vol. I.— Thirty Yeois' War— Revolt in 
the Netherlands. Rev A. J. W. hlorrison, 
M.A. Portrait. 

Vol. 1 1 .—Revolt in the NetherUnds,r»Mr- 
//rW— Wallenstcin. By I. Churchill and 
S. T. Colcridge.-WillUm Tell. Sir IVo. 
dore Martin. Engraving (after Vand>xkX 

Vol. 111.— Don Carlos. R. D. BoyUn 
—Mary Stuart. McUish— Maid of Or- 
leans. Anna Swanwick^Bride of Mes- 
sina. A. Lodge, M.A. Together with the 
Us« of the IJhurtts in Tragedy (a short 
Essay). Engravings. 

l*hese Dramas are all translated in metre. 

Vol. IV.— Robbers— Fiesco-Love and 
Intrigue— Demetrius— Ghost Seer— Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this volume are in prose. 

Vol. v.— Poems. £. A. Bowring, C.B. 

Vol. VI.— Essays iKsthetical and Philo- 
sophical, including the Dtsscrutkm on the 
Connexioa between th^ Animal and Spiri- 
tiwl in Ma«i 
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BOffirs UBRARIES. 



HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARIBS. 



SCHILLER and 

apondcnoe betwMo, fran a.o. ito^-iIc 
with Short Notes W L. Dora Sduui 
N, S. 



••s 



(F.) L^etOTM on th« 
Philosophy of Lift and the Philosophy of 
Language. By A. J. W. Morrison. 

«— TheHlsUnyofLltcratiiref Ancient 

and Modern. 

— — Th« Phlloaophy of History. With 
Memoir and Portrait. 

>— - Modam Hlatory. with the Lectures 
enthlcd Oesar and Alexaader, and The 
Benaaing of our History. By L. Purosl 
aadR.H.Whitelock. 

— - JBithotle and MlioellAiieoiui 
Worln. containing Letters on Christian 
Art, Essay on Gothic Architecture, Ke- 
narks on the Romance Poetry of the Mid- 
dle A^cs. on Shakspeare, the Limits of the 
beaatiful, and on tne Language and ^s- 
dom of ths Indians. By E. J. MilUngton. 

8CHLEGEL (A. W.) Dnunatlo Art 
and Uteratuie. Bv J. Black. With Me- 
■MMT by A. J. W. Morrison. Pbrtrait. 

flCHUMAHK (Robort), Hia 1At% and 
Works. By A. Reissmana. Trans, by 
A* L. Alger, iv . S» 

SHAKB8PEAREV Dramatlo Art. 

The History and Character of Shakspeare's 
Plays. By Or. H. Ulrid. Tkans. by L. 
DoraSchmits. stoIs. N,S. 

IHBBTDAITS Dramatlo Works. With 
McflMir. Pwinit (after Reynolds). N,S. 

SCBAT (BtT. W. Vf^y^Stt CMmmcfr, 

waMOKDPB Hlatory of tlia Utera. 
tare of the Sonth of Europe. With Notes 
and Meamir by T. Roscoe. Ptetraits of 
SisHwndi and Dante, a vols. 

The specimens of early Freadi. Italian, 
Sparan, and Portugese Poetry, in Kngtish 
Verse, Iqr Gary andothers. 

(Adam) Tbo Woaltli of 

An Inquiry into the Nature and 

of. Reprinted from the Sixth 

WMran Int re dnc ti eo by 

•tFols. N.S. 



8M1TU*8 (Adam) Theory of Moral 

SentimenU ; with Essay on the First For« 
motion of Languages, and Critical Memoir 
by Dugald Stewart. 

SMTTHV (ProfMior) Lectnroi on 
Modem History ; from the Irruption of the 
Northern Nations to the cIom oi the Ameri- 
can Revolution, s vols. 

^~ Leetnrofl on the French Revolu- 
tion. With Index, s vols. 

BOVTHEY,^Sfe CwMr, H^tiUy, and 
UUuttnUed Library) Ntispn, 

STURM'S Momlnir Commnnlnn 
with God, or Devotional Meditations for 
Every Day. Trans, by W. Johnstone, M.A. 

SULLT. Memoirs of the Dnke of, 

Prime Minister to Henry the Great. With 
Notes and Historical Introduction. 4 Por- 
traits. 4 vols. 

TATLOR*S (Rlehop Jeremy) Holy 
Living and Dying, with Praters, contain- 
ing the Whole Duty of a Christian and the 
paru of Devotion fitted to all Occasions. 
Portrait. N, S. 

THXERRT'S Gonqneet of England by 

the Normans: iu Causes, and its Consc- 

Suences in England and the Continent. 
y W. Haslitt. With ihort Memoir, a Por- 
traits, a vols. AT. S. 

TROTE*S (Jean d%)^SttPAt7^di C^m- 
mints* 

ULRZOX (Dr.yS^ SAoAts^rt, 

YASARI. LlToeofthomoet Eminent 

Painten, Sculptors, and Architects. Dy 
Mrs. J. Foster, with selected Notes. Por- 
traiL 6 vols., y<4. VI. bdns an additional 
Volume of Notes by J. P. Rjchter. N, S. 

WERNER'S Templars In Cyiime. 
Trans, by E. A. M. Lewis, i/. S. 



wsm^MSMMMf the LIM of. and the Rlee 

and Progress of Methodism. By Robert 
Soothey. Portrait. 5*. N,S, 



A Rational Dlnetra* 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer, being 
the Substance of everything Liturgical in 
all fonner Ritualist ComsBentaton upon the 
ieoject. FieotispMoa. iV. S» 
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HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 

21 Volumes ai 51. tack. (5^. 51. per set.) 



EVELTN*8 Dior/ and Corrospond- 

dcnce, with the Pnvatc Correspoiulcnce of 
Charles I and Sir Edw.inl Nicholas, and 
between Sir lulward Hytle (Karl of Claren- 
don) and Sir Kichtord Hrownc. Edited from 
the Original MSS. by W. Bray, F.A.S. 

5 vols. A'i. S. A% Kngravings (after Van- 
yke, Leiy, Kjieller, and Jamieson, &c.). 

N.n.^lliis edition contains 130. letters 
from Evelyn and his wife, conuined in no 
other edition. 

PEPT8* Diary and Correspondence. 
With Life and Notes, by Lord Braybrooke. 
4 vols. N. S. With Appendix containing 
additional Letters, an Index, and 31 En- 
cravings (aAer Vandyke, Sir P. Lely, 
Holbem, Kneller, &c.). 



JESSE*8 Memolri of the Court of 

Kngiand under the Slu.irts. including the 
Protectorate. 3 vols. With Index and 4s 
Portraits (after Vandyke, Lely, &c.). 

Momoire of the Pretenders and 

their AUIicrents. 7 l*Ortraits. 

NUGENT^S (Lord) Memorial* of 
HamiHlen, his Party and Times, With 
Memoir. is Portraiu (after Vandyke 
and others). N, S. 

STRICKLAND'S (Agnee) UTee of the 
Queens of England -from the Norman 
Contiuest. from authentic Documents, 
public and private. 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
N.S. 

JAto of Slary Qneen of Seote. 

8 Portraits, a vols. Jv. S.- 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

PrinccMes. [/« tkeprtu. 



PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

16 Vols, at Ss. eaeh^ excepting those marked otherwise. (3/. 14^. per set.) 



BACON*S Noyum Organum and Ad« 

vanc«nicnt of Learning. With Notes by 
J. Dcvcy, M.A. 

B AX. A Handbook of the History 

of Philosophy, for the use of Students, 
lly K. Helfort llax, Editor of Kant's 
' Prolegomena.' 51. N. S, 

COMTE*8 Philosophy of the Sciences. 
An Exposition of the Principles of the 
Cpnrt de Phiiosof^kie Positive. By G. U. 
Lewes, Author of ' Hie Life of Goethe.' 

DRAPER (Dr. J. W.) A History of 
the Intellectual Development of Europe, 
s vols. A^. .; . 

HEOEL*S Philosophy of History. By 
J. Sibree, M.A. 

KANT'S Critique of Pure Reason. 

lly J. M. D. Meiklejohn. N, S, 

-— Prolegomena and Metaphysical 

Foundations of Natural Science, with llio- 
graphjr and Memoir by £. Bclfort Bax. 
Ptetcait. JV. S» 



LOGIC, or the Sdenoe of Inforence. 
A Popular Manual. By J. Devey. 

BfILLER(Profossor}. HUtorjr Phllp- 

sophically Illustrated, from the Fall of the 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution. 
With Memoir. 4 vols. 31.61/. each. 

SPINOZA*S Chief Works. Trans, with 
Introduction by K. H. M. Elwes. a vols. 
N.S\ 

Vol. I.^Tractatus Theok)gico-FDUiia» 
—Political Treatise. 

Vol. II.— Improvement of the U^dif* 
standing— Ethics— Letters. 

TENNEMANirS Iffuinal of tkk% ^^M 
tory of Philosophy. Tkans. by laJ^ 
Johnson, M.A. -^-'%^. 



BOirtrS UBKAKIBS. 



THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

■5 PUr. </ p. fik, txctfHi^ flUit mtrktd HMtrwiu, (3/. 13/. M. ftr itt.) 
PHILO ■ JUSflTB, Work! of. Th* 



B* Friadricli HItak. Tmou 

•«kr(>i(Mp(nWtiB<if Il». E.VaiaUM, 



eaiLUHawoRTHv b*ii«io« or 




wmuuam itttm, an.) sxpaottioB 

•rihaCMad. Edh. bv K. Wiurenl, U.A. 
WkliNawi,AM)TriiSuidIiidaa. M.S. 



, C D.V«ii.. 4«>V 



CdinpriMii|[ ft HiKory of Ihe Church iVoni 
CiHiKJnntirw, a-D. ws. to ihc ilth narof 
Thmdoiivi II. VCih Short Acombi of 
lh< Author, and Kicctcd Nota. 
SOZOBIEira EoolwlMrtti»l Hlatorr. 



mourn.' TmHi^'t^'^'S^^UJi. 
With NolB and brMUr*. 
TBEODORBT MUl BTAOBIUB. Hb. 

tonca of tha ChiiTCh fron a.d. 33* to Iha 
Dalh of llwodon of MofHmik, A.O. 

S7; ■iidrni«A.0.4]ilo A.D. H4. Wilh 

WIESELER** (Zkrl) Thronolotlnal 
Synonilt of the Fonr Conxli. 'I'nni. by 



ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 
35 nil. ml 51. tatk. (8/. 1 5>. ftr w/,) 



AlrHAtAXOH OaBOtnGLE—Stt 
AMEBV UO of AlfrM,~S'<v .ri> 0. X. 

Wmnrf st Eiifhind. Tofdhcr with iha 
Ahclo-Saxom Chmwkli. With Kmb, 
Shon Liti,Awihmlswd M«p. Edk. by 

j .A.o5giM :.tr 

BOBTHimV OoawlaUon of Pbllo- 
•KVbr. Kkw AHM'i A>^»5>ioii Vv 
•faaaf. VKiE u KnfUi Tnimbiion on 

*Mck i* ■Mod ika A^lfr^woB VcHion of 
Ik* Hbtbb or -BiMTHKii, whk ■ fna 
Ti— IWJM br Hutta F. Ttwiw, D.C1. 
BBAimv Mp«lar AaHqolliaa of 
gMhiiit. fleollMii. Md InrinJ. Ilhu- 
MBwiktMchgrov Vilpiaiid Pro- 
iMiiJ CMiBB, CMMMnia, Mtd Bapw 



OHItOinOI.Sfl of Um ORITflADEB. 

Conlcnporvy Kuntivei of Kichim] Corur 
do Lion, by KichanJ of DniiB imJ Gtof- 
fnr di Vinuuf: uxl of iho Ctaud* it 
S>inl Loois hf Lord John dt Join*<1k. 
Wilh Short MotB. inrnninmeir Frails- 



DTBaV (T. r. T.) BritUh FopnUr 

CmtoBH, Pmcnl and Pux. An Accoonl 
of Iho nrioiu Ciiiwi oihI Cuwhu omo- 
diiMd wilh diOmnl Dan of ibg Vrar In 
the UHtUl Ijilefl, *i¥*n*«l according lo iho 
ColsHbr. Ry lb* Ro*. T. F. IliiMlIOD 



S1JU.T TKAVKLfl DT PALSmirB. 

ComgMim lb* Nunl(*a of Amif, 
WUlKaldTBornid, SbwhK, ScMd, B<n- 
bwn of Todtb, Sii John llumdanllc, 
dTU BnonoUn, and tlamdnll ; all an- 
rtritead. With InuodanhM tM Nota* 
hr TfiaMI Wriiht. kUw ot Jonuaks. 



ASTIQVARIAN UBRAK Y. 



W PARU'C EnrlKh Hlo- 
..« to 117]. Ily R«. J. A. 
,t. WUh KroMi'PM*. jnib.- 






i.KvnKiLT. WJthG()w> 



moH ViuniOH or Oavaiin 



IE BOVSDEirS Annala o( 

HivlDTV, ca<nn*i»in£ tho Hiriory 
ul and of other Coantria of Ku- 
1 A.n, ;}i 10 *.u. .»., Wilh 
H. T. kilcy, B.A. 1 lolh 

tP WSNQOVER'B Flowan 
rr, eoni|iri>ins the Hi'Uorjr of 
fruflilhv Dmccnlof (ha.Suicm to 
,. rinnrrljF aKribed 10 Mitlhov 
Viih N«« and Indei by J- A. 




I BOairS UBXAXIES. 

ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 

96 VtU.»ty.tm\,txttftiitgtk«UM*rhtdtlktrt>Ui. (ij/. ^i.ftritt.) 

DAJfTEiin EnElWiVcnc, by I. CWrichl, 
M.A. With Tniroduction imd Mnuir. 
Portnit lad 14 Sled Gnnxiinn afltr 
nauHiB. if.S. 

DTER (Dr. T. B.) FtompaUi iu BaUd- 
iiwi ud AMiqiiiiici. An Acnunt at th* 
UiT, with fall ItaKtiptionarilH Kcmaiu 
and Recall £jK*vatiad«, end en liinenry 
tar ViiiiBH. By T. B. Dym, LL.D. 
NEerfr joo Wood ElHnvnnn, Alep. end 

•^ Romet KiMory of iha G17, mth 



BIL BLAB. Tlia AdvantnrM of. 
FiDM Ihg Kimch o( Laafa bjr Snullat. 
M Engnvinn eftit Smirk*, will 10 Eidi- 
Ibm by Cniilahaah. tiipnga. b. 
an OMDBMr Orathalt or. Cer- 
I Feiry Tola end Popular Storiea. 
conlaininii 4> fair/ Tela. Uy Edser 
Teylor. ^uneiDui WoodnU efier Cnuk- 
■huk end Ludwis Ghaun. y. U. 




Bbd>: iliifr Nainniinar*, HebUe, ftc 
TofMba Kkli Smm'* B*iTMiiW«f 
■un. 41 PlUia awl WoodcM*. J/.S. 
<rwkh III* naicB OAami, iu U. 



aad Biagimpky, PoaMk and el 




> UiMrr of ChriMiaa At JB lb MidU 
*f» A*>l«A.M.DWi«. T™^ 
by E. t. UiWnnan, Md oMplawd, wiik 
AdditlM* nr\^aak n , by Mer|ani 



. V'*.' - Tti* HkWiy of Ui* NtaibH, Um 



Uelell. lUlutnlioeu. ti. 
KITTOV ■eriptUT* Laadi. Daorlb*d 
' Gcomphkal, ud 

'nd,jt.6A 



nnMA'n (i«rd) iMttan €■ ■rrpt, 



ILLUSTRATED UBKARY. 13 

LODOBV Pcntrolti of niaatrlcnu MAVAL Wnd KEUTART KSWnS 

Fmonifnt of Gmt Britain, whh Bio- of Gnei BHtein ; a Record of Ikriibh 

enphiciil and Hiuorkml klMnom. 140 Vslowr on every Day in the year, boai ■ 

Portnili engraved on SteiH, with the Wjllien Ibe Conquenr 10 th* Ballb of 

mpcclive ni<Grnph>ea luubndgcd. Com- Inkemnnn. Kv Mijar John, K.M., and 

plei* in > Toll. I.icui, P. H. Nlmlu, ILM. tmkto. t* 

LOKQFEIXOW^ PooUcol Worki, Po.t™t. eft« Holb=», Reynold., *c fa. 

including hiiTranihiioni and Noin. *• HlCOLINra Hlatory of th* jMolti t 

futl-page Woodcut] by Kirliet Fous end IheirOriEin, ProgicB, Docuina, and D*- 

o(hen, and a Porlrail. N. S. iJEni. B Porlraitfc 

Wiibnunhdlluitrationi, 31.01/. iV.^r. FETRARCH'S Sonnati, TrlompU, 

Anecdola, of mor. than 500 Asinak. orMin, and ihnr Oeocraphial Dutnba- 

Nemerou. Woodcuu. N.S. T"a'N*TS«*I! H."™« w M ™m^l]i' 

HARRTATV (Capt., R.ITJ HoaMr. Hall. Meporiho'Woridand laPlaMk 

man Kc-idy ; or, Ihe Wreck oTihe Piuifit. w:,), .-^ pi„„ --i_,-j „ ij 

IWrillen Tor Youni People.) With P3 With th* Plate, eolourtd, yr. «. 

Woodcuu. 3r. 6tf. U.S. PICTORIAL HAKDBOOE 07 

(Wrillm for'Voun, P«,pl*.) l|lu««.«I STCwi.SmH'^^lSifr*'^^^^ 

by Cilberl and Daliiel. ^.id. N.S. "tta^f^il fa ' *° "*■ 
Plrata and Tbr»« Cntton. (Wrii. ™ ™.,. J' ,^ „.' , „ ^ 

ten Tor Youne People.) With a Ulimoir. "''" '"• *'"P* "IoopkI, !'• «■ 

SSleel Engravinm arier Clariuon Stan- Wilhoul (h* Klip*. 31. id. 

' * ** ■ ^' POPEV FmUcoI Worb, Includlni 
PriTOtOOrainnn. AdTcnlurcsl^Sea Tramlaiioni. Edit., with MotiL by R, 

emi Und One JI„n.lr«l Veam A,;o. Cami.hcn. avolf. 

e™^;™ ,;^"* u^F"'' * ^"•' '^''" HomsT'a nttul, »riih Introduction 

Settler* in CttnBd^ (WHiien for WiihFIaaman'i Deiitni. N.S. 

Md li-L^""*, iw^"!^?"*' '"' ^'"^^ HoniOT-a OHLTwej, with the B*ttl« 

aadUalnel. jr. W. N.S. (,, I'aoos ahu Wica, Hymn., Ac, by 

— Po«r Jack. (Writm ioi Vouni other trauhun, indudinc Chapaian. tn- 

PcDple.) With 16 IlluMraiiontarierOark- troduction and Not*, by J. S. WaIMn, 

un Stanlield, R.A. y. U. N. S. M.A. Wlh Fluoun'i Xhrnpa. N. S. 

MAXWELL'S Victorloi of WelUoK- "T "*!• i>Kl«li"e^™«r of H. Lett™ 

■onand the Ilrili.h Aimio. Ftonliapiw ByR-Camithorfc UumeroMllluMiwioiu. 

and 4 PorttaiH. FOTTERT AKD PORCELAIN, and 

mCHAEL AHOELOand RAPHAEL, «'«' "'"J"" "'i ^'""■, .^T^'^V'!" 

ITieir Uv« end Work.. By Dnppa anJ I "a.lraled Catalogue of Ihe BemaJ CoL 

enaraving., iwrloaing i, LaK Judsp^nt. '^'■?™:?: 'i'^ an Imroduaory Uclur. 

anJcartoona N.S. ^ ^ ^ on Pottery and Pomlajn^d u. Ungra™! 

.... Lilt oT all Marka and Monoerana. By 

lnLLER'8 Hlatorr of the Adb1o> H. G. Bohn. Nnnsou Woodcuu. 

of5aiaaBnlaia,andi>StedEngravinci. PROirra (Fatbor) ReUqllM. Fjliled 

Indu ID all the Poena, and Noto. iw *■*■ """y "»> (•««• »»■ "■ ■» ■ 

Wood Enfravlnga. a nU. N. S. REOREATIOITS IN BHOOmrO. With 

MUOIE-B Hlitorr of BrltUli Bird.. !iri:^A'T":'Jrii!li.S!^-^.»*.^ 

Reviaad by W.tt Mania. jaFigweaoT "^fi/fe^ fiJf^w'fSil;^^ 

BMlaDdrPhUiofKuL i*^ NS. \K!^>.£^^, r ■ " ^^ 

— With the Plain coloured, r<.W. per voL A. Ceopar, R.A. 



LRUTOPHAHEfl' OomadlM. Tniu., 




CLASSICAL UBRARY. 



IRISTOnE^ KloomocIiaBn EUiles. 

Tnni.. wiih Mmh, Analytial lalniiluc- 

d QuWHm ror Sludaiu, by V«i, 



— FoUtlcs and EoonoinlM. Tniu,, 
mih Nwet, Aiu])rMii, and Indei, hy V.. 
Wnrrnrd, M.A., ami u Euiy ami Ul« by 

— Hatophrriia. Tniu., witli Note*, 

Aiulyiu, Anil KianinMion Oucmmol bv 
R«. John H. M'MiU™, mX 



— Or^uioo; or, Logiul Tmiiui, and 
IhelniToduqlionofPorphyiT. WiihNww, 
Aralyji.. and Introdudion, tiy Ki». O, 

— RhatoiioandPHtlca. Tnin.,with 

Hohbw' Analwin, E.ani. Qunlion,, mhI 
Noto, by T. UnclilEy, U.A. I^>r<rBil. 

ATHEHfVB. Til* D«IpBiMopIll>M ) 



CLASSICAL UBRARY. 

TUNIUTIONI FKtPM TB« G«E«K AND LATIN. 

^VA.mV*^,*«ttti^tim*m^rM»th*rv^' (14/. w. W./*r irf.) 
—-, AnraUnth Tli» 



Moua and iMiodKiin, bi T. A. 

HfMuinn lUBOKLxnrai. Hi» 

^wTiTAwm ilwbll tin RdfiM of Con- 

««NiM. T^W^ 



Dm PWoBrty, by GMf* Lonj, M.A. 

■pOIflUBi Tta Worto Of. Com- 
priiiiif ih. &*»« A-, God o(Soerji». 
ElDri& Md DfaOMIH of »■■<£. With 

.Md Un. TW^i P»yd-- f™"* 



larn Coiiiiirtd Man. 
liKJtx. Imp. gn>. ;>.«. 



OiEflAB. ConunantoriM on tlia 

Gallic and Ciiil Wan, with the Supple- 

mtnlary BooVt allributcd lo HirtLiui, in- 

ilndiim Ihc complete Aleundrlati, ArKon, 

< Dnd Spuilh Wan. Tram, willi Num. 

CATDU.US, Tlbolliu, uid tha Vlirll 
of Venu.. 1-tamL with NcKn and Uio. 
Eraphical tnlroductwn. To which an 
added, Motncal Vmion. by Umh, 
(ininget, and olh«n. Fimiiipiece. 

CICERO'S OraUona. Tnn. by C. D. 

Vonp>, 1J.A. 4 ToU. 
On Oratorr and Oraton. Wiih 

Lctten 10 Quintut and Urntiu Trani 

with Note., V RcT. J. S. W.,»n. M j4.' 
On tha Matura of tha Ood«, Divl- 

■ulwn. Fate, La*., a HepoWic, Conwl. 

rtio. T™ni.,wNiNo«»a,hyt;.D.Yo.ne, 

~r ^^V^ D* '""■n™, and TuicB. 
Ian QneUniu. By C, D, Vonn, B.A. 
Wiih SkMch or l£. Ciwli PhiCiSipha,; 



ClcraO'S Oratlona^-e-MtftMnC 

~ ~ Monl Dtuin. CUo 

•I CM Af.,1 UbIIib, an 



.. QHJnIHt on Maebu 
ih N(Xe>, by C. R. Ed- 



irales ■J'ran^.ri^h NnlL 
■hhhLi. Poniaii. v 6</. 

DEH08THEHE8* Oratlona. Tram.. 

wiih Noto, AnrHioenim ■ ChronaloKiail 
Ahsirari, and Appemliceis hy C. Kami 



the Uuimtiliei marlied, and EnglUiTrui- 

Wiih Indei Vetharatn («« pagti). 6>, 

— Ind« Verboram lo th* abon, wiih Iha 

finIp"c'i'ol'h! " » '*'""" ""^"' ^ '"'"'' 

DIOOENEB LAEBTIDB. UTaa and 



Opini 



ncltnl Philouphcn. 



1.., wiih Nol*m by C D. Yongt, B.A. 
EF7CTETTTS. Tha DlMxrana* of. 

With the Encheiridion and Ftagnmiu. 

Wiih Note*. Lift, and View of hu Philo- 

■ophy, byGeoricLonc, U.A. If.S. 
ECIUPIDES. Tniu.. with Kolea and In- 

traJiicLion, by T. A. Iluehloy, B.A. Por- 



i-riK oyi,. iinrje., M.A, With Jlitncal 
Ver.im. by BlaiHl, kitrinle, Lord Uni- 

OIIEEK ROMAKGES of Hallodorna, 

I^pn, and Achilla TatiB.: vit. tS 

Advenlure. of Tlwagenei and Charicka; 

i»uRof DnphniiandChloe; and Lovn 

... °-. ■■'" r.s'SSI'mj*!™^' *" 

by RcT. 



HERODOTUS. Lilerally 

Henry Cajy, M.A. Panniii. 
HEBIOD, OALLIBUOBCS, and 

Theojiiiv In Pum wiih N«e<i and 
lliDsraphicnl Notico by Rev, J, Ifankt, 
M.A. Iwelhcr with t>tt Metrioil Ver- 
.ion. of ffeMod^- Kiton; Calthnaehin, 
by lylltTi and TlMugni", by Prere. 

HOHSR'B Elad. In Rii|li.h Pmw, wiih 
Noto by 1'. A. BucUey,ll.A. Portnii. 

OdTneri Hywra, Epirwai, and 

ftillkoflhaVniiwid Mico. In Cnalkh 
ProM, with Nolei and MoDair by T. A. 

HOKACE, InProHbySnwt,wtthNe(aa 
aelocud by T. A. Bucklay, B.A. IW. 

JTILLAH THE APOSTATE. Ry ih« 
Rex. C. W. KiKR, Id JV. \fn IMrfnt,, 



i6 



BOmrS LIBRARIES. 



Eatron&s. Tiam., with MoMib bj R^. 
J. 8. WatiQ^ UJl 

JUVJSJIALf FBBSIUS, SULnOIAi 
tA LmUim. Io Proie, with Noim, 
Cbranolofical Tables, Argnncfitt. by L. 
£ms.tflA. To which is added Um Me- 
trical Vsnioa of Tawnal and PmtM by 
GiArd. FrontispMca. 

UVT. TlMHlitoiTOfRoiii«« Tiam. 
by Dr. SpUlan aad ochan. 4 "^^ ^w- 



KUOAITB PluuraAlUu la PMit, with 
Moiasby H.T. Ritey. 

LUCIAITS Dtalofiiea of tta* Gods, 
of the Sea Gods, aad of the Dead. Traas. 
byHowaidWimaan,M.A. l/mtJU/rt9S. 

KDCRETIUB. la Prase, with Notes aad 
Biographical latroductioa by Rev. I. S. 
WamL S. A. To which m added the 
If ^3 Vanioa by J. M. Good. 



IIABTIAL'8 Biplgramst coaiphte. la 
Praia, with Vena Traaslatioes selectad 
Iraa Eaiiidi Poets, aad other 
DUa. vol. (670 pages). is.6d, 

OVIUV Work% cooipleta. la 
with Noiss aad latroductioa. jifoIb. 

FAUBAIIIAS' DaaertstlOB Of Grooco. 

Tnmsbted into English, with Notes and 
By Aithor Richard Shillete, M.A., 
te Scholar of TriaUy Colkge, < 
• vols. 



TBAEJkMMB, B«itloy> P h — rtnti oM 
apoa the Epistles of Phabris, Theausto- 

' cCT Socrates. Eoripidcs, aad the Fables 
^tMmmTwith latradaction md Nocaa 
by PtaC W. Wagaer, Ph.I>. 

VmHAB. la Prose^ 
aad Nocaa by Da^ 
aether with the " 
Lmh 



latrodnctioa 
W. Taraer. To- 
VeiWMi by AbiA- 



nJLTOm Works. Trans., with laiio- 

dactioa aad Notes. 6 vols. 

-— Dialososs. ASaauaaryaadAaalysb 
oC With Aaalytical ladex ta the Graeh 
teirt of aMdera oditioas aad to the ahofva 
byA.Day,LLJK 



la Prase, with 
by IL X. Rflqri BJL 



with MoMBiby J. Bosloch, lU>., P.R.8., 



Tho Ibsttors of PUiijr ths 
Yoonser. Mehaoth's Transhition, revised, 
with Notes and short Life, by Rev. F. C 
T. BoMUiqu^ M.A. 
PLUTARCH*8 Morals. Theosophical 
Esiays. Trans, by C W. King, M.A. N. S. 

•^ Utso. Ste/mgir 7. 

PROPERTIU8, Ths Elsgissof. With 
Notes, Uteially transUted by the Rev. P. 
J. F. Gantiilon, M.A., with metrical ver- 
sions of Select Elegies by Nott and Elton. 
3«. 6tl, 

QUnmUAirS Instltatss of Oratory. 
Trans., with Notes and Biographical 
Notice, by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
a vols. 

SALLUBT, FLORUB, and VELLEIU8 
Patercultts. Trans., with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Notices, by J. S. Watson, M.A 

8ENE0A DE BENEFIC1X8. Newly 
transUted by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. 
ys. &/. i/. S. 

8ENE0A*8 Minor Works. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A. [/« tMt/rtu, 

80PH0CLEB. ThsTraffSdlssof. In 

Prose, with Notes, Arguments, and Intro- 
ductioo. Portrait. 
8TRABO*8 Geography. Thuis., with 
Notes, by W. Falconer, M.A., and K. C 
Hamilton. Copious Index, giving Ancient 
and Modern Names. 3 vols. 

BUETOmUB' Utss of ths TwsIts 
Ccsars and Lives of the Grammarians. 
l*he Translation of Thomson, revised, with 
Notes, by T. Forester. 

TACXTUB. Ths Works of. Trans., 
with Notes, s vols. 

TERENCE and PHJSDRU8. In Eng- 
lish Piose, with Notes and Arguments, by 
H. T. Riley. B.A. To which b added 
Bmart's Metrical Veiaioa of Phadrus. 
With Frontispiece. 

THEOORITUB, BION, M08CHU8. 

and Tyrtcus. In Prose, with Notes and 
Arguments, by Rev. J. Banks, M.A. To 
which are appended the Metrical Vbr- 
tiONS of Chapman. Portrait of Theocritus. 

THUOTDIDBB. Ths PSloponnsslan 
War. Trans., with Notes, by Rev. H. 
Dale. Portrait, a vols. y. &dl each. 

TTRTJBUB.— kSiM TAt^erUmt. 

▼XBGXL. Ths Works of. In Prose, 
with Notes by Davidson. Revised, with 
additional Notes and Bionaphical Notac^ 
by T. A. Buckley, BXPMiait. jf.M 

ZENOPHOHni Works. Ttaaa., whh 
Notes,, by J. S. Watson, M.A., 1 
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COLLEGIATE SERIES. 

10 Vols, ai 5/. each. (2/. lor. per set.) 



DANTE. Ths Infamo. Prose Trans., 
with the Text of the Original on the same 
page, and Explanatory Notes, by John 
A. Carlyle, M.D. Portrait. N.S. 

-»- Ths Pnrgatorlo. Prose Trans., with 
the Original on the same page, and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by W. S. DugUale. N, S. 

NEW TESTAMENT (Ths) in Grsok. 
Griesbach's Text, with the Readings of 
Mill and Schols at the foot of the page, and 
F^^lel References in the marcin. Also a 
Critlotl Introduction and Cnronological 
Tables. Two Fac-iimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 650 pages, y, 6d. 

— or bound up with a Greek and English 
Lexicon to the New Testament (950 pages 
additional, making in all 900/. i*. 

The LexicoQ may be had separately, 
price sf. 

D0BREE*8 Advsrsaria. 
Greek and Latin Classics.) 
late Prof. Wagner, s vols. 



(Notes on the 
Edited by the 



DONALDSON (Dr.) Ths Thoatrs of 

the Greeks. With SnpphmMntarv Treatise 
on the Language, Metres, and Prosody of 
the Greek DramatUts. Numerous llJus* 
tralions and 3 Pbuis. By J. W. Dooald- 
son, D.D. //is. 

KEIOHTLEY'S (Thomas) Mytholonr 

of Ancient Greece and Italy. Kevised oy 
I^eunhanl Schmitx, Ph.D., LL.D. la 
Plates. /\r.S. 

HERODOTUS, Notos tm. Original 

and Selected from the best Commenutors. 
By D. W. Turner, M.A. Coloured Map. 

— Analysis and Summary oty with 
a Synchroni»tical Table of Events— TaMes 
of Weights Measures, Money, and Dis- 



tances^an Outline of the History and 
Geography— and the Dates completed from 
Gaisford,Baehr,&c By J. T.Wheeler. 



THUGTDIDES. An Analysis and 
Summary of. With Chronologkal Table 
of Events, &c., by J. T. Wheeler. 



SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 

59 yds. ai 5/. eachf excepting tk^e marked otherwise. (15/. 6x. 6r/. per set.) 



AOASSIZ and GOXTLD. Onttins of 
Comparative Physiology touching the 
Structure and Development of the Races 
of Animals li vingand extinct. For Schoob 
and Colleges. EnUrged by Dr. Wright. 
With Index and 300 Illustrative Woodcuts. 

BOLLET*S *ff*«w«>i of Tscbnical 

Analysis; a Guide for the Testing and 
Valuation of the various Natural and 
Artificial Substances employed in the Arts 
and Domestic Economy, founded on the 
work of Dr. Bolley. Edit, by Dr. Paul, 
loo Woodcuts. 

BRIDOEWATER TREATISES. 

—7- Bsll (Sir Charlss) on ths Hand ; 
its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, as 
evincing Design. Preceded by an Account 
of the AuiluNrs Discoveries in the Nervous 
System by A. Shaw. Numerous Woodcuts. 

— Kirhy on ths Historr, Habits, 

and Instincuof Aniamls. With Notes by 
T. Rymer Jones, too Woodcuts, a vols. 



*— Whswsll*S Astronomy and 
General Physics, considered with reference 
to Natural Theology. PtttnutofihtKarl 



BRIDOEWATER TREATISES.— 

C»ntiHHe<l. 

.— Chalmsrs tm ths Adaptation of 
External Nature to the Moral and Intel- 
lectual Constitution of Man. With Memoir 
by Rev. Dr. Gumming. PortraiL 

»- Pront*8 Troatiss on Chsmistry, 
Meteorology, and the Function of Diges- 
tion, with leierence to Natural llieology. 
Edit, by Dr. J. W. Griffith, a Maps. 

— BQokland*B Gsology and Minor* 
alogy. With Additions by Prof. Owen, 
Prol. Phillips, and R. Brown. Memoir 01 
Buckland. Portrait, a vols. isr. Vol. I. 
Text. Vol. II. 90 krge plates with letter- 
press. 

RoKst's Animal and TsfStaUs 

Phvsiology. 463 Woodcuts, a vols. 6s. 



Kidd on ths Adaptation of Ex- 
ternal Nature to the Physical Co n dition of 
Man. y$, 6d. 

CARPENTER'S (Dr. W. B.) Zoologj* 

A Systematic View of the Stracture, Ha- 
bits, Instincu, and Uses of the principal 
Families of the Aninud Kingdoa, and of 
the chief Forms of FossU Reamifl ~ 
viMd by W.S. Dallas, F.L.S. Ni 
Woodcata. a vols. Ct.«i 



tS 



BOJffirS UBRARtRS. 



M«ch«iilcri PhnoMmliyi Astro* 
, and Horology. A PofNilar Exp»- 



i8i Woodcatt. 

— ▼•f«tebl« Fhyalidosy ab^ >7b- 
H ■■tir Botany. A complete Introduction 
to the Knowledfe of Plants. Revised by 
E. Lankceter, M.D., ftc. Nuneroot 
Woodcoti* 6if* 

ABimal Phyilology. Revised Edi- 
Woodcnts. U* 

on Colour. Containinf 
tiM Principles of Harmony and Contrast 
ef Coionrs, and their Application to the 
Arts; incrodmf Pkinting, Decoration, 
Tapestries, Carpets, Mosaics, Glasing , 
Staming, Calico Printing, Letterpress 
Mnling, Map Colouring, Drsss, Land- 
scape and Flower Gardenrng, Ac. Trans. 
iTCMarteL Sevend Plates. 

— With an additional series of i6 Plates 
in Colonn, ^». iUL 

jamEMOSER'S History of Magle. 
Trans, hy W. Howitt. With an Appendix 
of the most rcnuurfcable and best aothenti- 
cattd Stories of Apparitions, I>reanis, 
Second Sifht, Table-Tnming, and Spirit- 
Ran»ii^, Jtc. avob. 

Wnxm ItatrodnetloB to Aitronomy. 
With Vocabohry of the Terms in present, 
nso. Nnmeroos Woodcnts. js. UL NS, 

HOGCS (Jobos) ElomoBtiof BzMri- 
mental imd Natural Philosophy. Being 
aa Eas^ Inteodaction to the Study of 
Medumics, Pneunuuics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics. Caloric^ 
Electricity, Voltaisn^ and M#gn ttitini 
Woodcuts. 



HUMBCyLDTV Coniosx or, Skoteli 
ofaPhyrical Descriptions the Universe. 
Trans, by E. C Ott6, B. H. Paul, and 
W. S. Diallas, F.L.S. Portrait, s vols. 
3S. $d. eadi, excepting vol. v., 5*. 

*— PmoiudNorratlvoofliisTraTOls 
in America during the years 179^804. 
Tnns., with Notes, by T. Ross. 3 vols. 

'— Yltws of Hotoro ; or. Oontom* 
lla^ons of the SobKme Phenomena of 
Craataoo, with Scientific lUostrations. 
Tksais. by E. C Otti. 

■DHTV (BObsrQ Pootrr Of SeloBOt t 
or, Stndies of the Physical Phencmsom or 
Natnro. By Robert Hoal« Plrofsssof at 

- the School of Mines. 

JOTOB*l Botontiflo DtaloroM* A 
I n tro d uction to the Arts and 




tho 



Mid 



JUKBS-BROWllBni 8tad«iit*» Hoad- 
book of Physical Geokwy. Bv A. J. 
Jukes-Browne, of the Geoloicical Purvey of 
England. With numerous Diagrams and 
Illustrations, 6r. N. S, 

Handbook of 



By A. J. hikes- 



-— Tho 8tiident*t 

Historical Geology 

Brown, B.A., F.G.S., of the Geological 

Survey of England and Wales. With 

numeixMS Diagrams and Illustrations. 6r. 

N.S. 

KNIOHTB fpharlM) Knowledgo is 
Power. A Popuhur Manual of Political 
Economy. 

LEOTURES ON PAINTINO bv the 
Royal Academicians, Barry, Opie. Fuseli. 
With Introductory Esnay and Notes by 
R. Womum. Portrait oiFuselL 

ULLT. XntrodnetloB to Astrolonr. 

With a Grammar of Astrology and TaUcs 
for calcubtbg Nativities, by ZadkieL 

MANTELL'S (Dr.) Qeologleol Ex- 

cursions through the Isle 01 Wight and 
along the Donet Coast. Numerous Wood> 
cuts and Geological Map. 

— ^ Medals of Crsatlon ; or, First 
Lessons in Geology : including Geological 
Excursions. Coloured Plates and several 
hundred Woodcuts, a vols. 71. 6tL each. 

— - Pstriflaotioiis and their Teach- 
ings. Handbook to the Organic Remains 
in the British Museum. Numerous Wood- 
cuts. 6«. 

— Wonders of Oeologj ; or, a 

Familiar Expo^tion of Geological Pheno- 
mena. A coloured Geological Map of 
England, PUt«s, and soo Woedcuts. s 
vols. 7«. 6J. each. 

KORPHT*8 Games of Chess, being 

the Matches and best Games played by the 
American Champion, with explanatory and 
analytical Notes bv J. LOwenthal. With 
short Memoir and Portrait of Morphy. 

■OHOUWV Earth, Plants, and Man. 
Popular Pictures <n Nature. And Ko- 
bell's Sketches finom the Mineral Kingdom. 
Trans, b^ A. Henfrey, F.R.S. Cowured 
Map of tne Geography of Phuits. 

SMITH'S (Pyo) OeologF and Serip- 
ture ; or, the Relation between the Scriptures 
and Geological Science. With Memoir. 

STABUnrs Olassifled Synopsis of 
the Principal Painters of the Dutch and 
Flemish Sdioob. including an Account of 
some of the early German Masters. By 
George Stanley. 

STAUMTOITS Ohess-PIaaror's Hand- 
book. A Popohv and Sdentlfic Intro* 
dootien to th e Gin e | widi nu merous Dia* 
gnuss sod Coknifed Fraotlspieoi* ifJi% 



UtdA^. 
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STAUNTON«-CM/Miaf«d: 

^— Ohsss Praxis. A Supplement to the 
Chess-player's Handbook. Containing the 
most important modem Improvements in 
the Openings ; Code of Chess Laws ; and 
a Selection of Morphy's Games. Annotated. 
636 pages. Diagrams. 6«. 

— Ghess-Player's Companion. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, Collection 
of Match Games, including the French 
Match with M. St. Amant, and a Selection 
of Original Problems. Diagrams and Co- 
loured Frontispiece. 

—— Chess TOnmament of 1851. 
A Collection of Games played at this cele- 
brated assembbge. with Introduction 
and Notes. Numerous Diagrams. 



STOCKHARDT'S BnerlflMiital 

Chemisiry. A Handbook lor tho^ Study 
of the Science by simple Expenamnts. 
Edit, by C W. Heaton, F.CS. Na- 
Woodcuts. N. S, 



meroos 



URE'S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manniheturo 
of Great Britain, sys»emaJoall]r investi- 
nted : with an Introdnctory View of iu 
Comparative Sute in Foreicn Countries. 
Revued by P. L. Simflsonds.. 130 lUus- 
trations. a vols. 

— Philosoi>hy of Mannlho -nres, 

or an Exposition of the Scientific, Moral, 
and Commercial Economy of the Factory 
System of Great Britain. Revised by 
P. L. Simmonds. Nnmeroes Figufus. 
800 pages. 7#. 6tL 



ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

QILBARTni History, Principles, and Praetice of Bankinv* Revised to 1881 by 
A.S.MiJiie,oftheRoyalBankofScotlalkd. Portrait of GUbart. svob. los. N.5, 



REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

28 Volumis ai Various Prictu {^ lOi.per tet,) 



BLAIR'S Chronological Tables. 

Comprehending the Chronology and His- 
tory of the World, from the Eariie&t Times 
to the Russian Treaty of Peace, A|«ril 1856. 
By J. W. Rosse. 800 pages, tor. 

*— Index of Dates. Comprehending 
the principal Factx in the Chronolocy and 
History 01 the World, from the Earliest to 
the Prncnt, alphabetically arraiiBcd; being 
a conmlete Index to the foregoing. By 
J. W. Koiise. s vols, it* each. 

BOHN*S Dictionary of Quotations 

from the English Poett. 4th and cheaper 
Edition. 6s, 

BUCHANAN'S Diotionarj of Science 

and Technical Terms used m Philosophy, 
Literature, Professions, Commerce, Arts, 
and Trades. By W. H. Buchanan, with 
Supplement. Edited by Jas. A. Smith. 6s, 

CHRONICLES OF THE TOMBS. A 

Select Collection of Epitaphs, with Eisay 
oil Epitaphs and Observations on Scptii- 
chral Aiititiuities. By T. J. Petiigrew, 
F.R.S., F.S.A. is, 

CLAIUTS (pufh) Introduction to 
Heraldry. Revised by J. R. Planch^ s«- 
9S0 lUustrations. 

— lVi£A tJki IllMstrtUUtu coUmnd, 15** 



COINS, Manual ot—Stt Httm/kr^s, 

DATES, Index otSet BUur. 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and Pro- 
vincial EncliAh. Containing Words from 
English Writers previous to the 19th 
Century. By 'Utoinas Wright, M.A. 
F.S.A., &C. a vols. sf. each. 

EPIGRAMMATISTS (The). A Selec- 
tion from the Kpi;;ramniatic Literature ef 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modem Times. 
With Introduaion, Nutes, Observations, 
Illustrations, an Appendix on Works con- 
nected with Epigrammatic Literature, 
byRev. H. Dodd.M.A. 6i, N,S, 

GAMES, Handbook o(^ Comprising 
Treatises on above 40 Gaines of Chance, 
Skill, and Manual . Dexterity, includitig 
Whist, Billiards, &c. Edit, by Henry G. 
Bohn. Numerous Diagrams, sf. R, S, 

HENFRET'S Guide to English 
Coias. Revised Edition, by C. K. Keary, 
M.A., F.S.A. With aa Historical inlro* 
duclion. 6s, JV, S» 

HUMPHREYS' Coin Collectors' 

Manual. An Historical Account of the 
Progress of Soinage from the Earliea 
Time, by H. N. Ilumphreys. 140 lUua 
tnaioni. ■ vols, it, each. M J. 



BOBJfS UBKAJtlSS. 



Pop^UHj Ainntri. Br Or. HUmS 



rOLITIOAL OTOLOP2DU. A 

Diortow of PolhiaJ, Cemlhoilowl, 

5S!'W • W-k -f .IWt™» on ubi^' 
orOnIAdiniiiiiim>in,Pcili[ici] EoonooiT, 
Jf™™™, CoiBmti™, Uwn, ud Sodmi 

PBOyZRM, Kutdbook of. Cm. 

-iA»!.1ArsS::;»S3;: 

Kind™l Wcrdi and ilxi, OwiiiiwvCoi; 
WRIOHT (TkJ— .Ttt DkUma^, 



NOVELISTS* LIBRARY. 

'•ItBKJ B, a Yonw 

boo iIh WoM. 9,7. 



unrua mo in* w«ld. B* r. 
(M-t DArtl.,). \rah litw 



Mof byA-ILEIIh. ■.5nKJ. 



>u*dfUHr> joMpK AB4r«wa mm 

■— ~" "' ^ "—iMmmKtlllm 



— - RUtoT7 of Tom Jonum, a FoostU 






ARTISTS' LIBRARY. 



■^s^A.srf-si' 



*™ U tlH ll,A. kv Si 
«. "BWMMi, R.A., ud Umafr of 

■ «5«iJi. briku Pnfad.^ ■£5^'*"' <'«wl~ Htatorj of 
"llSr^i-''^ liT C. 2 ,i^""«- [/-(SAmf 
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BOHN'S CHEAP SERIE 

PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 



A Series of Compile Stories or Essays, mostly reprinted fn 
in BohtCt Libraries, and neatly hound in stiff paper tot 
mth ent edges, suitahUfor Railway Reading, 



ASCHAM IXOGEX).— 

SCHOLEMASTER. By PROFESSOR MAYOR. 
CARPF.ffTE/l {DR. }V. It.).— 

PHYSIOLOGY OF TEMPERANCE AND TOTA 
STINENCE. 
BMERSOiif.— 

ENGLAND AND ENGLISH CHARACTERISTICS. 1 

on the Race, Abilitjr. Muinen, Tnilh. Character. Weallh, ReUgio) 

NATURE : An Essay. To which are added Orations, L 

and Addreuei. 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN : Seven Lectures on PLATC 

DEHBORO, MONTATGNI, SHAKKSPEARK, NAPOLIOH, Mtd OOmil 

TWENTY ESSAYS on Various Subjects. 

THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 
FRASKLIN {BENJAMllf).— 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Edited by J. Sparks. 
BAWTBORNB KKATHAHIEI.).— 

TWICE-TOLD TALES. Two Vols, in One 

SNOW IMAGE, and other Tales. 

SCARLET LETTER. 

HOUSE WITH THE SEVEN GABLES. 

TRANSFORMATION ; or the Marble Fawn. Two Pari 
BAZUTT {W.y— 

TABLE-TALK : Essays on Men and Manners. Three Pi 

PLAIN SPEAKER: Opinion* on Books, Men, and 
ThnePant. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH COMIC WRITER 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS. 



^^'^^^WlB^i* 



BOairs CHEAP SERIES. 



SAZUTT ( IV.Y^CmUinmi. 

LECTURES ON THE CHARACTERS OF SHAKE- 

SPEARED PLAYSw 

LECTURES ON THE LITERATURE OF THE AGE OF 
ELIZABETH, chiefl/ DimiMitte. . 

UtViNG KWASHINGTON\.^ 

LIFE OF MOHAMMED. With Portrait 
'LIVES OF SUCCESSORS OF MOHAMMED. 
LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 
SKETCH-BOOK. 
TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 
TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. 

CONQUESTS OF GRANADA AND SPAIN. Two Parts. 
LIFE AND VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS. Two Parti. 
CO^[f^IONS OF COLUMBUS : Thdr Voyages and Dis- 



ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE in the Rockv 
Motmuiiis and the Far West « uie i^qciqr 

KNICKERBOCKER'S HISTORY OF NEW YORK, from the 

Besiniiliia of the Worid to the End of the Dutch Dynasty. 
TALES OF THE ALHAMBRA. 

CONQUEST OF FLORIDA UNDER HERNANDO DE 

ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 

SALMAGUNDI; or, The Whim -Whams and Opinions of 
Launcblot Langstafv, Eaq. 

BRACEBRIDGE HALL ; or, The Hnmoorists. 
^^2SJ^"' Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the Rocky 
WOLFERPS ROOST» and Other Tales. 

LAMB (CHARLESU-^ 

ESSAYS OF ELIA. With a Portrait 

LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

SUANA. With Biographical Sketch. 
MARRYAT (CAPTAIN). 

PIRATO AJiD THE THREE CUTTERS. With a Memoir ol 



^ « .i^t^-ibiJl3L;,u{ . 



iA 



( S3 ) 

T/U only authorised Edition; no others published in England c^nUdm 

the Derivatiofis and Etymological Notes of Dr. MaJkn^ who 

devoted several years to this portion of the JVorh. 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY 

OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Thoroughly revised and improved by Chauncey A. GOODRICH, D.D., LLJ>., 

and NoAii Port£R, D.D., of Yale College. 



THE GUINEA DICTIONARY. 

New Edition [1880], with a Supplement of upwards of 4600 New Words and 

Meanings. 

1628 Pages. 3000 lUustrattom. 

The features of this volume, which render it perhaps the most useful 
Dictionary for general reference extant, as it is undoubtedly one of the cheapest 
books ever published, are as follows : — 

1. CoMPLKTENEss. — It Contains 114,000 words. 

2. Accuracy ok Definition. 

8. Scientific and Technical Terms. . 

4. Etymology. 

5. The Orthography is based, as fares possible, on Fixed Principles. 

6. Tronunciation. 

7. The Illustrative Citations. 

8. The Synonyms. 

9. The Illustrations, which exceed 300a 

Cloth, 2ii. ; half-bound in calf, 301. ; calf or half russia, 31/. 6(/.; russiat tL 



With New Biographical Appendix^ containing over 9700 Names. 

the complete dictionary 

ContAins, in addition to the above matter, several valuable Literary Appcndics, 

and 70 extra pages of Illustrations, grouped and classified. 

I vol. 19 19 pages, cloth, 3IJ. 6d, 

* Certainly the bcit practicil English Dictionary extant*— Quarieriy Review, 1873. 

Proipecittsest 'ufith S^cimen Pa^s^ unt post free oh application* 



To be obtaimd throuik all Rooktellen. 
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BOHN'S SELECT LIBRARY 

OF 

STANDARD WORKS. 
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The texts in all cases will be printed without abridgment, and 
where Introductions, Biographical Notices and Notes, are likely 
to be of use to the Student, they will be given. The volumes, 
wen printed and on good paper, will be issued at is. in paper 
covers^ and is. 6d, in cloth. 

NOW READY. 

Bacon's Essays. With Introduction and Notes. 

Lessing's Laokoon. Beasley*? Translation, revised with Intro- 
duction, Notes, &c, by Edward Bell, M.A. 

Dante's Inferno. Translated, with Notes, by Rev. H. F. Car)\ 

Goethe's Faust. Part I. Translated, with Introduction, by 
Anna Swanwick. 

Goethe's Boyhood. Being Part I. of the Autobiography. 
Translated by J. Oxenford. 

Schiller's Mary Stuart and The Maid of Orleans. Trans- 
lated by J. Mellish and Anna Swanwick. 

T(f hefolUmtd at intervals of a fortnight by 



The Queen's Engush. By 
the late Dean Alford. • 

Helps' Life of the late 
Thomas Brassey. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. 

Goldsmith's Plays. 



Plato's Apology, Crito, 
Phaedo, and Protagoras. 

Hauff's Caravan. 

MouIre's Plays. 

Stewart's Life of the Duke 
OF Wellington, &a &a 
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